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HEN the two solitary mining 
companies encamped on Syca- 
more Creek both discovered 
on the same day the great 
“Excelsior Lead” they met 
around a neutral camp-fire with 
that grave and almost troubled demeanour 
which distinguished the successful prospector 
in those days. Perhaps the term “ prospec- 
tors” could hardly be used for men who 
had laboured patiently and _light-heartedly 
in the one spot for over three years to 
gain a daily yield from the soil which gave 
them barely the necessaries of life. Perhaps 
this was why, now that their reward was 
beyond their most sanguine hopes, they 
mingled with this characteristic gravity an 
ambition and resolve peculiarly their own. 
Unlike most successful miners, they had no 
idea of simply realizing their wealth and 
departing to invest or spend it elsewhere, as 
was the common custom. On the contrary, 
that night they formed a high resolve to 
stand or fall by their claims ; to develop the 
resources of the locality, to build up a town, 
and to devote themselves to its growth and 
welfare. And to this purpose they bound 
themselves that night by a solemn and legal 
compact. 

Many circumstances lent themselves to so 
original a determination. The locality was 
healthful, picturesque, and fertile. Sycamore 
Creek, a considerable tributary of the Sacra- 
mento, furnished them a generous water supply 
at all seasons; its banks were well wooded 
and interspersed with undulating meadow- 
land. Its distance from stage-coach com- 
munication — nine miles—could easily be 
abridged by a waggon road over a practically 
level country. Indeed, all the conditions for 
a thriving settlement were already there. It 
was natural, therefore, that the most sanguine 


anticipations were indulged by the more 
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youthful of the twenty members of this sacred 
compact. The sites of an hotel, a bank, the 
Express Company’s office, stage office, and 
Court House, with other necessary buildings, 
were all mapped out and supplemented by a 
theatre, a public park, and a terrace along 
the river bank! It was only when Clinton 
Grey, an intelligent but youthful member, 
on offering a plan of the town with five 
avenues 8oft. wide, radiating from a central 
plaza and the Court House, explained 
that “it could be commanded by artillery 
in case of an armed attack upon the 
building,” that it was felt that a line 
must be drawn in anticipatory suggestion. 
Nevertheless, although their determination 
was unabated, at the end of six months 
little had been done beyond the building of 
a waggon road and the importation of new 
machinery for the working of the lead. The 
peculiarity of their design debarred any 
tentative or temporary efforts; they wished 
the whole settlement to spring up in equal 
perfection, so that the first stage coach over 
the new road could arrive upon the com- 
pleted town. “We don’t want to show up 
in a ‘biled shirt’ and a plug hat, and our 
trousers stuck in our boots,” said a figurative 
speaker. Nevertheless, practical necessity 
compelled them to build the hotel first for 
their own occupation, pending the erection 
of their private dwellings on allotted sites. 
The hotel—a really elaborate structure for 
the locality and period — was a marvel to 
the workmen and casual teamsters. It was 
luxuriously fitted and furnished. Yet it was 
in connection with this outlay that the event 
occurred which had a singular effect upon 
the fancy of the members. 

Washington ‘Trigg, a Western member who 
had brought up the architect and builder 
from San Francisco, had returned in a state 
of excitement. He had seen at an art exhi- 
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bition in that city a small replica of a famous 
statue of California, and, without consulting 
his fellow-members, had ordered a_ larger 
copy for the new settlement. He, how- 
ever, made up for his precipitancy by an 
extravagant description of his purchase, 
which impressed even the most cautious. 
“It’s the figger of a mighty pretty girl, 
in them spirit clothes they allus wear, 
holding a divinin’ rod for findin’ gold 
afore her in one hand; all the while 
she’s hidin’ behind her, in the other 
hand, a branch o’ thorns out of sight. The 
idea bein’—don’t you see ?—that blamed 
old ’forty miners like us, or ordinary green- 
horns, ain’t allowed to see the difficulties 
they’ve got to go through before reaching a 
strike. Mighty cute, ain’t it? It’s to be 
made life-size—that is, about the size of a girl 
of that kind—don’t you see?” he explained, 
somewhat vaguely ; “and will look powerful 
fetchin’ standin’ on to a pedestal in the hall of 
the hotel.” In reply to some further cautious 
inquiry as to the exact details of the raiment 
and of ‘any possible shock to the modesty of 
lady guests at the hotel, he replied, confi- 
dently, “Oh, ¢Aa?s all right ! It’s the regula- 
tion uniform of goddesses and angels 
sorter as if they’d caught up a sheet or a 
cloud to fling round ’em before coming into 
this world afore folks ; and being an allegory, 
so to speak, it ain’t as if it was me or you 
prospectin’ in high water. And, being of 
bronze, it———” 

“Looks like a squaw, eh?” interrupted a 
critic, “‘ or a cursed Chinaman ?” 

“ And if it’s of metal, it will weigh a ton! 
How are we going to get it up here?” said 
another. 

But here Mr. Trigg was on sure ground. 
“]’ve ordered it cast holler, and, if neces- 
sary, in two sections,” he returned, triumph- 
antly. “A child could tote it round and set 
it up.” 

Its arrival was therefore looked forward to 
with great expectancy when the hotel was 
finished and occupied by the combined 
Excelsior companies. It was to come from 
New York v@ San Francisco, where, how- 
ever, there was some delay in its tranship- 
ment, and still further delay at Sacramento. 
It finally reached the settlement over the 
new waggon road, and was among the first 
freight carried there by the new Express 
Company, and delivered into the new Express 
office. The box —a _ packing - case, nearly 
3ft. square by sft. long—bore superficial 
marks of travel and misdirection, inasmuch 
as the original address was quite obliterated 
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and the outside lid covered with corrected 
labels. It was carried to a private sitting- 
room in the hotel, where its beauty was to be 
first disclosed to the President of the United 
Companies, three of the committee, and the 
excited and triumphant purchaser. A less 
favoured crowd of members and workmen 
gathered curiously outside the room. Then 
the lid was carefully removed, revealing a 
quantity of shavings and packing paper which 
Still hid the outlines of the goddess. When 
this was promptly lifted a stare of blank 
astonishment fixed the faces of the party ! 
It was succeeded by a quick, hysteric laugh, 
and then a dead silence. 

Before them lay a dressmaker’s dummy— 
the wire and padded model on which dresses 
are fitted and shown. With its armless and 
headless bust, abruptly ending in a hooped 
wire skirt, it completely filled the sides of 
the box. 

“Shut 
promptly. 

The order was obeyed. The single 
hysteric shriek of laughter had been followed 
by a deadly ironical silence. The President 
with supernatural gravity lifted it out and set 
it up on its small, round, disc-like pedestal. 

“It’s some cussed fool blunder of that 
confounded Express Company,” burst out the 
unlucky purchaser. But there was no echo 
to his outburst. He looked around with a 
timid, tentative smile. But no cther smile 
followed his. 

“Tt looks,” said the President, with por- 
tentous gravity, “like the beginnings of a 
fine woman, that might show up, if you gave 
her time, into a first - class goddess. Of 
course she ain’t all here ; other boxes with 
sections of her, I reckon, are under way from 
her factory, and will meander along in the 
course of the year. Considerin’ this as a 
sample—I think, gentlemen,” he added, with 
gloomy precision, “we are prepared to accept 
it, and signify we’ll take more.” 

“Tt ain’t, perhaps, exactly the idee that 
we've been led to expect from previous 
description,” said Dick Flint, with deeper 
seriousness ; “for instance, this yer branch 
of thorns we heard of ez bein’ held behind 
her is wantin’; as is the arms that held it; 
but even if they had arrived, anybody could 
see the thorns through them wires and so 
give the hull show away.” 

“Jam it into its box again, and we'll send 
it back to the confounded Express Company 
with a cussin’ letter,” again thundered the 
wretched purchaser. 

“No, sonny,” said the President, with 


the door,” said the President, 
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gentle but gloomy determination, “ we'll 
fasten on to this little show jest as it is, and 
see what follows. It ain’t every day that a 
first-class seil like this is worked off on us 
accidentally.” 

It was quite true! The settlement had 
long since exhausted every possible form of 
practical joking and languished for a new 
sensation. And here it was! It was not a 
thing to be 
treated angrily, 
nor lightly, nor 
dismissed with 
that single hys- 
teric laugh. It 
was capable of 
the greatest 
possibilities! 
Indeed, as 
Washington 
Trigg looked 
around on the 
imperturbably 
ironical faces of 
his companions 
he knew that 
they felt more 
true joy over the 
blunder than 
they would in 
the possession of 
the real statue. 
But an exclama- 
tion from the 
fifth member, 
who was exami- 
ning the box, 
arrested their 
attention. 

“There’s 
suthin’ else 
here!” 

He had found 
under the hea- 
vier wrapping a 
layer of tissue- 
paper, and 
under that a 
further envelope of linen, lightly stitched 
together. A knife-blade quickly separated 
the stitches, and the linen was carefully un- 
folded. It displayed a beautifully trimmed 
evening dress of pale blue satin, with a 
dressing-gown of some exquisite white fabric 
armed with lace. The men gazed at it in 
silence—and then the one single expression 
broke from their lips :— 

“ Her duds!” 

“Stop, boys,” said “Clint” Grey, as a 
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movement was made to lift the dress towards 
the model, “ leave that toa man who knows. 
What’s the use of my having left five 


grown-up sisters in the States if I haven't 
brought a little experience away with me? 
This sort of thing ain’t to be ‘pulled on’ 
No, sir !—¢his is the way she’s 


like trousers. 
worked.” 

With considerable dexterity, unexpected 
gentleness, and 
some taste, he 
shook out the 
folds of the 
skirt delicately 
and lifted it over 
the dummy; 
settling it skil- 
fully upon the 
wire hoops, and 
drawing the 
bodice over the 
padded shoul- 
ders. This he 
then proceeded 
to fasten, with 
hooks and eyes 
—a work of 
some patience. 
Forty eager 
fingers stretched 
out to assist 
him, but were 
waved aside, 
with a look of 
pained decorum 
as he gravely 
completed his 
task. Then, 
falling back, he 
bade the others 
do the same, 
and they formed 
a contemplative 
semicircle before 
the figure. 

Up to that 
moment a de- 
lighted but 
unsmiling consciousness of their own ab- 
surdities, a keen sense of the humorous 
possibilities of the original blunder, and a 
mischievous recognition of the mortification 
of Trigg—whose only safety now lay in 
accepting the mistake in the same spirit 
had determined these grown-up schoolboys 
to artfully protract a joke that seemed to be 
providentially delivered into their hands. 
But mow an odd change crept on them. The 
light from the open window that gave upon 
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the enormous pines and the rolling prospect 
up to the dim heights of the Sierras fell 
upon this strange, incongruous, yet perfectly 
artistic figure. For the dress was the skilful 
creation of a great Parisian artist, and in its 
exquisite harmony of colour, shape, and 
material it not only hid the absurd model, 
but clothed it with an alarming grace and 
refinement! A queer feeling of awe, of 
shame, and of unwilling admiration took 
possession of them. Some of them—from 
remote Western towns—had never seen the 
like before ; those who Aad had forgotten it 
in those five years of self-exile, of healthy in- 
dependence, and of contiguity to Nature in 
her unaffected simplicity. All had been 
familiar with the garish, extravagant, and 
dazzling fernininity of the Californian towns 
and cities, but never had they known anything 
approaching the ideal grace of this type of 
exalted — even if artificial — womanhood. 
And although in the fierce freedom of their 
little Republic they had laughed to scorn 
such artificiality, a few yards of satin and 
lace cunningly fashioned, and thrown over a 
frame of wood and wire, touched them now 
with a strange sense of its superiority. The 
better to show its attractions, Clinton Grey 
had placed the figure near a_ full-length, 


gold-framed mirror, beside a marble-topped 


table. Yet how cheap and tawdry these 
splendours showed beside this work of art! 
How cruel was the contrast of their own 
rough working clothes to this miracle of 
adornment which that same mirror reflected ! 
And even when Clinton Grey, the enthusiast, 
looked towards his beloved woods for relief, 
he could not help thinking of them as a more 
fitting frame for this strange goddess than 
this new house into which she had strayed. 
Their gravity became real; their gibes in 
some strange way had vanished. 

“Must have cost a pile of money,” said 
one, merely to break an embarrassing silence. 

*“* My sister had a friend who brought over 
a dress from Paris, not as high-toned as that, 
that cost five hundred dollars,” said Clinton 
Grey. 

“How much did you say that spirit-clad 
old hag of yours cost-—thorns and all?” said 
the President, turning sharply on Trigg. 

Trigg swallowed this depreciation of his 
own purchase meekly. “Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, without the express charges.” 

“That’s only two-fifty more,” said the 
President, thoughtfully, “ if we call it quits.” 

“ But,” said Trigg, in alarm, “we must 
send it back.” 

“Not much, sonny,” said the President, 
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promptly. “We'll hang on to this until we 

hear where that thorny old chump of yours 

has fetched up and is actin’ her conundrums 
and mebbe we can swap even.” 

“ But how will we explain it to the boys ?” 
queried Trigg. ‘‘ They’re waitin’ outside to 
see it.” 

“There won't be any explanation,” said 
the President, in the same tone of voice in 
which he had ordered the door shut. ‘ We'll 
just say that the statue hasn’t come—which 
is the frozen truth; and this box only con- 
tained some silk curtain decorations we'd 
ordered—which is only half a lie. And,” 
still more firmly, “ ¢his secret doesn’t go 
out of this room, gentlemen—or I ain’t your 
President! I’m not going to let you give 
yourselves away to that crowd outside— 
you hear me? Have you ever allowed 
your unfettered intellect to consider what 
they'd say about this—what a godsend 
it would be to every man we'd ever had 
a ‘pull’ on in this camp? Why, it 
would last ’em a whole year—we’d never 
hear the end of it! No, gentlemen! I 
prefer to live here without shootin’ my fellow- 
man, but I can’t promise it if they once start 
this joke agin us !” 

There was a swift approval of this senti- 
ment, and the five members shook hands 
solemnly. 

“‘ Now,” said the President, “ we'll just fold 
up that dress again, and put it withehe figure 
in this closet ”—he opened a large dressing- 
chest in the suite of rooms in which they 
stood—“and we'll each keepa key. We'll 
retain this room for committee purposes, so 
that no one need see the closet. See? Now 
take off the dress !—be careful there! You're 
not handlin’ pay dirt, though it’s about as 
expensive !—steady !” 

Yet it was wonderful to see the solicitude 
and care with which the dress was recovered 
and folded in its linen wrapper. 

“Hold on,” exclaimed Trigg, as 
dummy was lifted into the chest ; 
haven’t tried on the other dress !” 

“Yes ! yes!” repeated the others, eagerly ; 
“ there’s another !” 

“We'll keep that for next 
meeting, gentlemen,” said the 
decisively. “ Lock her up, Trigg.” 


the 
“we 


committee 
President, 


The three following months wrought a won- 
derful change in Excelsior— wonderful even in 
that land of rapid growth and progress. Their 
organized and matured plans, executed by a 
full force of workmen from the county town, 
completed the twenty cottages for the 
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members, the bank, and the Town Hall. 
Visitors and intending settlers flocked over 
the new waggon road to see this new Utopia, 
whose founders, holding the land and _ its 
improvements as a corporate company, 
exercised the right of dictating the terms on 
which settlers were admitted. The feminine 
invasion was not yet potent enough to affect 
their consideration, either through any refine- 
ment or attractiveness, being comprised chiefly 
of the industrial wives and 

daughters of small traders or 

temporary artisans. Yet it was 

found necessary to confide the 

hotel to the management of 

Mr. Dexter Marsh, his wife, 

and one intelligent, but some- 

what plain, daughter, who 

looked after the accounts. 

There were occasional lady 

visitors at the hotel, attracted 

from the neighbouring towns 

and settlements by its pic- 

turesqueness and a_ vague 

suggestiveness of its being a 
watering-place—and there was 

the occasional flash in the 

decorous street of a Sacra- 

mento or San Francisco gown. 

It is needless to say that to 

the five men who held the 

guilty secret of Committee 

Room No. 4 it only strength- 

ened their belief in the super- 

elegance of their hidden trea- 

sure. At their last meeting 

they had fitted the second 

dress — which turned out to 

be a vapoury, summer house- 

frock or morning - wrapper 

over the dummy, and opinions 

were divided as to its equality 

with the first. However, the 

same subtle harmony of detail 

and grace of proportion 

characterized it. 

“And you see,” said Clint Grey, “it’s 
jest the sort o’ rig in which a man would be 
most likely to know her—and not in her war- 
paint, which would be only now and then.” 

Already “she” had become an individuality! 

“Hush!” said the President. He had 
turned towards the door, at which someone 
was knocking lightly. 

“Come in.” 

The door opened upon Miss Marsh, 
secretary and hotel-assistant. She had a 
business aspect and an open letter in her 
hand—but hesitated at the evident confusion 
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she had occasioned. ‘Iwo of the gentlemen 
had absolutely blushed, and the others 
regarded her with inane smiles or affected 
seriousness. They all coughed slightly. 


“T beg your pardon,” she said, not un- 
gracefully, a slight colour coming into her 
sallow cheek which, in conjunction with the 
gold eye-glasses, gave her, at least in the eyes 
of the impressible Clint, a certain piquancy. 
“ But my father said you were here in com- 


‘1 CAN COME AGAIN—IF YOU ARE BUSY.” 
mittee and I might consult you. I cancome 
again—if you are busy.” 

She had addressed the President, partly 
from his office, his comparatively extreme 
age—he must have been at least thirty !— 
and possibly for his extremer good looks. 
He said, hurriedly, “It’s just an informal 
meeting,” and then, more politely, “‘ What can 
we do for you ?” 

“We have an application for a suite of 
rooms next week,” she said, referring to the 
letter, ‘and as we shall be rather full, father 
thought you gentlemen might be willing to 
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take another larger room for your meetings, 
and give up these which are part of a suite 
and perhaps not exactly suitable——” 

“Quite impossible!” “Quite so!” “Really 
out of the question,” said the members, in a 
rapid chorus. 

The young girl was evidently taken aback 
at this unanimity of opposition. She stared 
at them curiously, and then glanced around 
the room. “ We're quite comfortable here,” 
said the President, explanatorily, “ and— in 
fact—it’s just what we want.” 

“We could give you a closet like that 
which you could lock up—and a mirror,” 
she suggested, with the faintest trace of a 
simile, 

“Tell your father, Miss Marsh,” said the 
President, with dignified politeness, “that 
while we cannot submit to any change, we 
fully appreciate his business foresight, and 
are quite prepared to see that the hotel is 
properly compensated for our retaining these 
rooms.” As the young girl withdrew with a 
puzzled curtsy he closed the door, placed 
his back against it, and said :— 

“What the deuce did she 
speaking of that closet ?” 

“Reckon she allowed we kept some fancy 
drinks in them,” said Trigg ; “and calkilated 
that we wanted the marble stand and mirror 
to put our glasses on and make it look like a 
swell private bar, that’s all!” 

* Humph,” said the President. 

Their next meeting, however, was a hur- 
ried one, and as the President arrived late, 
when the door closed smartly behind him 
he was met by the worried faces of his 
colleagues. 

“Here’s a go!” 


mean by 


said ‘Trigg, excitedly, 
producing a folded paper. “ ‘Lhe game’s up, 
the hull show is busted; that cussed old 
statue—the reg’lar old hag herself—is on 
her way here! There’s a bill o’ lading and 
the Express Company's letter, and she'll be 
trundling down here by express at any 
moment.” 

“Well?” said the President, quietly. 

“Well!” repeated the members, aghast. 
“Do you know what that means ?” 

“That we must rig her up in the hall on a 
pedestal, as we reckoned to do,” returned 
the President, coolly. 

“But you don’t sade,” said Clinton Grey ; 
“ that’s all very well as to the hag-—but now 
we must give Aer up,” with an adoring glance 
towards the closet. 

* Does the letter say so?” 

“No,” said Trigg, hesitatingly ; “no! But 
I reckon we can’t keep 40//.” 
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“Why not?” said the President, imper- 
turbably, “if we paid for ’em ?” 

As the men only stared in reply he con- 
descended to explain :— 

“Look here! I calculated all these risks 
after our last meeting. While you boys were 
just fussin’ round, doin’ nothing, I wrote to 
the Express Company that a box of women’s 
damaged duds had arrived here, while we 
were looking for our statue ; that you chaps 
were so riled at bein’ sold by them that you 
dumped the whole blamed thing in the creek. 
But I added, if they’d let me know what the 
damage was, I'd send em a draft to cover it. 
After a spell of waitin’ they said they’d call 
it square for two hundred dollars, considering 
our disappointment. And I sent the draft. 
That’s spurred them up to get over our statue, 
I reckon. And, now that it’s coming, it will 
set us right with the boys.” 

“And she,” said Clinton Grey again, point- 
ing to the locked chest, “ belongs to us?” 

“Until we can find some lady guest that 
will take her with the rooms,” returned the 
President, a little cynically. 

But the arrival of the real statue and its 
erection in the hotel vestibule created a new 
sensation. ‘The members of the Excelsior 
Company were loud in its praises except the 
Executive Committee, whose coolness was 
looked upon by the others as an affectation 
of superiority. It awakened the criticism 
and jealousy of the nearest town. 

“We hear,” said the Red Dog Advertiser, 
“that the long-promised statue has been put 
up in that high-toned Hash Dispensary they 
call an hotel at Excelsior. It represents an 
emaciated squaw in a scanty blanket gather- 
ing roots, and carrying a bit of thorn- 
bush kindlings behind her. The_high- 
toned, close corporation of Excelsior may 
consider this a fair allegory of California ; 
we should say it looks mighty like a_pro- 
phetic forecast of a hard winter on Sycamore 
Creek and scarcity of provisions. However, 
it isn’t our funeral — though it’s rather 
depressing to the casual visitor on his way 
to dinner. For a long time this work of 


‘art was missing and supposed to be lost 


but by being sternly and persistently rejected 
at every express office on the route, it was 
at last taken in at Excelsior.” 

There was some criticism nearer home. 
“What do you think of it, Miss Marsh?” 
said the President, politely, to that active 
young secretary as he stood before it in the 
hall. The young worran adjusted her eye- 
glasses over her aquiline nose. 

“ As an idea, or a woman, sir ?” 
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“As a woman, madam,” said the Pre- 
sident, letting his brown eyes slip for a 
from Miss Marsh’s corn-coloured 
crest over her 
straight but scant 
figure down to her 
smart slippers. 

“Well, sir, she 
could wear your 
boots, and there 
isn’t a corset in 
Sacramento would 
go round her.” 

“Thank you!” 
he returned, gravely, 
and moved away. 


moment 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT, MISS MARSH?” 


idea of securing 
possession of the figure some dark night, 
and, in company with his fellow-conspira- 
tors, of trying those beautiful clothes upon 


For a moment a wild 


through his mind, but he 
And then occurred a strange 
startled even his cool, 


her, passed 

dismissed it. 

incident, which 

American sanity. 
Vol, xxi.—17 
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It was a beautiful moonlight night, and he 
was returning toa bedroom at the hotel which 
he temporarily occupied during the painting of 

his house. It was quite late, 
he having spent the evening 
with a San Francisco friend 
after a business conference 
which assured him of the 
remarkable prosperity of 
Excelsior. It was therefore 
with some human exaltation 
that he looked around the 
sleeping settlement which had 
sprung up under the magic 
wand of their good fortune. 
The full moon had idealized 
their youthful designs with 
something of their own youthful 
colouring, graciously softening 
the garish freshness of paint 
and plaster, hiding with dis- 
creet obscurity the disrupted 
banks and broken woods at 
the beginning and end of their 
broad avenues, paving the rough 
river terrace with tessellated 
shadows and even touching the 
rapid stream which was the 
source of their wealth with a 
Pactolean glitter. 

The windows of. the hotel 
before him, darkened within, 
flashed in the moonbeams like 
the casements of Aladdin’s 
Palace. Mingled with his am- 
bition, to-night, were some 
softer fancies, rarely indulged 
by him in his forecast of the 
future of Excelsior — a dream 
of some fair partner in his life, 
after this task was accomplished 

yet always of someone 
moving in a larger world than 
his youth had known. Rousing 
the half-sleeping porter, he 
found however only the 
spectral gold -seeker in the 
vestibule —the rays of his 
solitary candle falling upon 
her divining rod with a quaint 
persistency, ‘and seeming to 

point to the stairs he was ascending. When 
he reached the first landing the rising wind 
through an open window put out his light, 
but, although the staircase was in dark- 
ness, he could see the long corridor above 
illuminated by the moonlight throughout 
its whole length. He had nearly reached 
it when the slow but unmistakable rustle of 
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a dress in the distance caught his ear. He 
paused, not only in the interest of delicacy, 
but with a sudden nervous thrill he could 
not account for. The rustle came nearer— 
he could hear the distinct frou /rou of satin 
and then, to his bewildered eyes, what seemed 
to be the figure of the dummy, arrayed in 
the pale blue evening-dress he knew so 
well, passed 
gracefully and 
majestically 
down the corri- 
dor. He could 
see the shapely 
folds of the 
skirt, the sym 
metry of the 
bodice even 
the harmony of 
the trimmings. 
He raised his 
eyes, half 
affrightedly, 
prepared to see 
the headless 
shoulders, but 
they —and what 
seemed to be a 
head — were 
concealed in a 
floating “cloud” 
or nudia of some 
fleecy tissue, as 
if for protection 
from the even- 
ing air. Here 
mained for an 
instant, motion- 
less, dazed by 
this apparent 
motion of an in- 
animate figure ; 
but as the ab- 
surdity of the 
idea struck him 
he hurriedly 
but stealthily ascended the remaining stairs, 
resolved to follow it. But he was only in 
time to see it turn into the angle of another 
corridor, which, when he had reached it, was 
empty. ‘The figure had vanished ! 

His first thought was to go to the com- 
mittee-room and examine the locked closet. 
But the key was in his desk at home, he had 
no light, and the room was on the other 
side of the house. Besides, he reflected 
that even the detection of the figure would 


involve the exposure of the very secret they 


had kept intact so long. He sought his 
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bedroom, and went quietly to bed. But not 
to sleep; a curiosity more potent than any 
sense of the trespass done him kept him 
tossing half the night. Who was this woman 
whom the clothes fitted so well? He re- 
viewed in his mind the guests in the house, 
but he knew none who could have carried 
off this masquerade so bravely. 

In the morn- 
ing early he 
made his way to 
the committee- 
room — but as 
he approached 
was startled to 
observe two 
pairs of boots, 
a man’s and a 
woman’s, con- 
jugally placed 
before its door. 
Now thoroughly 
indignant, he 
hurried to the 
office, and was 
confronted by 
the face of the 
fair secretary. 
She coloured 
quickly on see- 
ing him — but 
the reason was 
obvious. 

“You are 
coming to scold 
me, sir! But 
it is not my 
fault. We were 
full yesterday 
afternoon when 
your friend 
from San Fran- 
cisco came here 
with his wife. 
We told him 
those were your 
rooms, but he said he would make it right 
with you—and my father thought you would 
not be displeased for once. Everything of 
yours was put into another room —and the 
closet remains locked as you left it.” 

Amazed and bewildered, the President 
could only mutter a vague apology and 
turn away. Had his friend’s wife opened 
the door with another key in some fit of 
curiosity and disported herself in those 
clothes? If so, she dare not speak of her 
discovery. 

An introduction to the lady at breakfast 
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dispelled this faint hope. She was a plump 
woman whose generous proportions could 
hardly have been confined in that pale blue 
bodice; she was frank and communicative, 
with no suggestion of mischievous conceal- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, he made a firm resolution. 
As soon as his friends left he called a 
meeting of the committee. He briefly 
informed them of the accidental occupation 
of the room—but for certain reasons of his 
own said nothing of his ghostly experience. 
But he put it to them plainly that no more 
risks must be run, and that he should remove 
the dresses and dummy to his own house. 
To his considerable surprise this suggestion 
was received with grave approval and a 
certain strange relief. 

“We kinder thought of suggesting it to 
you before,” said Mr. ‘Trigg, slowly, “and 
that mebbe we've played this little game 
long enough—for suthin’s happened that’s 
makin’ it anything but funny. We'd have 
told you before, but we dassent! Speak out, 
Clint, and tell the President what we saw the 
other night—and don’t mince matters.” 

The President glanced quickly and warn- 
ingly around him. “I thought,” he said, 
sternly, “that we’d dropped all fooling. It’s 
no time for practical joking now !” 

“ Honest Injun—it’s Gospel truth! Speak 
up, Clint!” 

The President looked on the serious faces 
around him, and was himself slightly awed. 

“Tt’s a matter of two or three nights ago,” 
said Grey, slowly, “that Trigg and I were 
passing through Sycamore Woods, just below 
the hotel. It was after twe!ve—bright moon- 
light, so that we could see everything as 
plain as day, and we were dead sober. Just 
as we passed under the sycamores Trigg 
grabs my arm, and says, ‘Hi!’ I looked 
up, and there, not ten yards away, standing 
dead in the moonlight, was that dummy! 
She was all in white—that dress with the 
fairy frills, you know—and had, what’s more, 
a head! At least, something white all 
wrapped around it, and over her shoulders. 
At first we thought you, or some of the 
boys, had dressed her up and lifted her out 
there for a joke, and left her to frighten us ! 
So we started forward, and then—it’s the 
Gospel truth!—she moved away! gliding 
like the moonbeams, and vanished among 
the trees.” 

“ Did you see her face?” asked the Presi- 
dent. 

“No; you bet! I didn’t try to 
have haunted me for ever.” 


it would 
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“ What do you mean?” 

“This—I mean it was that gir/ the box 
belonged to! She’s dead somewhere—as 
you'll find out sooner or later—and has 
come back for her clothes! Yve often heard 
of such things before.” 

Despite his coolness, at this corroboration 
of his own experience, and impressed by 
Grey’s unmistakable awe, a thrill went 
through the President. For an instant he 
was silent. 

“That will do, boys,” he said, finally. 
“Tt’s a queer story ; but remember, it’s all 
the more reason now for our keeping our 
secret. As for those things, I’ll remove them 
quietly and at once.” 

But he did not. 

On the contrary, prolonging his stay at the 
hotel with plausible reasons, he managed to 
frequently visit the committee-room, or its 
vicinity, at different and unsuspected hours 
of the day and night. More than that, he 
found opportunities to visit the office, and 
under pretexts of business connected with the 
economy of the hotel management informed 
himself through Miss Marsh on many points. 
A few of these details naturally happened to 
refer to herself, her prospects, her tastes, and 
education. He learned incidentally, what he 


? 


had partly known, that her father had been 


in better circumstances, and that she had 
been gently nurtured—though of this she 
made little account in her pride in her own 
independence and devotion to her duties. 
But in his own persistent way he also made 
private notes of the breadth of her shoulders, 
the size of her waist, her height, length of 
her skirt, her movements in walking, and 
other apparently extraneous circumstances. 
It was natural that he acquired some supple- 
mental facts—that her eyes, under her eye- 
glasses, were a tender grey, and touched with 
the melancholy beauty of near-sightedness ; 
that her face had a sensitive mobility beyond 
the mere charm of colour, and like most 
people lacking this primitive and striking 
element of beauty, what was really fine about 
her escaped the first sight. As, for instance, 
it was only by bending over to examine her 
accounts that he found that her indistinctive 
hair was as delicate as floss silk and as 
electrical. It was only by finding her romp- 
ing with the children of a guest one evening 
that he was startled by the appalling fact of 
her youth! But about this time he left the 
hotel and returned to his house. 

On the first yearly anniversary of the great 
strike at Excelsior there were some changes 
in the settlement-—notably the promotion of 
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Mr. Marsh to a more important position in 
the company, and the installation of Miss 
Cassie Marsh as manageress of the hotel. 
As Miss Marsh read the official letter, signed 
by the President, conveying in complimentary 
but formal terms this testimony of their 
approval and confidence, her lip trembled 
slightly, and a tear trickling from her light 
lashes dimmed her eye-glasses, so that she 
was fain to go 
up to her room 
to recover her- 
self alone. 
When she did 
so she was 
startled to find 
a wire dummy, 
standing near 
the door, and 
neatly folded 
upon the bed 
two elegant 
dresses. A note 
in the Presi- 
dent’s own hand 
lay beside them. 
A swift blush 
stung her cheek 
as she read :— 


“OH, SIR, HOW 
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“Dear Miss Marsu,—Will you make 
me happy by keeping the secret that no 
other woman but yourself knows, and by 
accepting the clothes that no other woman 
but yourself can wear?” 

The next moment, with the dresses over 
her arm and the ridiculous mummy swinging 
by its wires from her other hand, she was 
flying down the staircase to Committee 

Room No. 4. The door opened upon 
its sole occupant—the President. 
“Qh, sir, how cruel of you!” she 
gasped. “It was only a joke of mine 
... L always intended to tell you. . . . 
It was very foolish, but it seemed so 
funny. ... You see, I thought it was 
. . the dress you had bought for 
your future in- 
tended — some 
young lady you 
were going to 
marry !” 

“Tt is!” said 
the President, 
quietly, and 
he closed the 
door behind 
her. 

And it was. 


or vou!” 
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MF Dr. Warre is not Eton, Eton 
is certainly Dr. Warre. 

Man and boy he has been 
connected with the most 
famous of all the public 
schools of the country for the 

best part of half a century. He may be said 
without exaggeration to have lived his whole 
life there, seeing that from the time he went 
there as a boy until now he was away only 
while he was at Oxford. Of him it has been 
written by one of the chroniclers of Eton 
(Mr. A. Clutton-Brock, B.A.), “It is enough 
to say that Dr. Warre understands both 
men and boys, that no scholar was ever less 
pedantic, no reformer had ever a deeper 
reverence for the past, and no successful man 
ever owed less to advertisement. Dr. Warre 
has made many changes, particularly at the 
beginning of his career, and changes in a 
school, whatever their character, seldom 
please the boys, and are apt to dissatisfy the 
masters. Yet, in spite of this, his popularity, 
always great, has steadily increased with 
years, and it is safe to say that no head master 
was ever more honoured and trusted by 
masters and boys alike.” 


DR. WARRE IN HIS STUDY. 


(George Newnes, Lid. 


If circumstances have denied: me the 
pleasure of writing critically or compli- 
mentarily of the head master of Eton, they 
have nevertheless conferred on me the favour 
of an interview, and so of being the medium 
through which he may speak to a large 
number of those who know and reverence 
him personally, and to the still greater body 
of the public which only knows him by repute 
as a great head master. 

In the head master’s own room at Eton the 
first obvious thing to ask for was a comparison 
of the Eton of Dr. Warre’s day with the 
Eton of to-day. 

“‘ The comparison, to be really interesting,” 
replied Dr. Warre, “should be the comparison 
made by a boy of the time when I was at 
school with a boy now. I am advanced in 
years, so I am not in a position to judge. 
Old Etonians seem, quite unconsciously, to 
imagine that things must be to-day the same 
as they were in their own time, and are 
shocked to find that they are different, 
because they forget that each generation has 
its own point of view. The aggregate of my 
impressions on this point, however, is this: 
that the surroundings, including one’s own 
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subjective perception of things, are not the 
same as they were. The change is, however, 
merely the same as that which has taken 
place in the rest of society, 4nd when one 
recollects how much stiffer was our social 
environment when we were young as com- 
pared with what it is now, it is not so difficult 
to understand these differences. In some 
respects life at Eton was undoubtedly harder 
than it is to-day. 
I do not think, for 
instance, that there 
was as much com- 
fort or regard paid 
to comfort as there 
My own 
room and, so far as 
I can remember, 
boys’ rooms gene- 
rally were much 
less well furnished 
or artistically 
decked than most 
boys’ rooms are 
now. That, how- 
ever, is exactly the 
same with regard 
to the boys’ homes. 
All public schools 
are practically 
made by the homes 
from which the 
boys come, so that 
any distinction so 


is now. 





THE HEAD MASTER CALLING THE ROLL IN THE SCHOOL-VARD. 


go must be taken 
in relation to the 
movement of the 
whole area of Eng- 
lish society, for one 
cannot, in reality, 
dissociate them. 

“ How, when I 
was a boy, were we 
fed? Very well; 
our food was plain 
and simple, and 
although there is a 
tendency to make 
out that boys eat 
far more meat now 
than we used to 
do, we certainly 
used to have meat 
twice a day. Break- 
fast and tea were 
very simple meals, 
and were usually 
supplemented with 
things which we bought. ‘These two meals 
we had in our own rooms, while dinner and 
supper were taken in the masters’ dining- 
rooms. Now, in most houses breakfast is 
served in the dining-room. This probably 
has come about owing to morning chapel, 
which begins at 9.25, and as the boys do not 
come out of school until 8.30, the breakfast 
in common is more economical of time than 
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far as social things 
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would be the case when the custom was for 
each boy to have breakfast in his own room. 
You see, the day begins early with us here, 
for the boys have to be in morning school at 
7.30 in the autumn and spring school-times, 
and at seven in summer.” 

“ How would you compare the course of 
work now with what it was when you were a 
boy ?” 

“In my time we had a ‘saying lesson,’ as 
we used to call it, every day. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Public 
School Commission the system of repetition 
has been modified, though I think, myself, 
it is a pity that 
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The Newcastle Scholarship still keeps’ its 
level, and the Oxford and Cambridge Certi- 
ficate examination, which the ‘First Hundred’ 
undergo every year, sets, as it were, a standard, 
and gives an object for work which, take it all 
in all, is very effective. During my time 
there was nothing like the Oxford and 
Cambridge Certificate examination. The 
system of School ‘Trials,’ as the terminal 
examination here is called, has also helped 
to alter the incidence of work. Every boy 
is examined at the end of the school term, 
which it is a peculiarity of Eton to call a 
‘half,’ although there are three terms in the 





there is so little of 
itnow. Our ‘ say- 
ing lesson’ was 
classical, and the 
result was that 
almost every piece 
of Latinand Greek 
poetry which we 
had construed in 
school had to be 
said by heart. In 
my school days 
the curriculum 
practically re- 
solved itself into 
Latin and Greek, 
for we were taught 
little mathematics 
and no French. 
What has made a 
great difference in 
the school work is 
the introduction 
of new subjects, 
and the fact that education is now dominated 
by examinations. People who write about 
education do not, it seems to me, realize 
that the schools cannot have the same free 
hand as formerly, for the examinations of the 
Universities and the State must be prepared 
for. You cannot ignore them, or avoid 
special work for them, do what you will. 

“So far as work in the school goes, the 
rank and file have to work much harder now 
than they used to do; a good deal more is 
imposed and a good deal more is demanded 
of the boys. er contra, the clever boy has 
the same work as the average boy to do, and 
some people are disposed to find fault with 
the fact that the clever boy does not have 
enough time left to him for the improvement 
of his mind after his own bent. It is diffi- 

ult, however, to see how one could have the 
vo systems working harmoniously together. 
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AN ETON BOY'S STUDY. 


year. Asa boy’s place in the school depends 
on the result of the ‘trials’ he is put on his 
mettle three times every year. All this has a 
very definite effect on the general education. 
Then, again, there is the Army class, which 
takes over a hundred boys of the type which 
in the old days was not the most studious 
while at school, but would have left and 
gone to a crammer’s to be especially prepared 
for the Army. They are now among the 
hardest workers in the school, and_ their 
example makes a very considerable difference 
to the other boys. 

““With regard to recreation, the same old 
games still go on as they used todo. Rowing 
and cricket are still kept up and still retain 
their pre-eminence. They are by no means 
the only method of relaxation, for football, 
racquets, and fives are all prosperous. 

“Then there are the beagles. In the old 
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times a heterogeneous pack existed ; but it 
was not supposed to be allowed, and, of 
course, it was out of bounds; but the insti- 
tution has been for a long time recognised, 
and there is a very good pack of beagles 
which hunt in the Easter half. Nor must 
we omit the Eton College Volunteer Rifle 
Corps, of which at one time I was in com- 
mand. 

“There is one important point to which I 
refer with pleasure: the relation which exists 
between master and boy. In my young days 
there were very few masters. Indeed, there 
were under twenty in all, whereas now there 
are more than sixty. ‘True, when I was a 
boy there were only about six hundred boys 





was supposed to be allowed to boat, yet the 
approaches to the river were out of bounds, 
and to reach the river we had to break the 
rule of remaining in bounds. The same was 
true with regard to the Park and Windsor 
Castle, in which we were always allowed, and 
the precincts of which were technically in 
bounds. You ask me what shirking was. 
Well, if a boy was out of bounds and he saw a 
master coming, or one of the Sixth Form, he 
had to hide, and if in the town he would 
run into the first shop and take refuge 
until the coast was clear. If the master 
came into the shop, however, then the 
boy hid behind a counter in order that he 
might not be seen. Of course all this was 
eminently _ridicu- 
lous, and the 
greater freedom 
which has come 
into vogue of late 
years has not 
made any practical 
difference as to 
discipline. 

“As the num- 
ber of masters 
increased, and the 
work of each thus 
became less 
severe, those who 
were distinguished 
for rowing and 
cricket used to be 
invited by the boys 
to help them. In 
this way I myself 
was often invited, 
but I took good 


care never to 


a 
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in the school, whereas now there are over 


a thousand, so that the average number of 


boys to a master is much smaller than it was. 
The result was that the masters in my 
time were really overworked, and so were 
kept much more aloof from the boys than 
they are now. The masters took very 
little interest in our games, and left us 
much to ourselves in our pursuit of them. 
Perhaps our sports were also rougher then, 
as society was, and coarser in expression. We 
had no doubt a compensating balance in the 
complete freedom which we enjoyed not- 
withstanding the system of ‘shirking’ which 
was then in vogue. That was abolished, if I 
remember right, under Dr. Balston, who was 
head master in the sixties. In old times, 
although the river was in bounds, and one 
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make the position 
a false one. Indeed, I never would coach 
the eight unless I was specially ‘asked to 
do so for a particular day, and when the 
boys omitted to ask me, expecting me to 
come as a matter of course, they were some- 
times surprised to find I did not put in an 
appearance. ‘The same was true with regard 
to cricket. In that way the confidence of 
the boys has never been forfeited, because 
they have always felt that a master would not 
take part in their games unless invited. ‘The 
relation between the master and boy has thus 
become a most wholesome one. ‘There is a 
story that when Bishop Selwyn was out 1n 
Polynesia he met an Eton man, with whom 
he took his midday meal. In the course olf 


conversation the man remarked, ‘I’m afraid 
I didn’t learn much at Eton. One thing, 
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however, I did learn ; that was to know my 
place and to keep it.’ It was a very good 
thing to learn, and it is a lesson we all learn 
here. 

“With regard to my schoolfellows, I do not 
remember anything particular of many of 
them in my time. I recall, however, as an 
eloquent speaker in Pop. (the name by which 
the Debating Society is always known), the 
Right Hon. Mr. E. R. Wodehouse, who has 
been M.P. for Bath for the last twenty years, 
and I remember, too, also as a good speaker, 
Mr. Reginald Yorke, who was at one time 
member of Parliament for Gloucester. They 
were the leading boys in the school in my 
time. At this moment, however, I confess 
that I do not remember any of those at school 
with me, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, whohave 
attained any great eminence as statesmen. 
Of those who have come to the front since 
I do not remember any particular legends to 
exist. This may seem strange to the outsider, 
but is quite within comprehension here, 
because the whole thing is on such a footing 
of equality, and anything like presumption of 
greatness would be resented. There is no 
place in the world where anything like what 
is popularly called ‘side’ would be so 
quickly put down. All the conditions here 
are decidedly democratic in that respect, so 
that even members of the Royal Family 
educated here are treated in every way just 
like ordinary boys.” 

Ie is part of a journalist’s business to know 

fol. xxi.—18 
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everything, for which reason I suppose most 
journalists don’t know more than they ought. 
I had heard, however, a little story of 
Dr. Warre’s prowess at school. One day 
when he went up to the head master 
to receive a prize at the end of the half, 
Dr. Hawtrey, in presenting him with his 
book, said, with a kindly smile, “If you 
go on at this rate, you will ruin me in books.” 

I recalled this anecdote to Dr. Warre, and, 
if he will forgive my saying so in print, the 
diffidence of the head master in hearing it 
was as marked as if he had been a boy again. 
He shook his head. ‘“ There really was very 
little in it. Those prizes were for ‘collections,’ 
as they were termed. They were copied from 
Oxford, and were introduced when I was in 
the lower Fifth form, and lasted until the 
beginning of my head mastership, about 1885, 
when they were altered to ‘trials.’ Somehow 
or other I managed to win the ‘ collection’ 
prize in my division every time, and that was 
how I came to the notice of Dr. Hawtrey in 
the way you mention. 

“ After Dr. Hawtrey became Provost, Dr. 
Goodford, one of the assistant masters, 
succeeded him. He was an excellent scholar 
and a good and painstaking teacher, though 
he had one curious characteristic, for he 
often seemed to be asleep in school. I need 
hardly say, however, he never really was so, 
for it was impossible for any of us to do 
anything that escaped his notice. Soon after 
he was appointed head master I left to go 
to Oxford.” 
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“But first you took the highest honours, 
both in school and out, did you not?” | 
interjected. 

“T certainly did win the Pulling, and I 
was lucky enough to get the Newcastle 
Scholarship in the year 1854. I was only 
seventeen at the time, and would have liked 
to have stayed on at Eton another year, but 
my father insisted on my going on to Oxford, 
where I won the Balliol Scholarship in the 
following year. At the scholars’ table one 
became conscious of being with men who 
would be sure to do something in the world 
later on. Among them were Bowen, after- 
wards Lord Justice; Arthur Blomfield, 
afterwards Bishop of Colchester ; Merry, 
now Rector of Lincoln, and Wright, now a 
judge, and many other able and gifted men, 
and among them 
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they have now. I went in for Moderations 
in Classics and Litera Humaniores in the 
final schools. I naturally took to rowing at 
Oxford, and my time was divided between 
rowing and reading. Once you get into 
a groove life goes pretty smoothly at 
the University, and I do not think I 
ever did anything else until the Rifle Corps 
was established. I did not row in the inter- 
University boat race until 1857, although 
I might have done so in the previous year. 
In 1855 I remember the Thames was frozen 
from Oxford downwards, and skating was 
enjoyed for miles along the course of the 
river, so there was no boat-race that year. 
In 1857 I rowed six, and in that year we 
used the first keelless boat which was used 
in a University race. The President of the 





Edward Herbert, 
my brother scholar 
from Eton, who 
was murdered by 
brigands in 
Greece. 

“At the Uni 
versity the same 
sort of thing 
prevailed as 
here. The chief 
studies at that 
time were for the 
classical schools 
and mathematics. 
The other great 
History, 


schools, 
Law, etc., had not 
taken the position 
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A. MOON, KEEPER OF THE RACQUET HON. G. W. LYTTELTON, KEEPER O1 . B, LEE, CAPTAIN OF THE SHOOTING 
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KEEPER OF THE WALI, AND KEEPER 
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Oxford University Boat Club at that time 
was an old Eton man, Arthur Heywood 
Lonsdale, who was a great benefactor of 
rowing, and it was he who introduced the 
keelless boat which had been seen at Henley 
in the previous year. It required some 
courage to introduce it for University rowing. 
In 1857 we won, but in 1858 we reverted to 
the old-fashioned boat, in which I rowed 
seven, and we were defeated, although the 
defeat must in part be attributed to the fact 
that a steam-tug bore down upon us just 
before the start, and the wash nearly upset 
us and bent the rowlock of the stroke oar, so 
that we practically rowed the race with seven 
men, and it was virtually all over at the 
start. In 1859 I was President of the Boat 
Club, but did not row at Putney that 
year as I reading for ‘ Greats.’ 

“The system of training was then much 
more unscientific than it is now. Our liquor 
was very carefully restricted in amount, 
and we used to eat a great deal of meat 
with few vegetables. The consequences 
were decidedly not good, and many of the 
men suffered a great deal from boils. Still 
we were young and strong, and had good 
digestions, so that no permanent harm 
ensued from the abnormal diet on which we 
were put. 

“While at Oxford I took a great interest 
in the getting up of the Oxford University 
Rifle Corps, and 1 became its senior captain. 
In its formation many of the Dons took a 
great interest. Among them was the Provost 
of Queen’s College, Dr. Thompson, who was 
afterwards Archbishop of York. - He was 
Chairman of the Committee, on which also 
were Dr. Jeune, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and Dr. Evans, afterwards Master 
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of Pembroke. 
The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Oxford- 
shire, the then 
Duke of Marl- 
borough, as the 
scheme was being 
carried through 
in the county as 
well as at the 
University, in- 
vited our com- 
mitteemen to 
attend the county 
meetings. In that 
way I learned a 
good deal about 
committee work, 
and had my 
reward in the experience which I gained in 
the work of organization, which has been 
of the greatest use to me in my subsequent 
career. 

“ As senior captain I was in command of 
the first review of the University Corps when 
the Prince of Wales came down to review it. 
Everybody was very nervous at the time, for, 
strange though it must seem to us now that 
the Volunteer movement has attained such 
remarkable proportions, very few people 
knew anything about rifles in those days. 
When the first volley was fired there was a 
great scare. Many horses on the review 
ground bolted in all directions, and two old 
ladies who were in a brougham were intro- 
duced rather unceremoniously to a_neigh- 
bouring ditch. No great harm, however, 
was done, and the review did not a little to 
stimulate interest in the Volunteers, who at 
that time drilled in the grounds of Magdalen 
College.” 

“Of course you knew the late Professor 
Jowett well?” and I noticed on the mantel- 
piece of Dr. Warre’s room a bust of the great 
Vice-Chancellor. 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Warre, “very well. 
Indeed, it is difficult for me to speak of him, 
as he was an intimate friend of many years’ 
standing. He took a great deal of interest 
in me when I was at Balliol, and his kind- 
ness was never-failing, so that I entertain the 
greatest regard and reverence for his memory. 
His conversation was always worth hearing, 
but his powers of silence were very great, and 
he would sometimes walk with one for ten 
or fifteen minutes and never say a word 
during the whole time. His aim was always 
to help everyone with whom he came into 
contact, and he invariably gave a stimulus in 
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the right direction, while one was always 
certain to get the wisest counsel from him, 

“ You ask me about the stories concerning 
the master? Well, most of the many under- 
graduate stories told of Jowett had been just 
as glibly told of one of his predecessors, Dr. 
Jenkins ; in fact, these stories become tradi- 
tional, and are passed on to succeeding 
masters as fancy dictates. Of these stories 
I can recall two. One Sunday a scholar, for 
a joke, in his surplice after coming out of 
chapel climbed into one of the great elm 
trees in the quadrangle and sat down on a 
branch. The attention of the master as he 
was passing from the chapel to his lodgings 
was called to the 
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He was always very kind tome. Everyone 
knows his memory was extraordinary, and the 
following fact will show even more vividly 
than most anecdotes that have been told of 
him how retentive it was. 

“On one occasion he came down to 
Eton to lecture on Homer, and I may say, 
in passing, I was struck, as was everybody, 
with the extraordinary range of his know- 
ledge. After the lecture was over Mr. 
Gladstone expressed a wish to see the old 
books of the Eton Society, of which he 
had been a member, and they were brought 
up for him. In his day it was the custom 


for a précis of the debates to be written in 





fact, but the only 
remark he deigned 
to make was ‘What 
a great white bird,’ 
and so passed on. 

“On another 
occasion someone 
had smashed a lot 
of windows in the 
front quadrangle. 
When the matter 
was brought to his 
attention the 
master after a 
moment’s con 
sideration replied, 
in an oracular 
voice, ‘I rather 
think it is the 
effect of lightning.’ 
This comic ele- 
ment was, however, a part of his wisdom in 
government, which was none the less success- 
ful because he refused to be drawn by either 
comedy or tragedy in academic life. 

“ Life at the University having run its usual 
course I was invited to return to Eton as an 
assistant master, and I came back in 1860. 
My interest in boating led me, on the invita- 
tion of successive captains of the boats, to 
coach the eight for the Westminster race and 
afterwards for Henley, and I continued this 
coaching until I became head master in 
1884. At the very beginning of my assistant 
mastership I started the Volunteers, of which, 
as I have said, I was in command for a time. 
Even now, though I am no longer able to 
coach, boating and boat-building have a great 
fascination for me, and during the holidays I 
find a great deal of pleasure in designing 
racing eights and other river craft. 

“Oh, yes,” this in answer to a question I 
asked, “I knew Mr. Gladstone many years. 
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by the Vice-President of the Society. In 
turning over the leaves of the book he 
came upon a speech of his own, and looking 
at the writing he declared, ‘That is not 
his writing,’ meaning the Vice-President’s 


of the week; ‘that is Milnes Gaskell’s 
writing,’ yet it was sixty years, at least, 
since he had seen the writing in questions 


On that visit everyone remarked the extra- 
ordinary care Mrs. Gladstone took of her 
husband. Mr. Gladstone himself always 
appreciated that care, but he often humor- 
ously resented it. The story is told of him 
how that when he was walking in the garden 
one evening, and Mrs. Gladstone called to 
him to come in, he said, ‘I shall take one 
turn more just to show my independence.’ 
“Yes, I also knew Lord Beaconsfield. I 
remember going down to Hughenden one 
day to arrange for a field day for our Volun- 
teers, whom he had kindly invited, and I 
was greatly amused at the fact that on going 
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out to show us the grounds he took with 
him a little bill-hook. It was just at the time 
when Mr. Gladstone was being caricatured as 
a wood-cutter with an enormous axe. Lord 
Beaconsfield, however, did not say a single 
word that suggested there was any meaning 
in his action, so I must leave you and your 
readers to draw what inference you choose 
from the circumstance.” 

“It is a trite saying, I know, that ‘the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton.’ How many Etonians are 
now at the front ? 

“ Altogether over 1,100 in various branches 
of the service. Sir Redvers Buller, Lord 
Methuen, General Pole-Carew, and many 


other general officers were at Eton, and, of 


course, everybody remembers that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Roberts himself, is an 
old Eton boy. He was at the school some 
years before I was, and, from what I have 
said, you will not be surprised at learning 
that there are, so far as I have been able to 
discover, no traditions preserved of him 
during the time he was here.” 

“Much has been heard from time to time 
about the evils of fagging. How far does 
your experience bear out this statement ? 
What are the present services of the fag, 
and the relation between him and his fag 
master ?” 
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“There is in reality’ very little fagging. 
It is restricted to Sixth and Fifth forms 
above Middle Division—that is, to boys who 
are, as a rule, about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. A lower boy may be sent 
on a message, and in the houses there is 
a certain amount of fagging for breakfast 
and tea. But there is now much less of this 
than in former days. While a fag is supposed 
to owe these services to his master, the fag- 
master, on the other hand, has to befriend 
and protect his fag if he does his duty. It 
is very rare that any question as to misuse of 
the power of fagging arises. I do not believe 
that anything of the kind often occurs, or 
that it would be left unnoticed or unpunished 
by the boys themselves.” 

If the boys find a visit to the head master’s 
room as pleasant an experience as I did, 
they must have a very happy life at Eton. 
There are, however, interviews and interviews 

“illustrated interviews” and others—and 
the point of view of the interviewer is, as a 
rule, different from that of the interviewed. 
Still, I can regard an interview with Dr. 
Warre, even for a schoolboy, being robbed of 
much of its pain by reason of his sympathy 
of manner and broadness of view, which 
cannot fail to strike the most casual observer, 
in which category I will, for this occasion 
only, and without prejudice, set myself down. 




















Who Lives Next Door? 


THE LEGEND OF 


A LONDON STREET. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


I. 

“HE house is in thorough 
repair, sir, and the drainage 
has been carefully examined 
by our own man; and if I 
might advise, sir, I should 
say, buy the lease. Fifty 
It is a bargain.” 





years to run. 
“Not at that price,” I said. 

me, what about next door ?” 
“Colonel Derrick, sir; old Indian officer.” 


“ But tell 


“No, no; I mean that blank, bricked- 
up place. What is it—-a workshop of some 
kind ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir; the gentleman at the 
next house but one is an artist, and I believe 
he uses the house between him and this as a 
studio. Windows on the other side face 
north.” 

We had a good look at the next house as 
we passed it once more, and again noticed 
that it looked very blank and grim, with the 
door and every window from basement to 
attic bricked up. In other respects it was 
exactly like the dwellings in the rest of the 
narrow street, one dating from the days of 
George II., and attractive to us from the fact 
that it was only a footway, posts and rails at 
either end putting a stop to all other traffic. 

.The result was that I bought the lease ; we 
furnished the house, moved in, and congratu- 
lated ourselves more and more for what we 
called our luck in having procured a delight- 
fully old-fashioned home in a quiet street 
at least, in as quiet a street as can be 
obtained in the big City. 

“It’s almost as good as being in chambers 
in the Temple, dear. I am glad we came,” 
said my wife, at breakfast one morning. “I 
like the house more and more. Why, it 
might be detached, for all we hear of our 
neighbours.” 

Only a few mornings later my wife 
returned to the subject. 

“That studio next door doesn’t belong to 
Mr. Delayne.” 

“What! How do you know?” 

“Jane says Mr. Delayne’s servant told her. 
She thought it was our place, and went with 
this house.” 


The time went on and we, being very quiet 
people, much engrossed in our own affairs 
and going about a good deal, gave no further 
thought to the blank house next door. 

Naturally I had only the ground-rent to 
pay, and it was very light for such a dwelling ; 
but this was made up for by the rates, which 
rather staggered me when they came due, 
being so heavy that I wrote an angry appeal 
to the parish authorities, pointing out that 
the demand was much in excess of what it 
should have been for such a place. 

I waited then, but not long, before a 
business-like letter came from the collector 
to say that the previous holder of the lease 
had never made any demur, and that a little 
consideration must show me that the assess- 
ment was upon what in fact answered to two 
houses, although the studio or warehouse was 
not used as a dwelling. 

“Whatever does the man mean ?” said my 
wife, to whom I was reading the letter. 

“Stop a moment,” I said, “ I don’t under- 
stand myself.” 

“1 do,” cried my wife, quickly ; “he has 
charged you rates for that blank place next 
door that must belong to the people in the 
next street.” 

“The idiot ! 
on paper !” 

] sat down at the writing-table and wrote 
the note, and then I lit my pipe, to sit and 
think; and as I thought it began to seem 
very mysterious, and a whole train of strange 
ideas marshalled themselves and began to 
march through my brain. 

“Here, I won't write to the man to-day,” 
I said, at last. 

“No; don’t do anything rash, dear. It 
can only be a mistake,” said my wife, sagely. 
“ Wait.” 


I'll give him such a dose 


Il. 
I AGREED to wait, and that night I lay awake 
thinking about the house ; but, all the same, 
I awoke early, dressed, and went to one of 
the back windows, leaned out as far as I 
could, and saw little enough—the back 
windows of a house that had not been 
cleaned or painted for years, the lower ones 
being covered with bars, 
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Then I looked down at the garden with 
growing interest, to see the great plane tree 
and plenty of grass where grass would grow. 

My next movement was to the upper 
window, from whence I hoped to see the 
bottom garden wall. I was not disappointed. 
I could see it from end to end, and I made 
out that not only was there no door of com- 
munication with the garden on the other 
side, but no traces of a footpath anywhere ; 
all was over- 
grown. 

“The mys- 
tery increases,” 
I said to my- 
self, and I de- 
scended with 
the intention of 
going out into 
our own cat- 
walk ; but mys- 
tery begat mys- 
tery, for I could 
hear the maids 
about, and 
seeking a screen 
for my very un- 
usual proceed- 
ings I went 
into my study 
and lit my pipe, 
going out smok- 
ing. Not that I 
could see much 
more than I 
had made out 
when leaning 
from the upper 
windows, and 
after a time I 
went in. 

To my sur- 
prise I found 
my wife up and 
dressed. 

“We are in 
luck’s way, 
dear,” I said. 
“Fate has left 
us a legacy, and I mean to take possession 
of that next house.” 

“ But you have no key.” 

“Never mind that, I'll find a way in.” 

“] know it’s perfectly absurd, dear,” said 
my wife ; “ but somehow I can’t help think 
ing about that dreadful place by day and 


dreaming about it at night, when all sorts of 


horrible ideas come to me.” 
“I’m just in the same boat,” I said ; “ but 





‘THE MYSTERY INCREASES, I SAI) TO MYSELF.” 
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don’t call it a dreadful place. The house 
has been deserted or forgotten, that’s all. 
Look here. As soon as the servants are gone 
to bed to-night I mean to take the steps, get 
over the wall, and see if there’s a way in at 
the back.” 

It seemed as if the servants never would 
go to bed that night, but at last the coast was 
clear, and, leaving my wife pale and trembling, 
I sallied forth, raised my ladder, reached the 
top of the wall, 
drew up and 
lowered the 
steps on the 
other side, de- 
scended into a 
rustling mass of 
growth, and 
then stood 
listening and 
breathing hard, 
till the dark 
lanthorn in my 
coat- pocket I 
had __ provided 
myself with re- 
minded me of 
the necessity 
for action by 
growing uncom- 
fortably hot. 

Upon draw- 
ing out the 
heated utensil, 
burning my 
fingers and 
spreading a pe- 
culiar odour of 
blistering japan, 
I turned on the 
light a very 
little, feeling 
sure that some- 
must be 


one 
watching me, 
till, growing 


reckless, I took 
a few steps for- 
ward, and found 
that there was a narrow area choked up with 
growth, and windows belonging to the base- 
ment, but bricked up. Then I came to a 
door, likewise bricked up, and growing bolder 
and raising the rays of my lamp, I made them 
play upon the lower windows of the house, 
two on the left side of the doorway, one on 
the right. 

There was nothing more to learn, so I 
returned as I had come, to find my wife 
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waiting, panting as if after exertion, and 
ready to greet me with :— 

“Oh, my dear, how long you have been! 
Now I hope you are satisfied.” 

“Satisfied!” I cried. “ Are you?” 


Ill. 


So far from being satisfied, our curiosity had 
only received a fresh whet, and as the days 
glided on and we continued our long dis- 
cussions as to what could be the reason for 
the house being so strangely closed up, it 
dawned more and more upon me that I was 
not the most curious, for my wife ceased all 
opposition, only putting in a word when I 
made various proposals about getting into 
the place so as to solve the mystery. 

So one night after all was still and I had 
taken my wife down into the wine - cellar, 
and was holding a flat candlestick into one 
of the empty arched bins, she said, rather 
doubtingly :— 

“Yes, you could lock the cellar up after- 
wards every night, and the maids would never 
know what was going on if you wore a pair 
of goloshes and left them down here after 
you had done.” 

“ Every night ?” I said. 
through in one.” 

“Then I think I would try, dear,” said 
my wife. “It will only be into the cellar, 
and if you found that there was anyone 
there you could easily brick the hole up 
again.” 

The next day, having arranged what I 
should require, I visited an ironmonger, to 
buy a couple of long chisels, a small crow- 
bar, and a short-handled, heavy hammer. 

That afternoon I busied myself covering 
the head of the hammer with thick leather, 
which I bound on with copper wire, and as 
soon as the maids were safely in their bed 
room that night my wife carried the lamp 
and a candlestick downstairs, while I followed 
with the tools. 

The preparations were few. I borrowed a 
kitchen chair, and a stool from the scullery, 
upon which to stand the lamp, my wife in- 
sisting upon keeping me company, and saying 
that she would sit down and attend to the 
dark lanthorn so as to direct the rays from 
the bull’s-eye well upon the bricks at the 
bottom of a narrow, doorway-like bin where I 
intended to work. Then, slipping off coat 
and waistcoat and turning up my sleeves, I 
began. 

I did not get through the wall that night, 
but I perspired freely, and made a pretty 


good hole, wondering the while at the quality 
Vol. xxi.—19 


“T could break 
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of the bricks and mortar used in the days of 
George II. 

The next night I was at it again, finding 
the task harder and harder. 

The third night came, and I was not 
through ; but I had thoroughly realized what 
a bad workman I was by the time I left off, 
with my body terribly heated and my ardour 
much cooled. 

““Look here,” I said, “if I don’t break 
through to-morrow night I shall give it up 
as a bad job, for I’m sick of it.” 

“Oh, my dear,” cried my wife, excitedly, 
“you must go on now !” 

Four hours’ good work the next night 
upon brickwork two feet thick sufficed to 
make an opening amply large enough for me 
to pass through easily, and then I paused, 
covered with mortar dust, to wipe my face 
and think, listening the while, and not hear- 
ing a sound. 

“Now, then,” I said at last, “shall I take 
the lanthorn and go through ?” 

“Yes,” said my wife, excitedly, and then- 
“No, no; don’t go in yet ; the place may be 
full of foul air.” 

“Very well,” I said, giving up willingly, 
for I was very tired; and we returned up- 
stairs, after carefully locking the cellar 
door. 

We neither of us slept much that night, 
and the next day was one weary time of 
suppressed excitement. When at last the 
hour came for descending to the cellar I 
found that my wife was as ready and eager 
as I was. 

I must confess to a slight sense of shrink- 
ing when I closed and locked the cellar-door 
after us, for one of the neighbouring church 
clocks was just striking twelve, and I could 
see by the candle | carried that my wife was 
very pale. But her eyes met mine without 
shrinking, and, exchanging lights, I stepped 
into the tall, arched bin, rather encumbered 
with bricks, bent down close to the hole, 
thrust the turned-on lanthorn before me, 
held it at arm’s length within the adjoining 
cellar, turning it in various directions for a 
minute, and crept through and stood up 
amongst the brick rubbish which had fallen. 
Then, with a strange, creepy sensation attack- 
ing my spine, I once more turned the light 
about, and ended by asking my wife to pass 
me the candle. 

Taking it from her I set it upon the floor 
a dozen feet or so away, and returned. 

“Give me your hand, dear.” 

I took it at once, and she passed through 
so quickly and nimbly that she was directly 
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“1 TURNED THE LIGHT ABOU ” 
after by my side, retaining her grasp, though, 
tightly. 

“Well?” she 
whisper. 

“Well,” I replied, lightly; “here we are. 
Look,” I continued, as I directed the rays 
from the bull’s-eye in all directions, along 
bins and over ceiling and floor; “a cellar 
a wine-cellar with no wine ; nothing but dust 
and cobwebs.” 

“Except .that it is so full of dirt, it is 
exactly like ours, dear,” whispered my wife, 
huskily. 

“Exactly ; only that so far as I can see 
there is not a single bottle of wine. What 
are you looking at ?” 

“I was trying to make out whether there 
were any footsteps in the dust.” 

“Not a step, dear,” I said, as I made the 


said, in an awe- stricken 
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“ Halloa, 
this seems to be a deep bin; 
it’s almost like a passage. It 
goes in ever so far.” 


light play about. 


I advanced towards the 


centre opening on my left, 
and making the light play 


down it I saw, some ten ora 
dozen feet in, something which 
looked queer, and advancing 
I found that the tall bin—free 
from mid-division half-way up 
—seemed to be _ prolonged 
into a passage, probably lead- 
ing into another cellar. 

The object on the floor 
proved to be a board, upon 
which lay a hardened mass of 
mortar blackened with dust, 
and with a bricklayer’s trowel 
nearly rusted away sticking 
in the top, while upon touch- 
ing the handle with my boot 
toe it crumbled away. 

“What does that mean?” 
whispered my wife, who had 
followed. 

“‘ T should say it was brought 
here to brick up some choice 
wine ; but there is no closed- 


up bin visible.  Let’s see ; 
that’s the side facing the 


street. Come along, dear, let’s 
look at the other cellars.” 

We passed out, to find a 
complete repetition of our 
own basement — two more 
cellars being quite empty ; 
the last, which ran beneath 
the pavement, having. still 
within it a dust-covered heap of coals. 

I led the way up the broad flight of stone 
stairs, to find a glass door standing wide open 
and leading into a passage and hall exactly like 
our own in plan ; but whether the floor had 
been covered it was impossible to say, for it 
was half an inch deep in a fine dust, over 
which I stepped gingerly for fear of raising a 
cloud. 

“No steps,” I said, cheerfully, “ but the 
place has been, or is, furnished. Look ; 
there’s a hall-seat and a sideboard. You can 
see at a glance that no one can have been 
here for many years. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we find some fine old Georgian or Queen 
Anne furniture. No, we sha’n't,” I added 
directly, as I made the light once more play 
about through a doorway ; “ this place is full 
of packing-cases,” 
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There was no temptation to look farther, 
so I turned back and made for the front 
room, which in our house was my study. 

The door was wide open, and at the first 
glance we could see that there were book- 
cases upon the walls, while a large table 
occupied the centre, covered with strange- 
looking, dust-covered objects that seemed 
like pieces of machinery. There was a tall 
stool or two, and a faint reflection from one 
of the cobwebbed windows showed that 
though bricked up on the other side the 
glazed sashes were still there. 

We crossed the hall, to find that the 
dining-room door was also wide open ; but 
it had evidently not been used for the same 
purpose as ours. There were the cobwebs 
and dust, and a massive dining-room table 
with extra leaves, but covered closely with 
what I now made out to be stands, bottles, 
chemical retorts, and receivers, in addition to 
various other objects apparently used for 
scientific purposes, while the fire place was 
bricked out to form a kind of furnace. 

We left the blank-looking place after a 
vain effort to pass through into the back 
room looking on the garden by the great 
folding doors, which formed one end of the 
room, but they were fast, and we stepped 
out into the passage. 

“ Nothing very dreadful, dear,” I said. 
“Now, then, what’s here ?” 

I was opposite the drawing-room door as 
I spoke, just at the foot of the broad stair- 
case. 

Unlike the other rooms, this door was 
shut, and it was only with difficulty that the 
handle would turn. But when it did the 
door yielded grudgingly, and the hinges gave 
out a dull, creaking sound. 

“Ah, now we come to the 
room,” I said, as I stepped in. 
thick carpet under foot.” 

“Yes, and curtains,” whispered my wife. 

“ Bureau, cabinets, table, and an old clock. 
Plainly but well furnished. Look ; the fire 
has been left to burn out ; there are cinders 
in the grate, and the poker is lying against 
the fender just as when it was last used.” 

There were the same dust and cobwebs, 
and in one corner a case or two; while in 
front of a chair standing close to the table 
there were a large book and an inkstand, the 
shape of both softened down by dust. 

“ By George!” I said; “ there’s an easy- 
chair, with what looks like a skin upon it.” 

“ Look, dear, look!” cried my wife, in a 
hoarse whisper full of horror. 

“What is it—a rat?” 


furnished 
“ Here’s a 
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* No, no—on that sofa. Oh, for Heaven’s 


sake, come away !” 

She made for the door, candle in hand, 
but I stood as if nailed to the spot for some 
seconds, before walking slowly forward as if 
drawn by some force along the ever-widening 
track of light emanating from the dark 
lanthorn, the widest portion of the rays 
throwing up a something extended upon 
the couch, whose outlines could only be 
those of a sleeping figure or a corpse. 

IV. 
A WILD, agonizing cry brought me to myself, 
and uttering a gasp I sprang back, just in 
time to catch my wife in my arms and save 
her from falling. 

“T cannot bear it—I cannot bear it !” she 
moaned. “Take me away.” 

* Be a woman,” I said, in an awe-stricken 
tone, and passing my arm round her waist. 
“ Now try and walk,” I said, “and we'll get 
out of this dreadful place.” 

She tottered along by my side as we 
passed out into the hall to the foot of the 
stairs, and just then a low, harsh, piteous 
groan came from the room we had quitted, 
sending an icy chill down my back, and 
making me almost drag my poor wife to the 
head of the cellar-stairs in my cowardly fear, 
as in imagination I saw the dreadful figure 
rising from the sofa where it lay, and holding 
out its hands. 

But the strange cry ended with a soft tap 
as of metal against metal, and a feeling of 
shame brought me to my senses, realizing as 
I did that the old door had swung-to again 
on its creaking hinges, and the catch of the 
lock had gently touched the brass socket of 
the jamb. 

“Come, come, my dear,” I said, confidently ; 
“there’s nothing to fear.—Mind the steps. 

Hold tight.—That’s the way.” 

She did not seem as if she could stand, but 
she stepped forward and made her way 
through the opening quickly enough, and I 
followed with the light and had to lead 
her again through the cellar and up into 
the dining-room, where as soon as I had 
helped her into the easy-chair I flew to the 
cellarette and brought out the port wine and 
a glass. 

I confess that we filled and emptied that 
glass twice before my wife exclaimed :— 

“‘Oh, my dear, my dear! Why did we take 
this dreadful house ? ” 

The next morning, with the frightful head- 
ache from which she suffered, my wife was all 
for leaving the place at once, and that night and 
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“FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, COME AWAY!” 


the six following we slept at Brighton, where 
the tonic sea air, added to my wife’s common 
sense, recovered her so that she was quite 
willing to see the folly of her dread, and we 
agreed to return home to run the mystery 
to an end. 

By seven o’clock in the evening we reached 
home, which looked delightfully cosy, and 
we made a show of smiling at one another 
over the pleasant table with its simple, well- 
cooked dinner. 

The servants were in bed by eleven, and 
we were dressed, ready to explore again, my 
wife being firm as a rock; and I compli- 
mented her on the way in which she was 
behaving. 

For after we had descended to our own 
cellar with the dark lanthorn, and locked 
ourselves in, she followed me bravely through 
the hole and up into the mysterious house. 

We both of us shuddered slightly as we 
entered the drawing-room, the light of the 


bull’s-eye showing fantastically upon the 
wall ; but I opened the lanthorn directly and 
lit the candle we had left amidst the dust 
upon the table. 

I closed the bull’s-eye again with a curious, 
half-fanciful idea that it would be safer to 
secure it from being blown out in case 

That was as far as I got, for my thought 
seemed to stop there. Then I took up the 
candlestick. 

“What are you going to do, dear,” 
whispered my wife. 

“* Be brave, and you'll see.” 

She followed me close up, and the next 
minute we were looking down at a skeleton, 
thickly covered with dust and some traces of 
the garments that had been worn. So deeply 
was it covered that the rather ghastly con- 
figuration of the skull was softened and 
robbed of much of its so-called horror, while, 
plainly seen beneath the soft, grey, im 
palpable powder, there were signs of an 
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abundant beard and long, flowing hair on 
either side of a bald crown. 

There was no sign of violence, for the 
figure lay upon its back, stretched to its full 
length, and the bones of the hands stood out 
upon its chest, clasped together. Every- 
thing, in short—not to dwell upon a gruesome 
subject—suggested that the man, whoever 
he was, had lain down to sleep perfectly 
calmly, and in that sleep had died. 

I said so in a whisper, but my wife 
demurred to my theory. 

“T am right, I think,” I replied. “If he 
had been laid out those who attended would 
have placed his arms by his side ; if he had 
been murdered he could not have had his 
hands clasped like that. He must, as I said, 
have died in his sleep, and for all one could 
say to the contrary it may have been a 
hundred years ago.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, softly, and there was 
a tremble in her voice as she clasped her 
own hands and gazed down at the remains. 
“T am not afraid now, dear, only pitiful. 
How sad to have died 
like this—alone.” 

“Perhaps,” I said. 
“Let’s see if we can 
read his story.” 

“ Read his story?” 

“Yes ; by his sur- 
roundings,” and tread- 
ing softly, as it gener- 
ally falls to human 
nature to do in the 
presence of the sacred 
dead, I began to look 
about the room. My 
first steps were to the 
table where the chair 
the dead might have 
used still stood. There 
were dust - covered 
glasses, alembics, and 
retorts, and what 
seemed to be a roughly- 
made object which I somehow 
associated with electricity ; but 
what took my attention most was 
a large metal inkstand with quill pens 
stuck in it, and beside it the big ledger- 
like tome. 

“ Here we are,” I said, as I set down the 
candlestick at the end of the table, close to 
the window, and carefully swept the thick 
dust from the cover of the book, which I 
opened, and saw that it was full of manu- 
script entries on one page, the opposite 
thick yellowish paper being blank, for the 
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book had fallen open where a quill pen had 
been laid in after its owner had been writing 
and had closed it hastily for some reason 
which I could not for the moment divine. 

“ Look here,” I whispered, and I read the 
clearly written characters, beginning at the 
last paragraph, whose final words were written 
in a hand which grew more tremulous to the 
end, and words seemed to have dropped out 
of the writer’s mind. 

The last were :— 

“ And to this lest any trouble should... . 
after my .... 1 herewith sign my.... 

That name had not been signed. There 
were a few scratches, and a blurring mark, a 
blotch as if the pen had fallen on the leaf, 
and then the book must have been hastily 
closed. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed ; “here is the key to 
the whole mystery,” and I closed the book 
again and was in the act of placing it under 
my arm, when my wife uttered a cry of horror 
and a thrill ran through my frame. 
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For suddenly there was a peculiar soft, 
rustling sound from the window, and a some- 
thing came down like a black cloud over the 
end of the table right upon the candle, just 
brushing my head and shoulder as I involun- 
tarily followed my wife’s action and started 
away, to stand the next moment in the semi- 
darkness trembling from the shock and try- 
ing to recover my equanimity, so rudely 
assailed. 

For the bull’s-eye lanthorn, which I had 
closed and left standing at the other end of 
the table, sent its diverging rays directly over 
the dark object which had softly come down 
right over the candle and lay, a heap of dust, 
raising a second visible cloud which played 
in motes through the beam of lamplight and 
began to affect our nostrils and eyes. 

“Only one of the old curtains,” I said. 
“How fortunate it was that I shut the 
lanthorn door.” 

My wife did not speak, but I could hear 
her breath coming and going in a way which 
suggested that her firmness was at an end, 
and I dared put it to no further test. 

“Take up the lanthorn, dear,” I said, 
quietly, “and lead on. This is enough for 
to-night.” 

The lanthorn was lifted from the table and 
its light turned round towards the door, 
which had again swung-to, while, hugging the 
great ledger-like book to my side, I followed, 
seeing her right hand glide into the glow 
where the lanthorn’s disc fell upon the lock. 
Then I heard the door creak a little, and 
the great round spot of light struck across 
the hall on to the wall upon the other side. 

I paused for a moment or two, gazing 
back into the black darkness of the room, 
and then the door swung-to. We made our 
way in silence back through the hole, and, 
after re-locking our cellar-door, up to the 
dining-room, where, after listening for a few 
moments, my wife set down the lanthorn and 
I laid the old dusty book on the table, where 
the light from the bull’s-eye fell. 

“You’ve brought that book?” she said, 
huskily. 

“ Brought it?” I answered. “ Of course. 
It is what I said—the key to the mystery, and 
may act as the title-deeds of that old 
house.” 

She said no more, but sank into a chair, 
and sat back watching me while I opened 
the lanthorn, took a couple of candles 
from the sideboard and lit them at ihe 
smoky flame. 

“ How stupid!” I muttered. “ We've left 
the flat candlestick, but ‘pon my word, when 


I stopped at the door I didn’t feel ready to 
go and rake it out of that dusty old curtain.” 

“No,” panted my wife; “it was horrid. 
Let’s go to bed.” 

“Bed! Not yet,” I said, excitedly. “I’m 
going to have a look first in this book.” 

My wife uttered a low, despairing sigh. 

“T won’t stop long,” I said, opening the 
cover and looking for the owner’s name, but 
finding none, though on one side of the first 
page the date, in a particularly clear, round 
hand, “ March 2oth, 1785.” 

“There,” I cried ; “ that’s something as to 
the time that house has been shut up. Wait 
a moment.” 

I turned over the leaves by scores till I 
reached the pen about three-parts of the way 
through, but there was no date visible till I 
turned back about a score of leaves, when I 
came upon one in the left-hand corner— 
“October, 1819.” 

Here my wife had quite recovered herself, 
and drew her chair up to mine, her curiosity 
mastering the effects of the shock from which 
she had suffered. 

“T don’t see any name,” I said, as I turned 
over leaves at random ; “ but it’s plain enough 
what it is—a physician’s everyday book. 
Here they are, notes of the cases he has 
attended, with the names of patients and 
their ailments, and the prescriptions ad- 
ministered.” 

These, as it seemed by a rapid glance, 
went on for about ten years, when quite a 
change came over the little paragraphs, 
which, so far as I could make out, dealt with 
experiments in chemistry, one in a few words 
expressing disappointment at something which 
had been sought for not having been dis- 
covered. 

“My word, this will be interesting!” I 
said ; “ but we must leave it to-night. Let’s 
have a look at the last pages, though.” 

I turned to them, and we read several with 
increasing eagerness, dwelling long upon the 
last, which told of increasing weakness and 
the despair of a man who seemed to have 
given up the last years of his life to the ex- 
perimental search for something which was to 
prove an infallible cure for certain of the ills 
of human nature, and the gradual awakening 
of the seeker to the fact that he had been a 
dreamer. 

There it was, all recorded—I cannot recall 
the words—but the gist of it was that the 
writer had neglected his practice, which had 
dwindled to nothing, and in his infatuation 
forsaken friends and relatives, living almost 
entirely alone. We read, too, that, finding 
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the house opposite for sale, he had bought it 
for a laboratory, and quietly had it connected 
by a tunnel under the pathway from cellar to 
cellar, and then had the windows and door 
bricked up so that he could pursue his studies 
in complete seclusion, retiring whenever he 
liked. 

Lastly, in the poor dreamer’s own hand- 
writing, was the record of his feeling that his 
life was nearly at an end, and of his pre- 
parations for the final act. 

I cannot recall even the bricf note which 
recorded this, but it was something like this. 
My wife says it was word for word, but I am 
not sure. However, here it is, as nearly as 
I can recollect :— 

** To-morrow is my birthday —ninety-three ; 
and it is forty years since I gave myself up to 
the pursuit of an alluring phantom, perhaps 
from vanity, but Heaven knows I had the 
welfare of the world at heart. I believe I 
shall have strength enough left to build 
up the wall again 
that I once had 
broken through, and 
for which I have 
nightly taken bricks 
and sand from the 
store brought*in by 
the builder, who at 
my wish repaired the 
garden wall of my 
dwelling-house. The 
bag of cement I have 
ordered wi!l suffice 
for that—if I have 
sufficient strength— ( 
if I have sufficient 
strength. It will not 
be noticed in the 
dark cellar perhaps 
when I am missing 
and they search, for 
they will see only a 
wine-bin with a rough 
wall at the back. 

“Two days — but 
it is done. Sleep. 

How soon ?” 

‘““Hial’’ I said, 
closing the book ; 
“enough for to-night. 
Complete self-immo- 
lation.” 

“When he felt that 
the end was close at 
hand,” sighed my 
wife. “ How terrible ! 

How strange !” 
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““ Why, it is three o’clock !” I said, sharply, 
“and the candles are half burned down. 
Here, quick. Wait till I’ve locked up the 
lanthorn.” 

“You are not going to take that book up 
with you, dear?” said my wife, looking at 
me aghast as I lifted it from the table. 

“Indeed, but I am,” I said. “TI shall put 
it in the deed-box.” 

“In our bedroom? No, no; don’t, dear; 
it is too dreadful. Lock it up in the closet 
here.” 

“Very well,” I said, and I locked the 
dusty old folio in the oak closet by the fire- 
place. 

A very short time after we were in a deep 
sleep, and in dreams I was seeing a 
venerable, grey-bearded old man toilsomely 
building himself up as it were in what was 
to be his tomb. After that I seemed to see 
him go and lie down to take his final sleep, 
with his clasped hands upon his breast and 
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his dim eyes covered with dust, gazing 
blankly up towards Heaven, while he lay 
motionless, deaf to the clamour outside, the 
shouts, the rattle of wheels, and the roar of 
the mob who had come to break into the 
house to make a discovery of the murder 
said to have been done. 

“ Yes, yes!” I cried, excitedly, but without 
moving. 

“Oh, pray, pray wake!” cried my wife. 
“Don’t you hear? Can’t you see? Fire! 
fire!” 

I was awake now, to spring out of bed and, 
following my wife’s example, hurry on some 
clothes. We needed no light, for a ruddy 
glow seemed to be coming down from above, 
and before I was half-dressed someone was 
thundering at our knocker. 

I threw up the window, to find the passage 
filling, and a couple of engines were already 
at the end of the place against the posts and 
bars. 

“Yes, yes!” I shouted. “Where is the 
fire ?” 

“Next door, sir,” cried a man, upon whose 
brass helmet the glow was shining. “Come 
down ; we must run the hose up on to your 
roof.” 

I hurried down and admitted the firemen 
and police, one, wo seemed to be the leader, 
saying : 

“The place is going it like a furnace, and 
you'd better get out your plate and any 
valuables you want to save. The police will 
help you.” 

I was almost stunned by the news, con- 
fused as I was by being awakened from a 
deep sleep, and it was some minutes before I 
could realize that the blank house was on 
fire, apparently from top to bottom, and a 
great sheaf of flame and smoke roared out 
from the roof. 

In less than an hour we were gazing at the 
fire from a house a few doors lower on the 
opposite side, where ina neighbourly way we 
had been taken in, to see that our place 
and the adjoining one beyond were all 
involved and our household goods were 
shrivelling up in the flames. 
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“It’s horrible, dear,” I said; “but don’t 
fret. You have all our important papers 
and the insurance policies.” 

“Ves, dear ; all in the deed-box. I saved 
it at once.” 

“Good girl!” I said; “and that book as 
well. | Wify, that tindery old curtain must 
have ignited from the spark left upon the 
snuff when it fell and put the candle out. 
Then it must have slowly smouldered till it 
burst into flame. Never mind; we have 
saved the chronicle. I would not have lost 
that MS. book for a hundred pounds.” 

“Oh, my dear,” sighed my wife, “I am so 
sorry! But don’t you remember, I was afraid 
to have the book brought up to our room ?” 

Never mind what I said in my haste. 
However, if we had lost the key to the 
mystery, I had still the impression of its 
wards upon my mind, and I thought it better 
to keep my own counsel till one day, when 
turning over the pages of a magazine, I came 
upon an article headed, ‘“ Undiscovered 
Crimes.” 

The subject was suggestive, and I read on 
about people who had been murdered and 
whose assailants had never been detected, 
and towards the end the author introduced 
accounts of people who had been missed, 
never to be heard of more. 

One of the last of these dealt with the 
mysterious disappearance of one Doctor 
Blank, of Wareham Place. 

I was all excitement at once, and read on, 
with my pulses beating, of how, towards the 
end of his career, early in the nineteenth 
century, this distinguished man had become 
eccentric, living quite alone and _ giving 
himself up to occult studies, till, how and 
when it was not known, he disappeared. A 
neighbour recalled seeing him go out one 
day, but he was never known to return, and 
searches made in his house showed every 
thing to be in order, but nothing more ; so 
that it was concluded that the infirm, totter- 
ing old man must have been robbed and 
murdered. 

“ Certainly,” the account concluded, “ he 
had never returned to his house.” 
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LXIII. 
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TALKING about the literary 
composition of the Queen’s 
Speech on the opening and the 
closing of a Parliamentary 
Session, one who has occasion- 
ally had something to do with 
its production tells me a curious thing. The 
successive paragraphs of the Speeches natur- 
ally vary in topic with the events of the day. 
But whatever happens the Speech must close 
with a brief prayer. It is a point of honour 
with the Minister drafting the document that 
this petition, always the same in purpose, 
shall never be identical in phrase. Curious 
to see how this worked out, I have looked up 
the Speeches from the Throne delivered 
through the life of the last Parliament, and 
find the tradition carefully observed. 

As will be remembered, the concluding 
prayer was omitted in the Queen’s Speech 
last Session. This is not the first case of the 
kind. In the Queen’s Speech delivered under 
the guidance of the third Salisbury Adminis- 
tration the accustomed concluding prayer 
was forgotten. ‘The Speech abruptly closed 
with suggestion that consideration of legis- 
lative measures, except those necessary to 
provide for the administrative charges of the 
year, should be deferred to another Session. 

When that arrived Ministers came to the 
front with a Speech of +terrible length, con- 
cluding, “I commend these weighty matters 
to your experienced judgment, and pray that 
your labours may be blessed by the guidance 
and favour of Almighty God.” On the pro- 
rogation in the same Session Her Majesty is 
made to say: “In bidding you farewell 
I pray that the blessing of 
Providence may rest upon 
all your labours.” The 
Speech on the opening of 
Parliament in January, 
1897, was again very long, 
leaving room only for the 
somewhat brusque re- 
mark, “I heartily com- 
mend your important 
deliberations to the guid- 
ance of Almighty God.” 
At the close of the Session, 
which counted among its 
accomplished works. the 
dole to denominational 
schools, the Queen prays 
that “the fruit of your 


labours may be assured 
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by the protection and blessing of Almighty 
God.” 

The next Session opens with the prayer, 
“T heartily commend your momentous 
deliberations to the care and guidance of 
Almighty God.” “I pray that the blessing 
of Almighty God may attend you” is the 
Queenly benediction at the close of the 
Session. In February, 1899, the Queen, 
addressing my lords and gentlemen, prays 
“that Almighty God may have you in His 
keeping and guide your deliberations for 
the good of my people.” At the end of 
the Session—the principal fruit whereof was 
the Clergy Relief Bill —prayer is offered 
“that the blessing of Almighty God may 
attend upon the fruit of your labours for the 
benefit of my people.” 

The brief War Session of 1899 was opened 
with the prayer that “in performing the 
duties which claim your attention you may 
have the guidance and blessing of Almighty 
God.” At the prorogation the war in South 
Africa gave a special turn to the phraseology. 
“T trust,” the Queen is represented as saying, 
“that the Divine blessing may rest upon 
your efforts and those of my gallant Army 
to restore peace and good government to 
that portion of my Empire, and to vindicate 
the honour of this country.” At the begin- 
ning of last Session the Queen, addressing 
both Houses of Parliament, ‘commended 
their deliberations in this anxious time to 
the blessing and guidance of Almighty God.” 
Her Majesty’s last words to the fourteenth 
Parliament of her reign prayed “ that 
Almighty God may have you in His keeping, 
and that His blessing may 
be with you.” 

It will be seen from this 
unresponsive litany that 
though it is mainly com- 
piled from a narrow circle 
of words, their arrange- 
ment is always studiously 
varied. 

When Mr. 
“wa’aM.” Arthur Balfour 

writes his let- 
ters to the Queen, giving 
a summary of proceedings 
at the current sitting of 
the House of Commons, 
he observes a formula of 
address consecrated by 
long usage. “ Mr. Balfour,” 
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so the missive runs, “presents his humble duty 
to the Queen, and informs Her Majesty . 
Here follows the narrative, which it is hoped 
the Leader of the House, in the dull times that 
prevailed at Westminster during the last five 
years, managed to make more sparkling than 
was possible to other Parliamentary summary- 
writers. This quaint form of address finds its 
parallel in the business or social communica- 
tions of the Queen’s entourage. In humbler 
domestic circles the old-fashioned word 
“Ma’am” is rarely beard. Servants and 
shopkeepers when they have occasion to 
approach its use go back to the more formal 





original. Itis, “Yes, madam,” or “No, 
madam.” ‘The Queen is still “‘ Ma’am.” 
a Lord Salisbury has good reason to 
QUEEN ‘ 
op seaneen know that in the spacious times of 
— -_ Queen Elizabeth the form of epis- 
nenene tolary communication between 
onem her Ministers and Her Majesty 


was less formal than that in 
vogue with the Parliamentary letter-writer from 
the Treasury Bench to-day. The Premier 
is heritor of the correspondence of his great 
ancestor and namesake, Sir Robert Cecil. 
In the spring of 1598 Sir Robert was dis- 
patched to the King of France on a diplo- 
matic mission. Writing to the Queen under 
date 5th April of that year, he addresses her 
directly as “ Most Gracious Sovereign,” and 
throughout as “ Your Majesty.” In reporting 


his audience with the King—whom, by the 
way, “about three of the clock on Tuesday ” 
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the English Ambassador found in bed—the 
astute Cecil turns a pretty compliment. “We 
have,” he writes, “thought it good to set 
down precisely the same language which I, 
the secretary, used, for we know your Majesty 
to be in all languages one of the muieu/x 
disans of Europe, and most justly think that 
your Majesty had cause to be very jealous 
whether your meaning had been delivered 
in the French to the same sense which our 
English repetition should now express.” 
Here follows, in French of the sixteenth 
century, what Sir Robert said to the King, 
sitting down by his bedside, “where we 
warmed him so well as, whether it was his 
physic or our message, Monsieur le Grand 
was fain to fetch drink for him.” 
There is in this letter delightful 
THE OLD disclosure of the ways of the old 
DIPLOMACY. diplomacy. Reporting the read- 
ing of what purported to be the 
text of an important secret document, Sir 
Robert says: “First we left out any of 
those articles which showed the King of 
Spain’s readiness to yield him (the King of 
France) all his desires, because that would 
have made him proud and to raise himself 
towards us. For though we think he knows 
too well what he shall have of Spain, yet we 
would not have him think that we know 
it out of the Spaniard’s mouth. Secondly 
we left out anything to him that might show 
to him that the Spaniards meant to offer any 
injurious conditions*to England, for then he 
would also have thought 
your Majesty’s state the 
more irreconcilable, and 
therefore only acquainted 
him with the reports of 
Villeroie’s speeches, of the 
Legate’s speeches, of Bel 
liurs his speeches, and other 
things which we have further 
set down in the enclosed.” 
Here is a picture for a 
painter in search of an 
historical subject. Henri 
Quatre, in bed at three 
o'clock on an April after- 
noon, alternating between 
the refreshment of medicine 
and strong drink; seated 
by his side the crafty English 
emissary, with innocent air, 
reading: a_ carefully - trim- 
med document. 
But if the English diplo- 
matist had his secrets the 
French King had his. The 
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letter, now carefully treasured at Hatfield, is 
dated sth April, 1598. Eight days later 
Henri Quatre promulgated the Edict of 
Nantes, with far-reaching consequences not 
only for the history of France but for the 
trade and commerce of England. 
A notable thing inthe candidature 
for election to the new Parlia- 
ment was the rush of ‘novelists 
into this new field of fiction. 
One remembers at least three—Conan Doyle, 
Anthony Hope, and Gilbert Parker. Mr. 
Barrie coquetted with a constituency, but 
came to the conclusion that 
he would bide a wee. Of 
the three first named, only 
Mr. Gilbert Parker was 
successful in securing one 
of the Seats of the Mighty. 
Mr. Conan Doyle was badly 
beaten, while Mr. Anthony 
Hope, like his acquaintance 
Quisanté, was, on the eve 
of the contest, attacked by 
illness. Unlike his hero, 
who struggled on and fell 
in the breach soon after it 
was won, Mr. Anthony 
Hope discreetly retired, 
regained his health, and 
lives to fight another day. 

Mr. Henry Norman does 
not rank as a romancist, 
though he has written 
“The Real Japan.” But 
he is a man of letters who 
by sheer ability has made 
his way to the front rank 
of journalism. He has the 
advantage, rare among our 
councillors at West- 
minster, of having studied 
foreign affairs, Western 
and Far Eastern, on the spot. 
Whether Parliament is the best 
place for men of letters is an 
interesting question. If con- 
spicuous success in a new walk 
be counted as essential to the 
affirmative, the yea will be uttered with 
diffidence. It is not necessary to go back to 
the case of Bulwer Lytton, or the more 
painful one of John Stuart Mill, to support 
the assertion that there is something in the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons un- 
congenial to the ascendency of the literary 
man. 

One brilliant exception is found in the 
case of Lord Rosebery, who is equally in 
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command of himself and the situation 
whether writing books in his library or 
making speeches in the House of Lords and 
on the public platform. But there is no 
other. Mr. John Morley will be known to 
fame as a literary man, not as a member of 
the House of Commons. If any man might 
be counted upon in advance to command 
the attention of the House of Commons it 
was Mr. Justin McCarthy. A man of wide 
reading, retentive memory, varied knowledge 
of the world, gifted with humour, a ready 
speaker, here seemed every quality to compel 
success. Yet the author 
of “Dear Lady Disdain,” 
and a score of other popular 
novels, never reached that 
place in the House which 
his talents seemed to merit, 
and for which his friends 
confidently designated him. 

On the whole journalists 
do better in the House of 
Commons than do those 
ranking as men of letters. 
Mr. Courtney instructed 
the world through the 
leader columns of the 
Times before, encouraged 
by his success, he stepped 
cn to the more prominent 
platform of the House of 
Commons to carry on his 
beneficent work. Mr. 
Labouchere is one of the 
most entertaining journal- 
ists of the age, not laying 
aside the pen even while 
he was steadily making his 
way to a position of in- 
fluence in the House of 
Commons. If Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor had given him- 
self up entirely to Parliamentary work he 
would have taken high rank as a debater. 
But the House of Commons will have nothing 
to do with men who give it only the odds and 
ends of their time. After living laborious 
days in discharge of his journalistic work Mr. 
O’Connor sometimes scorns delights, and 
remains in his place long enough to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. Even with this desultory 
habit he commands an audience for a 
vigorous speech. The general result is, 
however, confirmatory of the axiom that no 
man can serve two masters. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles, perceiving this funda- 
mental truth, has renounced journalism, in 
which profession he first made his mark, has 
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gentlemen of England seated 
opposite. 
When he first entered the 
House he was unconsciously 
} and undesignedly the occasion 
of Parliament, of almost equal Dy for embarrassment in_ high 
knowledge of public affairs, places. North of the Tweed 
foilowed the same course. his surname is pronounced as 
Whilst the Marquis of Salis- if all the letters had fallen out 
bury was still Lord Robert of it except the first and the 
Cecil, he was a regular, even last. When Mr. Gully came 
a struggling, journalist. His to the Chair he scrupulously 
political career opening out, he called on “ Mr. D L,” the letters 
gave up leader-writing, and pronounced full length. The 
devoted himself to the House puzzlement displayed on the 
of Commons. The advantage countenances of mere 
of his early training is felt and Southerners at sound of 
witnessed to this day in the this unfamiliar name was 
exquisite perfection of the turn embarrassing. To the 
of his spoken sentences. The Speaker, as to other 
Premier is one of the very few Englishmen, the member 
of our public men whose for Kirkcaldy to-day is 
political speeches have a subtle, “Mr. DalseZ.” 
indescribable, but unmistak- Other old members 


given himself up entirely to 
the House of Commons, and 
has made his way accord- 
ingly. It must not be for- 
gotten that another member 
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able, literary flavour. 

The new Parlia- 
ment shows a con- 
siderable advance 


THE 
PRESS. 


in the number of 
members who in one way or the other are 


connected with the Press. 


seat was saved from contest by 
the chance appearance in the 
Quarterly he edits of an article 
on the war; Sir John Leng, 
proprietor of the Dundee 
Advertiser, who does not often 
trouble the House with a set 
speech, has a searching way of 
putting questions which effects 
more practical good throughout 
a Session than the average of 
long speeches ; Mr. Dalziel, who 
a dozen years ago entering the 
Lobby as a journalist, now sits 
for Kirkcaldy, holding it with 
increased majority, whilst all 
round him Liberals fell. His is 
another case of the not frequent 
incidence of equal facility with 
tongue and pen. He has the 
courage of his opinions, does 
not flinch from performance of 
what he regards as a public 
duty, and in a pleasant voice 
that adds to the aggravation 
“says things” that sometimes 
shock the sensibilities of the 


LORD ROBERT CECIL AS A STRUGGLING 


Survivors of the 
last Parliament are Mr. Arthur Eliott, whose 
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of the 


GEORGE NEWNES. 


Liverpool Courier. 
comers are 
I venture to predict will make his mark in 


returned to the new 
Parliament are Mr. Scott, 
the editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and 
Mr. Willox, proprietor 
Among new 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who 


the House as he did in the 
armoured train; Mr. Cust, a 
former editor of the Pad/ Mal/ 
Gasette; Sir George Newnes, 
and Mr. Leicester Harmsworth, 
one of a notable band of 
brothers. The total of news- 
paper proprietors and journalists 
in the present House of Com- 
mons is thirty-three. 

Many years ago Mr. 
Gladstone, _ talking 
about the constitu- 
tion of the first 
House of Commons in which 
he sat, told me there were 
in it not more than five 
members connected with trade 
and commerce. Things have in 
this matter considerably changed 
since that far-off day. Trade 
and. commerce represent con- 
siderably more than half the 
muster of the fifteenth Parlia- 
ment of the Queen. There 
are, to blurt out what the 
member of Parliament of the 
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mid-century would regard as the most 
appalling fact, thirteen who rank as shop- 
keepers and traders. 

In this the first regular Session 
of the new Parliament the attend- 
ance in both Houses will be 
appreciably greater owing to the 
return of members who volunteered for 
active service in South Africa. Whilst the 
House of Commons contributed twenty-seven 
members, the House of Lords sent thirty-six, 
including the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief, Lord Kitchener, and Lord Methuen. 
Of the peers the Marquis of Winchester and 
the Earl of Airlie were killed on the field of 
battle. Lord Folkestone, who went out as 
major of the 1st Wiltshire Volunteer Rifle 
Corps, comes back Earl of 
Radnor, his father, once a 
well-known figure in the 
House of Commons, dying 
during his absence. This 
event removes a promising 
figure from the Commons. 
In the one or two 
speeches he made 

since his return for 

the Wilton Division 

in 1892, Lord Folke- 

stone displayed a 

lively talent, which 

it is to be feared 

will be lost in the 

more languorous 
atmosphere of the 

House of Lords. 

He commenced his 

training for Parlia- 
mentary work by 

acting as assistant 

private secretary to 

Mr. Chaplin at the Board of Agriculture. 
Had it been possible for him to return to the 
new House of Commons he might have 
renewed his intimacy with his old chief on a 
back bench above the gangway. 

Other members who return to the familiar 
scene under altered circumstances are Lord 
Cranborne, who takes his seat on the 
Treasury Bench as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Lord Stanley, who has 
been promoted from the Whips’ Room to 
the important post of Financial Secretary to 
the War Office. 

In the last Parliament Lord Stanley acted 
as Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 
gallantly bearing the brunt of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's frontal attacks in the matter of 
the illegal sale of liquor at the Lobby bars. 


HOME 
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Lord Cranborne’s migration from below the 
gangway will leave his brother Lord Hugh 
Cecil in the position of principal defender of 
the faith as enshrined in the Established 
Church. 
WEST- 
MINSTER 
HALL. 


It is to be hoped that whilst the 
new Parliament is fresh and 
vigorous it will see to the 
removal of the ridiculous regula- 
tions that bar the public out of their heritage, 
Westminster Hall. At the time of the 
Fenian scare, when outrages were perpetrated 
at the Home Office, the Zimes office, and 
elsewhere, precautions were wisely taken to 
safeguard this unique monument of early 
English history. ‘The public were rigidly 
excluded, and since that time Westminster 
Hall has remained a 
wilderness, untrod- 
den, save by the foot 
of officials, and of 
members electing to 
choose that approach 
to the House. 

The Hall was built 
with special view to 
having its flags trod- 
den by a multitude. 
In modern times 
it never looked so 
well as at the period 
when the Law 
Courts were still an 
adjunct of the Palace 
of Westminster, and 
at the luncheon hour 
the crowd of barris- 
ters, clients, wit- 
nesses, and _ spec: 
tators poured out 
from the Courts to 
pace up and down the splendid thoroughfare. 
There was a later time when from earliest 
dawn till the close at eve on a succession of 
May Days the people crowded in with 
reverent steps, approached and passed the 
bier on which rested the coffin in which Mr. 
Gladstone slept, full of rest from head to foot. 
To-day, with a solitary police- 
man on guard by the members’ 
entrance, the Hall -looks like a 
great gloomy vault. There is 
not even pretence of cause for maintaining 
restrictions imposed in troublesome times. 
At the time Westminster Hall was made 
desolate the watchful eye of the police was 
flashed upon a narrow passage running ke- 
tween Birdcage Walk and Queen Anne’s 
Gate. The Irish Office may be reached 
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through the same approach. A policeman 
was accordingly detailed to guard the 
passage and arrest any treasonable - look- 
ing men. Nearly twenty years have sped 
since, in the height of the Fenian scare, 
the policeman was placed on guard at 
this point. He may be there still; he 
certainly was at his post in the early part of 
last Session when I chanced to pass by this 
secluded entry. Nineteen years ago order 
was issued from Scotland Yard that night 
and day a police- 
man should patrol 
this otherwise 
neglected foot- 
passage. The 
order not having 
been withdrawn, 
night and day the 
policeman has 
been there, his 
not to wonder 
why. 

On the same 
principle actuating 
the official mind, 
the public are to 
this day forbidden 
to enter West- 
minster Hall be- 
cause eighteen 
years ago the 
Fenians attempted 
to blow up Sir 
William Harcourt 
in the Home 
Office. 
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It will be remembered that when 
MEMORIAL a few years ag> the King of 
BRASSES. Siam paid us a visit he displayed 
curiosity far exceeding the habit 
of George III. He did not, so far as was 
known, come across an apple-dumpling. If 
he had he would not have sought his couch 
till he had mastered the mystery how the 
apple got in. On the night he visited the 
Houses of Parliament he passed out by St. 
Stephen’s Chapel and Westminster Hall. 
Thanks to the reverential care of Sir Reginald 
Palgrave, long time Clerk of the House of 
Commons, the pavement is studded with 
small brasses, marking the precise spot where 
King Charles’s chair was placed when he sat 
for his trial, where Perceval fell shot by 
Bellingham, and where other historical events 
in the history of Parliament took place. His 
Majesty of Siam, spotting the brass plates, 
ran about from one to the other wanting to 
know all about them. 


SIR BENJAMIN STONE. 
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There is obvious opportunity for extension 
of Sir Reginald Palgrave’s pious purpose. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s coffin was carried 
through a mourning nation from his hushed 
home at Hawarden to the scene of his more 
than sixty years’ service to the State, it was 
set down on the flags of Westminster Hall, 
just opposite the door opening on the stair- 
way that gives access to the House of 
Commons. Here it rested whilst the in- 
numerable procession passed by to take a 

farewell look, and thence it was carried 
—political foeman and friend bearing 
the pall—on its way to Westminster 
Abbey. Surely the spot is worth 
marking among 
the rest. 
Amonga 
rare col- 
lection 
of photo- 
graphs taken by 
his own camera 
Sir Benjamin 
Stone, photo- 
grapher extra- 
ordinary to the 
House of Com- 
mons, has none 
more interesting 
than one which 
presents the scene 
in Westminster 
Hall in the early 
morning of the 
19th May, 1898. 
The vast Hall 
is empty save for the presence in the coffin 
lying on the bier. A _ striking effect is 
obtained by the morning light streaming 
in from the windows on the eastern side. 
There is something deeply touching in the 
loneliness and silence of the Great Hall. 
Nothing te disturb the last rest of the tired 
workman. 


AN 
HISTORIC 
SCENE. 


The boyish curiosity of the King 
of Siam was embarrassingly de- 
veloped during his visit to the 
sonmemat- House of Lords. His kingly 
. state was evidenced by the chair 
CELLOR. set for him in front of the steps 
of the Throne just behind the Woolsack. 
The House chanced to be in Committee, 
necessitating the Lord Chancellor going 
through a series of manceuvres that would 
be trying even to the stately manner of Lord 
Peel, which elevated the dignity of the Chair 
in the House of Commons. Lord Halsbury 
invests it with superfluity of comicality. 


THE KING 
OF SIAM 
AND THE 
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The House being in Committee the Chair- 
man presides at the table, the Lord Chan- 
cellor marking his temporary abrogation of 
the presidency by standing a pace to the left 
of the Woolsack. Here he remains whilst 
the Chairman rattles the Bill through Com- 
mittee. 

“The question is,” says the Chairman, 
“that I report this Bill without amendment 
to the House.” 

Thereupon Lord Morley hops out of the 
Chair at the table, and simultaneously the 
Lord Chancellor skips back to the Woolsack 
and proceeds with the Orders of the Day. 
Another Bill getting into Committee he hops 
a pace to the left of 
the Woolsack, and the 
Chairman of Com- 
mittees skips into the 
Chair at the table, 
rattles the New Bill 
through, puts the 
question about report- 
ing it, and Lord Chan- 
cellor and Chairman 
repeat their pas de deux. 
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about the Lord High Chancellor something 
reminiscent of John Leech’s illustration to 
the “Christmas Carol,” showing Mr. Fezziwig 
leading off the ball. If the King of Siam 
had been familiar with the masterpiece of 
Christmas stories he would have recalled the 
passage :— 

“ Hilli-ho,” cried old Fezziwig, skipping 
down from the high desk with wonderful 
agility. “Clear away, my lads, and let’s have 
lots of room here. Hilli-ho, Dick! Chirrup, 
Ebenezer !” 

Unaided by association, His Majesty 
thoroughly entered into the fun of the 
thing. In full view of the shocked House of 

Lords he dug _ his 
finger in the ribs of 
his chaperon, Lord 
Harris. I am not 
sure he did not wink. 
I well remember 
how, his face glow- 
ing with laughter, 
he nodded towards 
the broad back of 
the ambulant Lord 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE CHAIRMAN KEPEAT THEIR “PAS DE DEUx.” 


The movement is as automatic as that of the 
two figures in the mechanical weather indi- 
cator, one retiring to his box indicating rain, 
the other coming out to rejoice in fine weather. 

The King of Siam, seated immediately 
behind the plump figure of the Lord 
Chancellor, watched the game with keenest 
interest. His big wig bobbing, his gown 
fluttering with the movement, there was 


Chancellor, drawing Lord Harris’s attention 
to the performance with another playful 
touch in the ribs. 

If, following the example of the Shah, he 
writes a book on his visit to England, this 
episode is sure to have justice done to it. 
It will remain rooted in his memory as part 
of the process of legislation by the Mother 
of Parliaments. 











The First Men 


in the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


CHAPTER X. 
LOST MEN IN THE MOON. 
AVOR’S face caught something 
of my dismay. He stood up and 
stared about him at the scrub 
that fenced us in and rose 
about us, straining upward in 
a passion of growth. He put 
a dubious hand to his lips. He spoke with 
a sudden lack of assurance. “I think,” he 
said, slowly, “we left it’. . . . somewhere 

. about ¢here.” 

He pointed a hesitating finger that wavered 
in an arc. 

“I’m not sure.” His look of. consterna- 
tion deepened. “Anyhow,” he said, with 
his eyes on me, “it can’t be far.” 

We had both stood up. We made un- 
meaning ejaculations ; our eyes sought in the 
twining, thickening jungle round about us. 

All about us on the sunlit slopes frothed 
and swayed the darting shrubs, the swelling 
cactus, the creeping lichens, and wherever 
the shade remained the snowdrifts lingered. 
North, south, east, and west spread an iden- 
tical monotony of unfamiliar forms. And 
somewhere, buried already among this tangled 
confusion, was our sphere, our home, our only 
provision, our only hope of escape from this 
fantastic wilderness of ephemeral growths 
into which we had come. 

“T think, after all,” he said, pointing sud- 
denly, “it might be over there.” 

“No,” I said. “We have turned in a 
curve. See! here is the mark of my heels. 
It’s clear the thing must be more to the east- 
ward, much more. No! the sphere must be 
over there.” 

“T think,” said Cavor, “I kept the sun 
upon my right all the time.” 

“ Every leap, it seems to me,” I said, “ my 
shadow flew before me.” 

We stared into one another’s eyes. The 
area of the crater had become enormously 
vast to our imaginations, the growing thickets 
already impenetrably dense. 

“Good heavens! What fools we have 
been !” 

“ Tt’s evident that we must find it again,” 
said Cavor, “and that soon. ‘The sun grows 
stronger. We should be fainting with the 
heat already if it wasn’t so dry. And.... 
I’m hungry.” 

I stared at him. 
aspect of the matter before. 





I had not suspected this 
But it came to 


me at once—a positive craving. “Yes,” I 
said with emphasis, “I am hungry too.” 

He stood up with a look of active resolu- 
tion. * “ Certainly we must find the sphere.” 

As calmly as possible we surveyed the 
interminable reefs and thickets that formed 
the floor of the crater, each of us weighing in 
silence the chances of our finding the sphere 
before we were overtaken by heat and hunger. 

“Tt can’t be fifty yards.from here,” said 
Cavor, with indecisive gestures... “The only 
thing is to beat round about until we come 
upon it.” 

“That is all we can do,” I said, without 
any alacrity to begin our hunt. “TI wish this 
confounded spike bush did not grow so 
fast |” 

“ That’s just it,” said Cavor. 
lying on a bank of snow.” 

I stared about me in the vain hope of 
recognising some knoll or shrub that had 
been near the sphere. But everywhere was 
a confusing sameness, everywhere the aspiring 
bushes, the distending fungi, the dwindling 
snow-banks, steadily and inevitably changed. 
The sun scorched and stung ; the faintness of 
an unaccountable hunger mingled with our 
infinite perplexity. And even as we stood 
there, confused and lost amidst unprecedented 
things, we became aware for the first time of 
a sound upon the moon other than the stir 
of the growing plants, the faint sighing of the 
wind, or those that we ourselves had made. 

Boom ... Boom... Boom... 

It came from beneath our feet, a sound in 
the earth, We seemed to hear it with our 
feet as much as with our ears. Its dull reso- 
nance was muffled by distance, thick with 
the quality of intervening substance. No 
sound that I can imagine could have 
astonished us more, or have changed more 
completely the quality of things about us. 
For this sound, rich, slow, and deliberate, 
seemed to us as though it could be nothing 
but the striking of some gigantic buried clock. 

Boom ... Boom... Boom... 

Sound suggestive of still cloisters, of sleep- 
less nights in crowded cities, of vigils and the 
awaited. hour, of all that is orderly and 
methodical in life, booming out pregnant and 
mysterious in this fantastic desert! To the 
eye everything was unchanged; the deso- 
lation of bushes and cacti waving silently in 
the wind stretched unbroken to the distant 
cliffs ; the still, dark sky was empty overhead, 


“ But it was 
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and the hot sun hung and burned. And 
through it all, a warning, a threat, throbbed 
this enigma of sound. 

Boom... Boom... Boom... 

We questioned one another in faint and 
faded voices. “A 
clock ?” 

“ Like a clock!” 

“ What is it?” 

“What can it 
be?” 

“Count,” was 
Cavor’s belated 
suggestion, and at 
that word the 
striking ceased. 

The silence, 
the rhythmic dis- 
appointment of 
the silence, came 
as a fresh. shock. 
For a moment 
one could doubt 
whether one had 
ever heard a 
sound. Orwhether 
it might not still 
be going on! Had 
I indeed heard a 
sound ? 

I felt the pres- 
sure of Cavor’s 
hand upon my 
arm. He spoke 
in an undertone 
as though he 
feared to wake 
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“I do not understand!” he whispered, 
close to my face. He waved his hand 
vaguely skyward, the vague suggestion of 
still vaguer thoughts. 

“ A hiding-place ! 


” 


If anything came—— 

I looked about 

us. I nodded my 

head in assent to 
him. 

We started off, 
moving stealthily, 
with the most 
exaggerated _ pre- 
cautions against 
noise. We went 
towards a thicket 
of scrub. A 
clangour like 
hammers flung 
about a boiler 
hastened our 
steps. “ We must 
crawl,” whispered 
Cavor. 

The lower 
leaves of the 
bayonet plants, 
already over- 
shadowed by the 
newer ones above, 
were beginning to 
wilt and shrivel 
so that we could 
thrust our way 
in among the 
thickening stems 
without any 











some sleeping 
thing. “Let us 
keep together,” he 
whispered, “and look for the sphere. We 
must get back to the sphere. This is beyond 
our understanding.” 

“Which way shall we go?” 

He hesitated. An intense persuasion of 
presences, of unseen things about us and 
near us, dominated our minds. What could 
they be ? Where could they be? Was this arid 
desolation, ¢alternately frozen and scorched, 
only the outer rind and mask of some sub- 
terranean world? And if so, what sort of 
world ? What sort of inhabitants might it not 
presently disgorge upon us ? 

And then stabbing the aching stillness, as 
vivid and sudden as an unexpected thunder- 
clap, came a clang and rattle as though great 
gates of metal had suddenly been flung apart. 

It arrested our steps. We stood gaping 
helplessly. Then Cavor stole towards me. 

Vol. xxi.—21. 





serious injury. 
A stab in the 
face or arm we 
did not heed. At the heart of the thicket 
I stopped and stared panting into Cavor’s 
face. 

“Subterranean,” he whispered. 

“They may come out.” 

“We must find the sphere !” 

“ Yes,” I said, ** but how ?” 

“ Crawl till we come to it.” 

“ But if we don’t ?” 

“Keep hidden. See what they are like.” 

“ We will keep together,” said 1. 

He thought. ‘“ Which way shall we go?” 

“ We must take our chance.” 

We peered this way and that. Then very 
circumspectly we began to crawl through the 
lower jungle, making so far as we could 
judge a circuit, halting now at every waving 
fungus, at every sound, intent only on the 
sphere from which we had so foolishly 
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emerged. Ever and again from out of the 
earth beneath us came concussions, beat- 
ings, strange, inexplicable, mechanical 
sounds, and once and then again we thought 
we heard something, a faint rattle and 
tumult, borne to us through the air. But 
fearful as we were we dared essay no vantage- 
point to survey the crater. For long we saw 
nothing of the beings whose sounds were so 
abundant and insistent. But for the faint- 
ness of our hunger and the drying of our 
throats that crawling would have had the 
quality of a very vivid dream. It was so 
absolutely unreal. The only element with 
any touch of reality was these sounds. 

Figure it to yourself! About us the 
dreamlike jungle, with the silent bayonet 
leaves darting overhead, and the silent, vivid, 
sun-splashed lichens under our hands and 
knees, waving with the vigour of their growth 
as a carpet waves when the wind gets beneath 
it. Ever and again one of the bladder 
fungi, bulging and distending under the 
sun, loomed upon us. Ever and again some 
novel shape in vivid colour obtruded. The 
very cells that built up these plants were as 
large as my thumb, like beads of coloured 
glass. And all these things were saturated 
in the unmitigated glare of the sun, were 
seen against a sky that was bluish-black and 
spangled still, in spite of the sunlight, with 
a few surviving stars. Strange! the very 
forms and texture of the stones were strange. 
It was all strange: the feeling of one’s 
body was unprecedented, every other move- 
ment ended 
in a surprise. 
The breath 
sucked thin in 
one’s throat, 
the blood 
floweda 
through one’s 
ears in a throb- 
bing tide, 
thud, thud, 
thud, thud... 

And ever 
and again 
came gusts of 
turmoil, ham- 
mering, the 
clanging and 
throb of ma 
chinery, and 
presently - 
the bellowing |, 
of great s 

— 
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beasts ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE MOONCALF PASTURES. 


So. we two poor terrestrial castaways, lost in 
that wild-growing moon jungle, crawled in 
terror before the sounds that had come 
upon us. We crawled as it seemed a long 
time before we saw either Selenite or moon- 
calf, though we heard the bellowing and 
gruntulous noises of these latter continually 
drawing nearer to us. We crawled through 
stony ravines, over snow slopes, amidst fungi 
that ripped like thin bladders at our thrust, 
emitting a watery humour; over a perfect 
pavement of things like puffballs and beneath 
interminable thickets of scrub. And ever 
more hopelessly our eyes sought for our 
abandoned sphere. The noise of the moon- 
calves would at times be a vast, flat, calf-like 
sound, at times it rose to an amazed and 
wrathy bellowing, and again it would become 
a clogged, bestial sound as though these un- 
seen creatures had sought to eat and bellow 
at the same time. 

Our first view was but an inadequate, 
transitory glimpse, yet none the less disturb- 
ing because it was incomplete. Cavor was 
crawling in front at the time, and he first was 
aware of their proximity. He stopped dead, 
arresting me with a single gesture. 

A crackling and smashing of the scrub ap- 
peared to be advancing directly upon us, and 
then, as we squatted close and endeavoured 
to judge of the nearness and direction of this 
noise, there came a terrific bellow behind us, 
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so close and vehement that the tops of the 
bayonet scrub bent before it, and one felt the 
breath of it hot and moist. And turning 
about we saw indistinctly through a crowd of 
swaying stems the mooncalf’s shining sides 
and the long line of its back looming out 
against the sky. 

Of course it is hard for me now to say how 
much-I saw at that time, because my impres- 
sions were corrected by subsequent observa- 
tion. First of all impressions was _ its 
enormous size : the girth of its body was some 
fourscore feet, its length perhaps two hundred. 
Its sides rose and fell with its laboured 
breathing. I perceived that its gigantic 
flabby body lay along the ground and that its 
skin was of a corrugated white, dappling into 
blackness along the backbone. But of its 
feet we saw nothing. I think also that we 
saw then the profile at least of the almost 
brainless head, with its fat-encumbered neck, 
its slobbering, omnivorous mouth, its little 
nostrils, and tight shut eyes. (For the moon- 
calf invariably shut its eyes in the presence of 
the sun.) We had a glimpse of a vast red 
pit as it opened its mouth to bleat and 
bellow again, we had a breath from the pit, 
and then the monster heeled over like a ship, 
dragged forward along the ground, creasing 
all his leathery skin, rolled again, and so 
wallowed past us, smashing a path amidst 
the scrub, and was speedily hidden from 
our ‘eyes by the dense interlacings beyond. 
Another appeared more distantly, and then 
another, and then, as though he was guiding 
these animated lumps of provender to their 
pasture, a Selenite came momentarily into 
ken. My grip upon Cavor’s foot became 
convulsive at the sight of him, and we 
remained motionless and peering long after 
he had passed out of our range. 

By contrast with the mooncalves he seemed 
a trivial beirig, a mere ant, scarcely 5ft. high. 
He was wearing garments of some leathery 
substance so that no portion of his actual 
body appeared—but of this of course we were 
entirely ignorant. He presented himself 
therefore as a compact bristling creature, 
having much of the quality of a complicated 
insect, with whip-like tentacles, and a clang- 
ing arm projecting from his shining cylindrical 
body-case. The form of his head was hidden 
by his enormous, many-spiked helmet— we 
discovered afterwards that he used the spikes 
for prodding refractory mooncalves—and a 
pair of goggles of darkened glass set very 
much at the side gave a bud-like quality to 
the metallic apparatus that covered his face. 
His arms did not project beyond his body- 
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case, and he carried himself upon short legs 
that, wrapped though they were in warm 
coverings, seemed to our terrestrial eyes in- 
ordinately flimsy. They had very short 
thighs, very long shanks, and little feet. 

In spite of his heavy-looking clothing he 
was progressing with what would be from the 
terrestrial point of view very considerable 
strides, and his clanging arm was busy. The 
quality of his motion during the instant of 
his passing suggested haste and a. certain 
anger, and soon after we had lost sight of 
him we heard the bellow of a mooncalf 
change abruptly into a short sharp squeal, 
followed by the scuffle of its acceleration. 
And gradually that bellowing receded, and 
then came to an end, as if the pastures 
sought had been attained. 

We listened. For a space the moon world 
was still. But it was some time before we 
resumed our crawling search for the vanished 
sphere. 

When next we saw mooncalves they were 
some little distance away from us, in a place 
of tumbled rocks. ‘The less vertical surfaces 
of the rocks were thick with a speckled green 
plant, growing in dense, mossy clumps, upon 
which these creatures were browsing. We 
stopped at the edge of the reeds, amidst 
which we were crawling, at the sight of them, 
peering out at them, and looking round for a 
second glimpse of a Selenite. They lay 
against their food like- stupendous slugs, 
huge, greasy hulls, eating greedily and noisily, 
with a sort of sobbing avidity. They seemed 
monsters of mere fatness, clumsy and over- 
whelmed to a degree that would make a 
Smithfield ox seem a model of agility. Their 
busy, writhing, chewing mouths, and eyes 
closed, together with the appetizing sound of 
their munching, made up an effect of animal 
enjoyment that was singularly stimulating to 
our empty frames. 

“ Hogs !” said Cavor, with unusual passion. 
“ Disgusting hogs!” and after one glare of 
angry envy crawled off through the bushes to 
our right. I stayed long enough to see that 
the speckled plant was quite hopeless for 
human nourishment, then crawled after him, 
nibbling a quill of it between my teeth: 

Presently we were arrested again by the 
proximity of a Selenite, and this time we 
were able to observe him more exactly. 
Now we could see that the Selenite covering 
was indeed clothing, and not a sort of 
crustacean integument. He was quite similar 
in his costume to the former one we had 
glimpsed, except that ends of something like 
wadding were protruding from his neck, and 
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he stood on a promontory of rock and moved 
his head this way and that as though he was 
surveying the crater. We lay quite still, fearing 
to attract his attention if we moved, and after 
a time he turned about and disappeared. 

We came upon another drove of moon- 
calves bellowing up a ravine, and then we 
passed over a place of sounds, sounds of 
beating machinery, as if some huge hall of 
industry came near the surface there. And 
while these sounds were still about us we came 
to the edge of a great open space, perhaps 
two hundred yards in diameter, and perfectly 
level. Save fora few lichens that advanced 
from its margin, this space was bare, and 
presented a powdery surface of a dusty 
yellow colour. We were afraid to strike out 
across this space, but as 
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Had it not been for Cavor I think I 
should have remained rigid, hanging over 
this margin and staring into the enormous 
gulf below until at last the edges of the slot 
scraped me off and hurled me into its 
depths. But Cavor had not received the 
shock that had paralyzed me. He had been 
a little distance from the edge when the lid 
had first opened, and, perceiving the peril 
that held me helpless, gripped my legs and 
pulled me backward. I came into a sitting 
position, crawled away from the edge for a 
space on all fours, then staggered up and ran 
after himacross the thundering, quivering sheet 
of metal. It seemed to be swinging open with 
a steadily-accelerated velocity, and the bushes 
in front of me shifted sideways as I ran. 





it presented less obstruction 
to our crawling than the 
scrub, we went down upon 
it and began very circum- 
spectly to skirt its edge. 
For a little while the 
noises from below ceased, 
and everything, save for the 
faint stir of the growing 
vegetation, was very still. 
Then abruptly there began 
an uproar, louder, more 
vehement, and nearer than 
any we had so far heard. 
Of a certainty it came from 
below. Instinctively we 
crouched as flat as we could, 














ready for a prompt plunge 
into the thicket beside us. 
Each knock and_ throb 
seemed to vibrate through our bodies. Louder 
grew this throbbing and beating, and that 
irregular vibration increased until the whole 
moon world seemed to be jerking and pulsing. 

“ Cover,” whispered Cavor, and I turned 
towards the bushes. 

At that instant came a thud like the thud 
of a gun, and then a thing happened—it 
still haunts me in my dreams. I had turned 
my head to look at Cavor’s face, and thrust 
out my hand in front of me as I did so. And 
my hand met nothing! Plunged suddenly 
into a bottomless hole ! 

My chest hit something hard, and I found 
myself with my chin’ on the edge of an un- 
fathomable abyss that had suddenly opened 
beneath me, my hand extended stiffly into 
the void. ‘The whole of that flat circular 
area was no more than a gigantic lid, that 
was now sliding sideways from off the pit it 
had covered into a slot prepared for it. 


“CAVOR G 


RIPPED MY LEGS AND PUILLED ME BACKWARD.” 


I was none too soon. Cavor’s back 
vanished amidst the bristling thicket, and as 
I scrambled up after him the monstrous 
valve came into its position with a clang. 
For a long time we lay panting, not daring 
to approach the pit. 

But at last, very cautiously, and bit by bit, 
we crept into a position from which we could 
peer down. The bushes about us creaked 
and waved with the force of a breeze that 
was blowing down the shaft. We could see 
nothing at first except smooth, vertical walls 
descending at last into an impenetrable black. 
And then very gradually we became aware of 
a number of very faint and little lights going 
to and fro. 

For a time that stupendous gulf of mystery 
held us so that we forgot even our sphere. 
In time as we grew more accustomed to the 
darkness we could make out very stall, dim, 
illusive shapes moving about among those 
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needle - point illuminations. We _ peered, 
amazed and incredulous, understanding so 
little that we could find no words to say. 
We could distinguish nothing that would 
give us aclue to the meaning of the faint 
shapes we saw. 

“What can it be?” I asked; “ what can 
it be ?” 

“The engineering ! They must live 
in these caverns during the night and come 
out during the day.” 

“Cavor!” I said. “Can they be—¢hat— 
it was something like—men ?” 

“ That was not a man.” 

“We dare risk nothing !” 

“We dare do nothing until we find the 
sphere.” 

He assented with a groan and stirred him- 
self to move. He stared about him for a 
space, sighed, and indicated a direction. We 
struck out through the jungle. For a time 
we crawled resolutely, then with diminishing 
vigour.. Presently among great shapes of 
flabby purple there came a noise of trampling 
and cries about us. We lay close, and for a 
long time the sounds went to and fro and 
very near. But this time we saw nothing. 
I tried to whisper to Cavor that I could 
hardly go without food much longer, but my 
mouth had become too dry for whispering. 

“ Cavor,” I said, “ I must have food.” 

He turned a face full of dismay towards 
me. “It’s a case for holding out,” he said. 

“But I must,” I said; “and look at my 
lips !” 

“T’ve been thirsty some time.” 

“If only some of that snow had remained!” 

“It’s clean gone! We're driving from 
Arctic to tropical at the rate of a degree a 
minute. “er 

I gnawed my hand. 

“The sphere!” he said. 
nothing for it but the sphere.” We roused 
ourselves to another spurt of crawling. My 
mind ran entirely on edible things, on the 
hissing profundity of summer drinks ; more 
particularly I craved for beer. I was haunted 
by the memory of an eighteen-gallon cask that 
had swaggered in my Lympne cellar. I 
thought of the adjacent larder, and especially 
of steak and kidney pie—tender steak and 
plenty of kidney, and rich, thick gravy 
between. Ever and again I was seized with 
fits of hungry yawning. We came to flat 
places overgrown with fleshy red_ things, 
monstrous coralline growths ; as we pushed 
against them they snapped and broke. I 
noted the quality of the broken surfaces. 
The confounded stuff certainly looked of a 
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biteable texture. Then it seemed to me that 
it smelt rather well. 

I picked up a fragment and sniffed at it. 

“Cavor,” I said, in a hoarse undertone. 

He glanced at me with his face screwed 
up. “Don’t,” he said. I put down the 
fragment, and we crawled on through this 
tempting fleshiness for a space. 

*““Cavor,” I asked, “why not?” 

“ Poison,” I heard him say, but he did not 
look round. 

We crawled some way before I decided. 

“T’'ll chance it,” said I. 

He made a belated gesture to prevent me. 
I stuffed my mouth full. He crouched, 
watching my face, his own twisted into the 
oddest expression. “It’s good,” I said. 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. 

He watched me munch, his face wrinkled 
between desire and disapproval, then suddenly 
succumbed to appetite, and began to tear off 
huge mouthfuls. For a time we did nothing 
but eat. 

The stuff was not unlike a terrestrial mush- 
room, only it was much laxer in texture, and 
as one swallowed it it warmed the throat. 
At first we experienced a mere mechanical 
satisfaction in eating. Then our blood began 
to run warmer, and we tingled at the lips and 
fingers, and then new and slightly irrelevant 
ideas came bubbling up in our minds. 

“Tt’s good,” said I. “Infernally good ! 
What a home for our surplus population ! 
Our poor surplus population,” and I broke 
off another large portion. 

It filled me with a curiously benevolent 
satisfaction that there was such good food in 
the moon. The depression of my hunger gave 
way to an irrational exhilaration. The dread 
and discomfort in which I had been living 
vanished entirely. I perceived the moon no 
longer as a planet from which I most 
earnestly desired the means of escape, but as 
a possible refuge for human destitution. I 
think I forgot the Selenites, the mooncalves, 
the lid, and the noises completely so soon as 
I had eaten that fungus. 

Cavor replied to my third repetition of 
my “surplus population” remark with 
similar words of approval. I felt that my 
head swam, but I put this down to the 
stimulating effect of food after a long fast. 
“Ess’lent discov’ry, yours, Cavor,” said I. 
“* Se’nd on’y to the ’tato.” 

“ Whajer mean ?” asked Cavor. “ ’Scovery 
of the moon—se’nd on’y to the ’tato ?” 

I looked at him, shocked at his suddenly 
hoarse voice and by the badness of his arti- 
culation. It occurred to me ina flash that 
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he was intoxicated, possibly by the fungus 
It also occurred to me that he erred in 
imagining that he had discovered the moon 
—he had not discovered it, he had only 
reached it. I tried to lay my hand on his 
arm and explain this to him, but the issue 
was too subtle for his brain. It was also un- 
expectedly difficult to express. After a 
momentary attempt to understand me—I re- 
member wondering if the fungus had made 
my eyes as fishy as his—he set off upon some 
observations on his 
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mind was led back to projects of coloniza- 
tion. “We must annex this moon,” I said. 
“There must be no shilly-shally. This is 
part of the White Man’s Burthen. Cavor— 
we are—/ic—Satap—mean Satraps! Nem- 
pire Czesar never dreamt. Bin all the news- 
papers. Cavorecia. Bedfordecia. Bedford- 
ecia. Hic— Limited. Mean — unlimited ! 

Practically.” 
Certainly I was intoxicated. I embarked 
upon an argument to show the infinite benefits 
our arrival would 








own account. 

“We are,” he an- 
nounced, with a 
solemn hiccup, “the 
creashurs o’ what we 
eat and drink.” 

He repeated this, 
and as I was now in 
one of my _ subtle 
moods I determined 
to dispute it. Possibly 
I wandered a little 
from the point. But 
Cavor certainly did 
not attend at all pro- 
perly. He stood up 
as well as he could, 
putting a hand on my 
head to steady him- 
self, which was dis- 
respectful, and stood 
staring about him, 
quite devoid now of 
any fear of the moon 
beings. 

I tried to point out 
that this was dan- 
gerous, for some 
reason that was not 
perfectly clear to me ; 
but the word “dan- 
gerous” had somehow 
got mixed with “ in- 
discreet,” and came 
out rather more like 
“injurious ” than either, and after an attempt 
to disentangle them I resumed my argument, 
addressing myself principally to the unfamiliar 
but attentive coralline growths on either side. 
I felt. that it was necessary to clear up this 
confusion between the moon and a potato at 
once—I wandered into a long parenthesis on 
the importance of precision of definition in 
argument. I did my best to ignore the fact 
that my bodily sensations were no longer 
agreeable. 

In some way that I have now forgotten my 
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confer upon the 
moon. I involved 
myself in a rather 
difficult proof that the 
arrival of Columbus 
was, after all, bene- 
ficial to America. | 
found I had forgotten 
the line of argument 
I had intended to 
pursue, and continued 
to repeat “simlar to 
Clumbus” to fill up 
time. 

From that point 
my memory of the 
action of that abomin 
able fungus becomes 
confused. I remem- 
ber vaguely that we 
declared our intention 
of standing no non 
sense from any con 
founded insects, that 
we decided it ill be- 
came men to hide 
shamefully upon a 
mere satellite, that we 
equipped _ ourselves 
with huge armfuls of 
the fungus—whether 
for missile purposes 
or not I do not know 
—and, heedless of the 
stabs of the bayonet 
shrub, we started forth into the sunshine. 

Almost immediately we must have come 
upon the Selenites. There were six of 
them, and they were marching in single 
file over a rocky place, making the most 
remarkable piping and whining sounds. They 
all seemed to become aware of us at once, all 
instantly became silent and motionless like 
animals, with their faces turned towards us. 

For a moment I was sobered. 

“Insects,” murmured Cavor, “ insects !— 
and they think I’m going to crawl about on 
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my stomach—on my ver- 
tebrated stomach ! 
“Stomach ” he repeated, 
slowly, as though he chewed - 
the indignity. 
Then suddenly, with a 
shout of fury, he made three 
vast strides and leapt to- 
wards them. He leapt 
badly, he made a series of 
somersaults in the air, 
whirled right over them, 
and vanished with an enor- 
mous splash amidst the 
cactus bladders. What the 
Selenites made of this 
amazing, and to my mind 
undignified, irruption from 
another planet, I have no 
means of guessing. I seem 
to remember the sight of 
their backs as they ran in 
all directions—but I am 
not sure. All these last 
incidents before oblivion 
came are vague and faint 
in my mind. I know I 
made a_ step to follow 
Cavor, and tripped 
and fell headlong among 
the rocks. I was, I 
am certain, suddenly 
and vehemently ill. I 
seem 
violent struggle, and 
being gripped by metallic clasps. 





My next clear recollection is that we were 
prisoners at we knew not what depth beneath 
the moon’s surface; we were in darkness 
amidst strange, distracting noises ; our bodies 
were covered with scratches and bruises, and 
our heads racked with pain. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE SELENITE’S FACE. 
I FOUND myself sitting crouched together in 
a tumultuous darkness. For a long time I 
could not understand where I was nor how I 
had come to this perplexity. I thought of 
the cupboard into which I had been thrust 
at times when I was a child, and then of 
a very dark and noisy bedroom in which I 
had slept during an illness. But these 
sounds about me were not the noises I had 
known, and there was a thin flavour in the 
air like the wind of a stable. Then I sup- 
posed we must still be at work upon the 
sphere, and that somehow I had got into the 
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cellar of Cavor’s house. I remembered we 
had finished the sphere, and fancied I must 
still be in it and travelling through space. 

“Cavot,” I said, “cannot we have some 
light ?” 

There came no answer. 

“ Cavor!” I insisted. 

I was answered by a groan. 
I heard him say, “ my head !” 

I attempted to press my hands to my 
brow, which ached, and discovered they were 
tied together. This startled me very much. 
I brought them up to my mouth and felt 
the cold smoothness of metal. They were 
chained together. I tried to separate my 
legs and made out they were similarly 
fastened, and also that I was fastened to the 
ground by a much thicker chain about the 
middle of my body. 

I was more frightened than I had yet been 
by anything in all our strange experiences. 
For a time I tugged silently at my bonds. 
“Cavor!” I cried out, sharply, “why am I tied ? 
Why have you tied me hand and foot ?” 


“ My head !” 
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“IT haven’t tied you,” he answered. “It’s 
the Selenites.” 

The Selenites! My mind hung on that 
for a space. Then my memories came back 
to me: the snowy desolation, the thawing of 
the air, the growth of the plants, our strange 
hopping and crawling among the rocks and 
vegetation of the crater. All the distress of 
our frantic search for the sphere returned to 
me. ... Finally the opening of the great 
lid that covered the pit! 

Then as I strained to trace our later move- 
ments down to our present plight the pain 
in my head became intolerable. I came to an 
insurmountable barrier, an obstinate blank. 

* Cavor !” 

es 

“ Where are we?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“ Are we dead ?” 

“ What nonsense !” 

“ They've got us, then !” 

He made no answer 
lingering traces of the 
make him oddly irritable. 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“ How should I know what to do?” 

“Oh, very well,” said I, and became 
silent. Presently I was roused from a 
stupor. “Oh, Zord/” I cried, “I wish 
you'd stop that buzzing.” 

We lapsed into silence again, listening to 
the dull confusion of noises like the muffled 
sounds of a street or factory that filled 
our ears. I could make nothing of it; 
my mind pursued first one rhythm and 
then another, and questioned it in vain. 
But after a long time I became aware 
of a new and sharper element, not 
mingling with the rest, but standing out, as 
it were, against that cloudy background of 
sound. It was a series of relatively very 
little definite sounds, tappings and rubbings 
like a loose spray of ivy against a window or 
a bird moving about upon a box. We 
listened and peered about us, but the dark- 
ness was a velvet pall. There followed a 
noise like the subtle movement of the wards 
of a well-oiled lock. And then there 
appeared before me, hanging as it seemed in 
an immensity of black, a thin bright line. 

“ Look !” whispered Cavor, very softly. 

“ What is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

We stared. 

The thin bright line became a band and 
broader and paler. It took upon itself the 


but a grunt. The 
poison seemed to 


quality of a bluish light falling upon a white- 
washed wall. 


It ceased to be parallel sided ; 
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it developed a deep indentation on one side. 
I turned to remark this to Cavor, and was 
amazed to see his ear in a brilliant illumina- 
tion —all the rest of him in shadow. I 
twisted my head round as well as my bonds 
would permit. “Cavor!” I said, “it’s behind!” 

His ear vanished.—gave place to an eye! 

Suddenly the crack that had been admitting 
the light broadened out and revealed itself as 
the space of an opening door. Beyond was 
a sapphire vista, and in the doorway stood a 
grotesque outline silhouetted against the glare. 

We both made convulsive efforts to turn, 
and, failing, sat staring over our shoulders at 
this. My first..impression was of some 
clumsy. quadruped with lowered head. Then 
I perceived it was the slender, pinched body 
and short and extremely attenuated bandy legs 
of a Selenite, with his head depressed between 
his shoulders. He was without the helmet and 
body-covering they wear upon the exterior. 

He was a blank black figure to us, but 
instinctively our imaginations supplied fea- 
tures to his very human outline. I at least took 
it instantly that he was somewhat hunchbacked, 
with a high forehead and long features. 

He came forward three steps and paused 
for a time. His movements seemed abso- 
lutely noiseless. Then he came forward 
again. He walked like a bird—his feet fell 
one in front of the other. He stepped out of 
the ray of light that came through the door- 
way, and it seemed as though he vanished 
altogether in the shadow. 

For a moment my eyes sought him in the 
wrong place, and then I perceived him stand- 
ing facing us both in the full light. Only 
the human features I had attributed to him 
were not there at all! The front of his face 
was a gap. 

Of course I ought to have expected that, 
only I didn’t. It came to me as an absolute, 
for a moment an overwhelming, shock. It 
seemed as though it wasn’t a face; as 
though it must needs be a mark, a horror, 
a deformity that would presently be dis- 
avowed or explained. 

It was rather like a visored helmet. . . 
But I can’t explain the thing. Have you 
ever seen the face of some insect greatly 
magnified? There was no nose, no expres- 
sion, it was all shiny and hard and invariable, 
with bulging eyes—in the silhouette I had 
supposed they were ears... I have tried to 
draw one of these heads, but I cannot. The 
point one cannot get is the horrible want of 
expression, or rather the horrible want of 
change of expression. Every head and 
face a man meets with on earth in 
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the usual way resorts to 
expression. This was 
like being stared at 
suddenly by an engine. 
There the thing was, 
looking at us! 

But when I say there 
was a want of change of 
expression I do not mean 
that there was not a sort 
of set expression on the 
face—just as there is a 
sort of set expression 
about a coal-scuttle, or 
a chimney-cowl, or the 
ventilator of a steam- 
ship. There was a 
mouth, downwardly 
curved, like a human 
mouth in a face that 
stares ferociously. .. . 

The neck on which 
the head was _ poised 
was jointed in three 
places, almost like the 
short joints in the leg 
of a crab. The joints 
of the limbs I could 
not see because of the 
puttee-like straps in 
which they were swathed, 
and. which formed 
the only clothing this 
being wore. 





At the time my 
mind was taken up by the mad _ impos- 
sibility of the creature. I suppose he 
also was amazed—and with more reason, 
perhaps, for amazement than we. Only, 
confound him, he did not show it. We did 


at least know what had brought about this 
meeting of incompatible creatures. But 
conceive how it would seem to decent 
Londoners, for example, to come upon a 
couple of living things, as big as men and abso- 
lutely unlike any other earthly animals, career- 
ing about among the sheep in Hyde Park ! 

It must have taken him like that. 

Figure us! We were bound hand and 
foot, fagged and filthy, our beards two 
inches long, our faces scratched and bloody. 
Cavor you must imagine in his knickerbockers 
(torn in several places by the bayonet scrub), 
his Jaeger shirt and old cricket cap, his wiry 
hair wildly disordered, a tail to every quarter 
of the heavens. In that blue light his face 
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“THERE THE THING WAS, LOOKING AT US.” 


did not look red, but very dark ; his lips and 
the drying blood upon his hands seemed 
black. If possible, I was in a worse plight 
than he, on account of the yellow fungus into 
which I had jumped. Our jackets were 
unbuttoned, and our shoes had been taken 
off and lay at our feet. And we were sitting 
with our backs to the queer, bluish light 
peering at such a monster as Diirer might 
have invented. 

Cavor broke the silence, started to speak, 
went hoarse, and cleared his throat. Out- 
side began a terrific bellowing, as if a moon- 
calf were in trouble. It ended in a shriek, 
and everything was still again. 

Presently the Selenite turned about, 
flickered into the shadow, stood for a 
moment retrospective at the door, and then 
closed it on us, and once more we were in 
that murmurous mystery of darkness into 
which we had awakened. 


(Zo be continued.) 








How the 





Victoria Cross is Made. 


With photographs taken by George Newnes, Lid. 


OME see the Dolphin’s an- 
chor forged.” That was the 
invitation of a poet. Mine, 
however, is for a subject of 
S| much less magnitude, yet of 
© far greater value. I ask you 
to accompany me in your imagination to see 
made the little bronze cross which, insignifi- 
cant in money worth though it be, is yet, in 
the estimation of the nation and cf the 
world, the most priceless which the British 
Sovereign can bestow. No wealth can 
purchase it; no Prince of the most 
Imperial purple can, with all his pride of 
place, procure the privilege of wearing 
it suspended among the insignia of the 
orders which blaze upon his breast. It must 
be won as it is worn, worthily, and it marks 
the wearer as a king among his fellows 
though he be only a private in the Army, a 
bluejacket in the Navy, or the least con- 
sidered of the non-combatants in the world. 
“For valour!” That is its motto. That 
is the inspiration of its award. It can only 
be won by him who is not merely not afraid 
to look on the face of death, but is willing 
to dare the King of Terrors and try a fall 
with him, with the odds in favour of the grim 
conqueror coming off victorious. 

It is not yet fifty years old, for it was 
instituted, as anyone may see who cares to 
turn up the records, by a Royal warrant 
dated January 
2gth, 1856, at the 
end of the Cri- 
mean War, and 
its design is un- 
derstood to have 
been made by no 
less a personage 
than the artist 
hand of the la- 
mented Prince 
Consort. 

Its object was, 
as everyone 
knows, “to place 
all persons on a 
perfectly equal 
footing in relation 
to eligibility for 








tnat neither rank, 


nor 
long service, nor wounds, nor any other 


the decoration, 
circumstance or condition whatever save 
the merit of conspicuous bravery shall 
be held to establish a sufficient claim to 
the honour” — qualifications which were, 
on April 23rd, 1881, more clearly defined 
as “conspicuous bravery or devotion to 
the country in the presence of the enemy’ 
—the condition which makes the youngest 
private the equal of the Commander-in-Chief 
himself and binds them in the brotherhood 
of blood bravery when the bronze Cross 
hangs upon their breast. 

Whenever occasion calls for the bestowal 
of the cross the War Office sends a written 
order to Messrs. Hancocks and Co., of New 
Bond Street, silversmiths to the Queen, for 
the number required. The order invariably 
states that they are to be made the “same as 
before,” an almost superfluous instruction, 
one would think, for it is hardly within the 
region of speculative politics that any jeweller 
would be found bold enough to vary the 
pattern, least of all the firm which has always 
made the crosses and preserves all the tradi- 
tions of the manufacture as carefully and as 
worthily as they deserve. 

With the order for making crosses there is 
sent a supply of bronze which once formed 
part of some Russian guns taken in the 
Crimea. If, however, as sometimes happens, 





THE BRONZE, TAKEN FROM RUSSIAN GUNS CAPTURED IN THE CRIMEA, IS SENT IN THIS FORM 
FROM THE WAR OFFICE TO THE MAKERS. 














HOW THE VICTORIA CROSS IS MADE. 


the jewellers have a supply of the metal left 
over, the War Office waits until that is used 
before sending another supply. Until the 
last time the metal has always been sent 
in rough lumps of various irregular shapes, 
but the last lot consisted of two cylindrical 
bars packed in a wooden box as represented 
in the illustration on the preceding page. 
These bars were, for some reason, covered 
with paint, one a very dark green and the 
other khaki colour, but the bright copper 
yellow lustre of the metal could easily be 
seen at the two ends, which were not painted. 

The process of the manufacture of the 
Victoria Cross is entirely different from that 
of all other war medals and decorations. 
Although, therefore, their intrinsic worth is 
practically nothing, for the worth of the 
bronze would not exceed a few pence at the 
most, yet the cost of production is relatively 
considerable. Indeed, it has often happened 
that in the auction-room, to which necessity 
or some circumstance of another character 
has brought the bronze “ badge of courage,” 
the collector has willingly paid for the 
emblem which he is not privileged to wear 
a sum a hundred times greater than it 
originally cost to produce. 

In the case of the ordinary medals, steel 
dies are made and the articles are stamped 
up complete with one blow of the press, so 
that they can be turned out by the hundreds 
and thousands with little or no trouble at all. 
For the Victoria 
Cross, however, no 
dies are in exis- 
tence to produce 
them by the score, 
much less in larger 
numbers. Each 
one is, in fact, 
made separately 
and goes through a 
certain number of 
manual processes, 
which culminate in 
the production of 
what is reallya work 
of art. This is as it 
should. be to mark . 
Out its possessor as 
different from his 
companions who, 
without undervalu- 
ing in any way their 
services or their 
danger and dévo- 
tion, have merely 
shared with all 
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their other comrades the brunt of the 
campaign. 

The bronze used is of a very hard quality, 
and asa record is kept by the Government 
of the quantity supplied and the number of 
crosses which are made, it has all to be 
accounted for, allowance being naturally 
made for the waste which is inevitable. For 
this reason the bronze is weighed out to the 
workmen with as much care as if it were 
one of the precious metals like gold or 
platinum. 

The first operation in connection with 
the manufacture takes place in the foundry 
where the cross is cast. The first cross was 
modelled by the artist in a hard wax from 
which a model pattern was cast. This was 
preserved with great care, and from this 
pattern moulds are made in specially pre- 
pared sand, which is capable of retaining 
a good impression. These moulds, which, it 
need hardly be said, are made in two parts, 
are allowed to become thoroughly dry and 
hard, and the surfaces are prepared with 
plumbago to give them additional smooth- 
ness. 

The sand is packed ina little iron case made 
in two halves interlocking very closely and ac- 
curately, and at the upper part of each half of 
the case is a semicircular hollow which, when 
the two halves are joined, forms a complete 
circle. When the mould is got ready a piece 
of wood is placed in the sand, and when the 





CASTING A VICTORIA CROSS. 











FILING AND DRILLING THE ROUGH CAST. 


two ends of the case are brought together 
and joined the wood is removed, thus leav- 
ing a tube connecting directly with the 
mould of the medal so that the liquid metal 
may be poured into it. 

Thus prepared, the mould is placed in a 
large iron bath, so that in case any of the 
metal is spilt in pouring it may be readily 
recovered. The bronze is melted in crucibles 
of clay or plumbago placed in a powerful 
draught furnace. 

The temperature of this is somewhere 
about 2,ooodeg. Fahr., a heat almost intoler- 
able for the ordinary individual even to 
come near. In spite of this, however, the 
operator watches carefully for the melting of 
the bronze. When it becomes liquid he 
withdraws the white-hot pot by means of a 
pair of long tongs, and pours te molten 
liquid into the moulds with as much dexterity 
and with, as a rule, as little loss as a lady 
pours out a cup of tea in the afternoon. 

Although, to the untrained individual, it 
may seem quite easy, it nevertheless requires 
great judgment to get the metal at exactly 
the right temperature, and only practice does 
that. If the bronze is too hot it burns, and 
the zinc and tin evaporate, giving off noxious 
and dangerous fumes, at the same time 
altering the composition of the alloy, If, on 
the other hand, the bronze is not hot 
enough it does not flow readily, and 
so fails to fill up the interstices of the 
mould accurately. Even with the 
employment of workmen who have 
made the cross for many years, it 
often happens that when the metal 
is cooled and the moulds are broken 
many of the medals are found to be 
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imperfect, and have to be re-melted and 
cast a second time over. The same is true 
with regard to the bar decorated with laurel 
leaves, to which the letter “V” is attached, 
and which is made in exactly the same way 
as the cross, but separately from it, 

On taking the cross from the mould it is 
quite easy to see a thin, rough line along the 
edges where the two halves of the mould 
have joined. This is always intensified in 
places where the metal has run, and gives 
the medal a distinctly rough appearance at 
the edges. The design, too, is dull and fiat, 
and is anything but sharp, while the colour 
is like that of a dirty penny. Each of these 
defects has to be remedied in turn. For this 
they are sent from the foundry to the factory, 
where they are examined carefully, and all 
the faulty places are repaired. 

The first thing is to make the edges true 
and smooth. This is done by hand and 
with a file, but it is not easy work on account 
of the hardness of the metal. After the 
edges are smoothed the workman drills a 
hole at the top of the cross for the ring 
which connects it with the bar. 

While now perfect as to shape, the surface 
still remains rough and entirely lacking in 
the detai! of the finished cross. To produce 
this the medal is sent to the chaser, who 
embeds it in a ball of pitch on an iron bullet 
in order to keep it steady. With variously 
shaped punches and a small hammer he goes 
carefully over the whole surface, back and 
front, until all the detail is brought up and 
the design appears in bold relief from the 
matted ground-work. 

In this process, too, the letters are brought 
into sharp relief, the tufts of hair on the 
mane and tail of the lion are engraved, and 













CHASING THE CAST, WHICH IS EMBEDDED IN PITCH. 
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the effect of 
the different 
portions of the 
crown is height- 
ened. By the 
time the cross 
leaves the 
chaser’s hand 
it looks quite 
different from 
what it did 
when he re- 
ceived it, as 
will be seen 
by comparing 
the two illus- 
trations show- 
ing the cross 
just after casting and when it is complete. 

This chasing process, insignificant though 
it may appear, is a matter of several hours’ 
hard work to a good man, who dare not, 
even if he would, neglect his task, for each 
cross when it is finished has to be submitted 
to the War Office for its inspection. The 
same processes are gone through with the 
making of the bar, and when the chasing of 
Loth is entirely satisfactory they are sent to 
be bronzed by treatment with various acids 
until the uniformly dark tone so well known is 
given to them. 














THE ROUGH CAST-—REVERSE SIDE, 





Then the 
top bar with 
its steel pins 
and  connect- 
ing ring are 
put together: 
the ribbon, 
which is red 
for the Army 
and non-com- 
batants and 
blue for the 
Navy, is at- 
tached, and the 
cross is ready 
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for delivery to = 
the War Office. , 
Even then, 
however, the 
jeweller’s work 
is not finished, 
for each cross 
is sent back to 
Messrs. Han- 
cocks and Co. 
in order to 
have the name 
of the recipi- 
ent and the fF 
date on which 
he won it en- 
graved upon it. 
The name and 
rank of the man are cut on one line on 
the bar and the name of the regiment in 
another immediately under it, thus :— 

















THE ROUGH CAST—FRONT VIEW. 


PRIVATE THOMAS ATKINS, 
10th Hussars ; 


and in the semicircular part of the cross at 
the back are the day, the month, and the 
year of the deed of conspicuous bravery set 
out in three lines, as is seen in the illustration. 
As it hangs on the breast of the hero it adorns 

the cross, with 

















THE FINISHED CROSS —RE\ ERSE. 


ribbon, bar, 
and pin com- 
plete, weighs 
less than 10z.: 
about 432grs., 
or ‘goz. to be 
accurate. Of 
this the cross 
itself takes as 
nearly as pos- 
sible 24ogrs., 
the bar 72grs., 
and the ribbon 
and pin the re- 
mainder. 








THE FINISHED CROSS—FRONT. 








The Pandora. 


FROM ThE FRENCH OF CHARLES FOLEY. 


ES, Jean Mirol certainly is 
a fine, kind-hearted fellow, 
said Chatry, after we had all 








been sounding the praises 
of the celebrated sculptor. 
All that you have just 


been telling about his early days and his 
heroic struggles to get on and to make a 
name proves his energetic character. I 
could tell you, though, 
an episode, simple 
enough certainly, but 
which shows how un- 
selfish and noble he 
is in the midst of his 
present glory and 
success. 

We became friends, 
thanks to several of my 
articles, in which I had 
expressed opinions 
with which he agreed. 
We lived quite near 
each other, and in the 
evenings he would 
often come in after 
dinner to have a chat 
with me. I used to 
walk back with him 
when he went home, 
and sometimes I would 
go up to his studio 
and we would con- 
tinue our conversa- 
tions on art until quite 
late in the night. 

The studio was on 
the fifth story of the 
house, and adjoining 
it was the flat in which the sculptor lived 
with his mother. The poor old lady 
scarcely ever left the house, as she had 
become blind and was obliged to grope her 
way about, so that she was terrified when she 
went outdoors even with her son. 

She was never happy or at ease anywhere 
except in this flat. She had lived there for 
years, and of course knew every nook and 
corner, and could lay her hand on anything 
she wanted. She would walk about back- 
wards and forwards without knocking against 
the furniture, and was so brisk in her move- 
ments that one was apt to forget she had 





“SHE WAS ALWAYS GROPING ABOUT PICKING 
THINGS UP.” 


By Atys HALLARD. 


lost her eyesight. Like most blind people 
she was always groping about, picking things 
up and turning them over in her fingers, 
feeling the shape of them in order to get an 
idea of everything she could not see. 

Nearly every day Jean used to bring back 
to his studio something that he had picked 
up at curiosity shops, and the room was so 
full of these things that it looked like a 
regular bric-a-brac 
warehouse with all the 
boxes and _packing- 
cases about. Knowing 
his mother’s habit of 
groping about, and 
fearing lest she might 
stumble over the cases, 
he begged her never 
to go into the studio 
when he was absent. 
This was not the only 
precaution he took for 
the sake of his poor 
old mother. When 
in her presence her 
son’s friends spoke 
of Jean’s works it 
always made her sad. 
** How hard it is,” she 
would say, “that I 
cannot see my son’s 
statues, when every- 
one else is admiring 
them.” And then she 
would have a fit of 
profound silence and 
melancholy. 

In consequence of 
this Mirol left off 
speaking of his work and his projects when 
his mother was present, and it was an under- 
stood thing with his intimate friends that the 
subject should be avoided. This constraint 
was nevertheless painful to the artist, and it 
was no doubt on account of it that he came 
so frequently to see me in the evenings. 
For several months he had been extremely 
absent-minded and pensive, haunted by an 
inspiration which had come to him and of 
which he gave me a vague idea. He was 
meditating on the expression for a Pandora, 
the attitude of which he had decided on. 
He had tried several models, had made a 


























THE PANDORA. 


hundred different sketches, and had thought 
it out carefully, but it was all in vain; he 
could not find the right expression for this 
complex character. 

One evening he arrived in high spirits ; 
perfectly exuberant, in fact. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, as he entered 
the room. “The inspiration has come to me 
at last. For the last eight months I have 
been longing for it, and all at once, quite 
suddenly, it 
came. I don’t 
know how it 
was—but there 
6 ccc. Oe 
ished. ... I 
shall not touch 
-. oe 
I am so de 
lighted about 
it—oh, so de- 
lighted, I could 
not even resist 
telling my 
mother . . 

I am positively 
suffocating with 
the joy of it 

. Come 
out with me 
and let us 


have some 
fresh air.” 
He was in 


a perfect 
frenzy of ex- 
citement, just 
like some 
lover who had 
finally been 
accepted when 
he was on the 


brink of des- 
pair. I took 
my hat and followed him downstairs. 


When once we were in the street he 
put his arm through mine and _ hurried 
me along, telling me all the time how 
he had worked and waited, how he had 
hoped and despaired, going through a perfect 
torment until that day when the miracle had 
taken place, and the idea had been freed 
from the mist which surrounded it, so that 
he had seen clearly in a sudden ray of sun- 
shine just what he had to depict—the glance, 
the smile, the whole face. And whilst under 
the intoxicating influence of his conception 
he had realized all this with a few touches to 
the clay. 















“THE PANDORA.” 
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“Tt is my masterpiece!” he exclaimed. 
“Yes, this time I can feel that it is my 
masterpiece !” 

He spoke in the most excited way, wild 

with joy, giving vent all at once to what had 
been fermenting in his brain during eight 
months of silence and meditation. He 
went on walking, chattering as though he 
would never cease, until, simply with listen- 
ing to him and endeavouring to keep up 
with his giant strides, I 
was perfectly breathless. 
Then, suddenly, in the 
midst of his enthusiasm, 
he stopped short. 
“All that I have told 
you will never make you 
understand or even give 
you the faintest idea of 
my Pandora. Come and 
see her.” 

And in the 
same wild hurry 
he took me to 
his home. 

Coughing 
and panting I 
followed him 
up the five 
flights of stairs, 
and when he 
reac..ed the 
landing with 
the two doors 
I saw him bend 
forward in a 
: ye listening atti- 
Sa tude. 
“T can hear 
my mother,” he 
said, frowning 
with annoyance 
and anxiety; 
“what in the 
world is she doing here? I have asked her 
never to come here during my absence. It 
is to be hoped———” 

He did not finish the sentence, but, taking 
his keys from his pocket, opened the studio 
door and entered. There was a noise of 
something béing knocked down, a cry of 
anguish, and then perfect silence. 

With a bound I sprang up the last few 
stairs and rushed into the studio. 

Mirol, fearfully pale and completely over- 
come, was leaning against the wall. He 
could not find a word to utter in his intense 
grief. His poor old mother, her face as pale 
as his, was standing in the middle of the 
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room, trembling all over, her hAnds clasped 
in supplication. Between them, and just in 
front of the overturned stool, lay a lump of 
clay, a shapeless mass, completely flattened 
out in its wet clothes. 

I understood at once this silent scene of a 
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desolation of that poor old face, all wrinkled 
with grief, made a great effort, and shook off 
the nightmare-like torpor which had taken 
possession of him, 

“No!” he exclaimed, in a voice that was 
so calm and good-tempered that I, too, 
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“IN FRONT OF THR OVERTURNED STOOL LAY A LUMP OF CLAY, A SHAPELESS mass.” 


drama, which to anyone else would have 
seemed meaningless, but which appeared 
almost tragic to me, knowing, as I did, all 
that it involved. 

On hearing her son coming in unexpectedly, 
conscious of having disobeyed him and of 
being caught satisfying her curiosity, poor 
Madame Mirol had completely lost her head 
and forgotten all precautions. 

In her haste to escape, and to get out of 
the studio before her son should discover 
her, she had knocked against one of the 
stools and upset it. 

The silence was poignant. The poor 
blind woman stood there, shivering in every 
limb with anxiety, her hands uplifted, her 
face haggard and so terribly pale in the 
shaded studio that even I felt an immense 
pity for her. 

“Oh, Jean!” she said at last, in a changed 
voice—a voice tremulous with terror—“ tell 
me quickly-—tell me—it is not your Pandora, 
is it?” 

And Jean, seeing the distress and utter 


felt immensely relieved. “Oh, no, thank 
Heaven; it is not Pandora—no, it is only a 
study in the rough—just a bust. But you 
did give me a fright, mother ! ” 

The old lady’s cheeks flushed with joy, and 
she let her arms fall, with a sigh of relief. 

“ Oh, how glad I am, how glad I am that 
it is not irreparable. Oh, Jean, I will never 
come into your studio again alone—I promise 
you that. Kiss me, my boy, to show me that 
you have forgiven me !” 

The big, brave fellow stepped across 
the room *> kiss her, and as he passed me 
he pointed to the crumbled clay and 
whispered :— 

“ Throw all that into the bucket, will you ? 
—I should never have the courage to touch 
it—it would break: my heart. Mind you 
never tell the poor old lady what it was, it 
would make her too unhappy.” 

He blinked as he spoke to keep two tears 
from falling, and I understood that he had 
not told her the truth, and that this was his 
Pandora. 
































A Campaign Against Avalanches. 


By A. De BurGuH. 


Illustrated by special permission by photographs the property of the Austrian 


F the various railways con- 
structed through the Alps none 
is more interesting, more pic- 
turesque, Or more important 
than the Arlberg Railway, 
which forms a short connection 
countries, namely, Austria, 





four 


between 
Switzerland, France, and, v@ the Lake of 


Constance, South Germany. Starting from 
Innsbruck, and passing Landeck, St. Anton, 
and Bludenz, it reaches Feldkirch, where it 
divides into two branches—-one to Zurich and 
one to Bregenz. It was opened to the public 
on September 2oth, 1884, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria performing the 
opening ceremony in person. Although it 
would be interesting to give a full descrip- 
tion of this skilfully carried out work of 
engineering, of the tunnel over 30,000ft. 
long, of its many high and wide bridges 
and viaducts, it is not the purpose of 
the present paper to give a dissertation 
on railway building, and we will there- 
fore only touch on such points as_ will 
our readers to grasp the serious 
difficulties and dangers which have had to be 
overcome outside the ordinary obstacles 
encountered in such undertakings as the con- 
struction of mountain railways. It will be 
necessary to show the great elevations 
attained by the track, and to point out that at 
such heights the snow-fall is 
phenomenal ; and although snow-ploughs are 
constantly employed to keep the track 
itself clear for traffic, we shall show as we 
proceed with our paper how obstinate and 
terrible a foe snow is to encounter in moun- 
tain regions. At Innsbruck the elevation of 
the line above the level of the sea is about 
1,750ft. ; at Landeck, 2,350ft. ; at St. Anton, 
nearly 4,oo0oft.; the highest point being 
reached inside the Arlberg, which is pierced 
by a long tunnel. 

Everybody knows what avalanches are— 
falling masses of snow and ice which, begin- 
ning in insignificant quantities, increase in 
volume as they move, gathering strength with 
every foot of ground they pass in their down- 
ward path, till they become like wild torrents, 
tearing up and carrying with them in their 
destructive career trees, rocks, boulders, 
even huts and houses—in fact, all that lies in 
their way. Arrived at last in the valley they 


assist 


pread themselves out over large areas in 
nasses of snow and déédris 15ft. to Soft. in 
Vol. xxi.—23 


absolutely © 


State Railways. 


height, containing the ruins of houses, 
stables, huts, and barns, and not rarely the 
carcasses of many animals and the corpses of 
men, women, and children who have been 
overwhelmed by them as they swept down 
the mountain-sides. 

It was against these awful and appalling 
enemies that the railway company had to 
fight. So frequent were avalanches on 
this line that, although snow-sheds of a 
very substantial nature were erected all 
along the line where it appeared necessary, 
winter often saw the trains unable to proceed, 
and large parts of the permanent way either 
destroyed or entirely covered with snow and 
débris, and made impassable for many days. 
Various engineers were instructed to make 
observations on the spot, and they spent 
whole winters and springs in the mountain 
regions for the purpose, braving great dangers 
and undergoing severe privations. It was 
their object to study the matter fully, 
to learn where the avalanches originated, 
and to find, if possible, means of pre- 
venting their disastrous descent. After 
various winters so spent these outposts and 
pickets of the army of science became so 
familiar with the nature and _ peculiarities 
of avalanches that they could foretell almost 
to the hour when one was likely to descend. 
From the state of the snow on the mountain- 
sides and the existing temperature they could 
at last calculate exactly the time when the 
enemy might be expected. Had the railway 
servants always listened to the warnings of 
the engineers much less life would have been 
lost during the four or five years before the 
campaign against the terrible foe terminated. 
We heard of one case where, from the 
nearest station, an engine and truck were 
especially sent to one of the signal-houses 
occupied by a signalman, his wife, and three 
little children, to communicate the approach- 
ing danger. He was ordered to place all his 
belongings on the truck and return with 
his family to the station, as an avalanche was 
almost certain to descend upon his abode 
within a few hours. He laughed at the 
warning, and refused to leave his cosy 
home. He did not believe in these 
prognostications of the scientists. The 
engine returned for peremptory orders, but 
when arriving again at the site of the signal- 
house the latter was found to have been 
carried’away with all its inhabitants. The five 
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I.—-SCENE NEAR HINTERGASSE, SHOWING THE BARE TRACKS CUT BY AVALANCHES 


THROUGH THE WOODS. 


bodies were discovered some days afterwards. 
There have been unfortunately some other 
fatal disasters among the railway servants 
owing to avalanches, but it speaks well 
for the care and precaution which were 
always taken by the administration that, 
during the sixteen years of the railway’s 
existence, only one passenger was injured by 
them. This happened in 188s. 

Under the leadership of the head of the 
Arlberg section of 


dissipate once and 
for ever this for- 
midable danger, 
should it be pos- 
sible to do _ so 
through human 
agency. In order 
that we may be 
able to show our 
readers the battle- 
field where defeats 
and victories fol- 
lowed each other 
for some time we 
give a series of 
photographs, the 
originals of which 
are the sole pro- 
perty of the Aus- 
trian State Rail- 
ways, and have 
beer kindly placed 
at the disposal of 
the writer of this 
paper. 

The section of the railway depicted in 
illustration No. 1 is that near the station of 
Hintergasse. ‘This district was particularly 
exposed to the danger of avalanches, and the 
tracks of such may be plainly seen about the 
centre of the photograph, a perfect clearing 
having been effected. [Illustration No. 2 
shows an avalanche which came down at the 
station of Flirsch, just passing the signal- 
house, which, however, had been abandoned, 





the Austrian State 
Railways, the Im- 
perial Court Coun- 
cillor, Wilhelm 
Von Drathsch 

midt - Bruckheim, 
and with the assist 

ance of engineers 
and experts of 
high renown whom 
the Director had 
called around him, 
war was declared 
against the ele- 
ments, which 
always seem 
hostile to the 
works of mankind. 
It was in 18g0 
that it was decided 
to spend the 
necessary sum of 














money in order to 





2.—A FALLEN AVALANCHE NEAR THE STATION OF FLIRSCH, 
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the fall of the avalanche having been fully 
anticipated. This happened in 1896, and 
it was one of the last which damaged the 
permanent way. This whole district is now 
absolutely free from danger, science, after 
long battling, having won a complete victory. 

No. 3 again shows an avalanche, the snow 
and rubbish being just cleared off the track. 
The scene is near Pirker Mahdle; time, 
March, 1896. Illustration No. 4 shows an 
avalanche which also occurred in 1896. It 
fortunately passed under the iron bridge, but 
destroyed the 
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3-—-CLEARING AN AVALANCHE FROM THE LINE NEAR PIRKER MAHDLE 








of an avalanche near Flirsch Station. The 
permanent way was entirely destroyed for 
some distance, and we see in the photograph 
the operation of constructing a temporary 
track. At the time this photograph was 
taken the snow had melted to a considerable 
extent, leaving behind it the rocks and 
boulders which the avalanche had carried 
down. In our next reproductions we have 
photographs of the village of Stuben, 
which was visited and partially covered by 
an avalanche. The photographs were taken 





track for some 
hundreds of feet 
at the side of the 
ironwork. The 
next illustration 
(No. 5) was taken 
a few minutes 
after the Glong- 
Tobel avalanche 
had descended 
into the valley 
with terrible 
effect. The iron 
bridge, over soft. 
long, was carried 
along nearly half a 
mile and was de- 
posited amongst 
the snow and 
rocks on the 
farther side of the 
valley. No. 6 








depicts the effects 


4-— BRIDGE AND LINE DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHR, 
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pletely covered. 
The people inside 
had to build 
tunnels through 
the snow in order 
to leave their 
houses, which 
were in very great 
danger of being 
crushed in by its 
weight. In illus- 
tration No. 9 we 
see an avalanche 
which entirely 
closed up the en- 
trance to the long 
tunnel and caused 
an interruption to 
traffic lasting some 
days. Our next 





S.—IRON BRIDGE SWEPT HAL! A MILE BY 


the day after it had descended. No human 
life was lost on this occasion, but many cattle 
were buried alive and some uninhabited huts 
destroyed. These pictures will give our 
readers a very true idea of the quantity 
of snow which an avalanche deposits when 
it finds rest. Illustrations Nos. 7 and 8 show 
single houses of Stuben, some of them com- 





AN AVALANCHE, 


photograph (No. 
10) shows an 
avalanche in motion —actually the picture 
of an avalanche descending! ‘This was 
taken by a railway engineer from a good 
point of vantage, who “snap-shotted” it 
as it passed on its way. We are in- 
formed, and can well believe, that this 
photograph is unique, and the only one 
existing of an avalanche in actual motion. 
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6.—THE LINE AT FLIRSCH WIPED OUT RY AN AVALANCHE. A TEMPORARY TRACK BEING CONSTRUCTED, 
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The views which we are able to present to 
our readers will sufficiently show how hostile, 
subtle, and powerful a foe had to be grappled 
with by the engineers. It would almost 
seem as if the elements hate the handiwork 
of man ; but science is a power which seizes 
directly upon the weaknesses of its opponents, 
and with unerring calculation turns physical 
forces against each other, by this means 
achieving ends which it were otherwise im- 
possible to attain, and we shall now see with 
what patience and perseverance her disciples 
carried on the 
campaign until 
they remained vic- 
torious in the field. 
There was a time 
when it was seri- 
ously thought that 
the Arlberg Rail- 
way would have 
to stop all traffic 
during the winter 
months. But the 
avalanches, beside 
endangering pass- 


ing trains and 
doing great dam- 
age to the _per- 


manent way, were 
also most destruc- 
tive to forests and 
woods, and the 
State Department 
which has charge 





7-—-HOUSES AFTER AN AVALANCHE AT 





of these willingly 
united with the 
railway authorities 
in the endeavour 
to find ways and 
means to prevent 
them from des- 
cending. Elabor- 
ate woodwork was 
constructed = dur- 
ing the summer 
months which 
should stop the 
masses of snow 
on their way, and 
with grave anxiety 
the engineers 
awaited the result 
of their protective 
measures. In 
the following 
February an ava- 
lanche descended 
on the spot where 
the wood barriers were erected, and, alas, 
the snow masses passed unhindered on 
their career, even increasing their volume 
by adding to it the dédris of the beams, 
rafters, and planks. It was soon found that 
it would be almost impossible to construct 
barriers strong enough to withstand the 
onslaught of such a charge as that of a de- 
scending avalanche. Observations led to the 
conclusion that the only way to overcome 
this tremendous power would be to prevent 
the accumulation of snow and formation of 








STUBEN, 








8.—A CORNER OF A HOUSE AT STUBEN. 
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9- THE MOUTH OF A TUNNEL CLOSED BY 


avalanches. It has ever been the endeavour 
of the strategist to divide, as much as 
possible, the forces of the opposing foe, and 
such was the policy now followed in this 
campaign. As we show in our illustration, 
No. 11, both stone and wooden walls were 
erected, starting quite at the tops of the 
mountains. Besides these obstacles, heavy 
posts were driven into the earth in clusters 
and rows, at vari 
ous distances 
down the moun 
tain - side. This 
scheme had _ the 
desired effect. 
Whenever masses 
of snow began to 
accumulate the 
obstructions were 
strong enough to 
divide them and 
break their power. 
Our next illustra- 
tion (No. 12) 
shows two of the 
many walls which 
were erected, and 
there are also 
clearly visible the 
tracks of ava- 
lanches where in 
former years they 
used regularly to 
descend. Such 
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THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF AN AVALANCHE ACTUALLY DESCENDING. 
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now 
with 
young trees, and 


tracks are 
planted 


when these are 
grown up they will 
be no small assist- 
ance towards the 


permanent pre- 
vention of ava- 
lanches. These 


works of obstruc- 
tion, for such they 
really were, formed 
at first a cause of 
great anxiety, for 
many were the 
misgivings as to 
their efficiency, so 
often had previous 
methods failed to 
be of use. Only 
those who had 
taken observations 
for several years 
on the spot, and 
had mastered the whole question to their 
satisfaction, felt secure and entertained no 
doubt as to the issue. 

The winter of 1897 was a_ particularly 
severe one, and there were great snow-falls. 
Avalanches were reported from various parts ; 
but on the so-called Benedict-Tobel, which 
was, so to say, the very head-quarters of the 
enemy, and the mountain first experimented 
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FENCES RUILT UP THE 
THE AVALANCHES. 





IIl.—-THE WALLS AND 
MOUNTAIN-SIDES TO BREAK UP 


on, there was not a sign of any snow 
movement. In the illustration No. 
13 we have a view after a heavy snow- 
fall. ‘The summer of the same year 
saw these experimental constructions 
carried out on all those mountains 
adjacent to the railway track, and the 
method was proved perfect in 1898. 
Our final illustration (No. 14) gives a 
more detailed view of the obstruc- 
tions as they appear after a heavy 
snow -fall. A railway engineer is 
depicted on his tour of inspection. 
The year 1899 passed without a day’s 
interruption of the traffic. There 
were no avalanches reported, and the 
victory was proved to be complete, 
the foe entirely routed. 

The dissipation of avalanches 
enables the Department of Woods 
and Forests to replant districts which 
heretofore were so frequently scoured 
by the enemy that any attempt to 
replant them had failed. Great 
results are expected from this work, 
for landslips which increase in 


AVALANCHES. 


12.—A NEARER VIEW OF 
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frequency as the mountain-sides are 
denuded of trees will all soon be- 
come occurrences of the past. 

The whole character of the Arlberg 
Railway, its geographical position 
and the climate, and also the peculiar 
nature of the mountains through 
which it passed, caused it to be 
specially liable to landslips and ava- 
lanches. As a matter of fact some 
of the valleys through which the rail- 
way wends its way have always been 
known to be frequently visited by 
them. The village of Stuben, which 
we already mentioned, and which is 
situated above the station of Langen, 
has been on various occasions almost 
entirely destroyed by falling snow 
masses, and terrible loss of life has 
from time to time taken place, until 
in 1849 the Government came to 
the rescue and caused buildings to be 
erected above the village in the shape 
of earthworks resembling redoubts, 
which were intended to at least par- 
tially break the force of the des- 
cending snow. Our _ illustrations 
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mention only a few 
instances, it is on 
record that on one 
occasion a whole 
wedding _ process- 
ion, bride, groom, 
and sixteen other 
persons, were 
killed ; at another 
time some children 
were carried to the 
church to be chris- 
tened when a ter- 


rible avalanche 
came suddenly 
down the moun- 


tain, and ere the 
fathers, with the 
godfathers, friends, 
and children, could 
find a refuge they 
were overtaken by 
the terrific torrent 











show of how little avail, however, were these 
obstructions. The work erected by the 
railway will doubtless prevent a repetition of 
the disastrous occurrences formerly so fre- 
quently reported. Stuben affords a special 
proof of the love of the Tyrolesé for the 
spot on which they were born, for in spite of 
the annual danger and of the many visita- 
tions, in spite even of the repeated destruc- 
tion of their home 
steads, they could 
not be prevailed 
upon to move from 
their beloved 
mountain-sides. 
During our in 
quiries in the val- 
leys through which 
the Arlberg Rail- 
way passes, namely, 
the Upper Valley 
of the Inn, the 
Stanz Valley and 
the Kloster Valley, 
we heard some sad 
and terrible stories 
of the disasters 
caused by ava 
lanches, which 
made us the more 
rejoice that this 
danger is at least 
partly averted for 


13.——-VIEW SHOWING AN AVALANCHE STOPPED AND BROKEN UP BY THE WALLS, 


of snow. The 
bodies were found 
long afterwards more than two miles dis- 
tant. There are also on record some 
marvellous escapes, and particular 
instance which came to our notice was that 
of a man and woman who were buried 
under the snow of an avalanche and who 
digged themselves out of it and rejoined 
their friends the day after. They found 
them bewailing the death of the arrivals 


one 











the future. To © 14. 


NEAR VIEW OF ONE 


OF THE WALLS AFTER AN AVALANCHE, 























Election Bets in America. 


By E. Le&suie GILLIAMs. 


EVER before in the history of 

Presidential elections has that 
peculiarly American __institu- 
tion, the freak bet, attained 
such a widespread vogue as 
last year. 

Now that the campaign is over, the 
election decided, and the victor determined, 
staid and respectable citizens all over the 
United States, who were betrayed by their 
enthusiasm for Bryan into the making of 
fantastic wagers, have been paying the 
penalty by the performance of grotesque and 
impossible feats, feats which under ordinary 
conditions would probably render necessary 
the services of insanity experts. 

The variety of these bets and the ingenuity 


pensed music and called attention to the 
extraordinary spectacle. 

It is hard to determine to what this strange 
ebullition should be attributed, or why it 
reached such a climax last year. 

In previous elections the excitement of the 
campaign has always given rise to many of 
these bets, but never to the number of last 
year. In the big cities, on November 7th, 
thousands of people lined the streets to 
watch the many strange sights, and the 
“ Losers’ Carnival” bids fair to become an 
important and inseparable phase of future 
American battles of the ballot. 

Probably the most striking feature about 
these “freak”. bets ‘is the character of the 
people who make them. If the custom were 
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which has been expended in devising them 
are almost incredible. No eccentricity, no 
absurdity, has been too extreme. Losers 
have carted winners for miles in wheel- 
barrows, whiskers have been cut in all 
conceivable styles, heads shaved; stylish 
young men, dressed in their finest apparel, 
have worked as waiters and domestic servants, 
and have even dug ditches; while several 
losers have had to submit to mock funerals 
and actual burial alive. Business men have 
impersonated tramps, acted as clowns, and 
strolled along crowded thoroughfares carry- 


ing negro babies, while a brass band dis- 
Vol. xxi.—24, 


BRYAN’S BACKER GIVING MCKINLEY'S A FREE RIDE. { Photo. 


confined to the lower and more ignorant 
classes it would not be so remarkable, but 
the fact that responsible business men, pro- 
fessional men, and leading citizens of wealth 
and standing are among those who so cheer- 
fully sacrifice their dignity, and in full view of 
great street crowds perform the antics of 
clowns and idiots, greatly enhances the 
interest. 

Reports of these bets, of all degrees of 
inanity, daring, and difficulty, have been 
coming in from all parts of the United 
States ; at a moderate estimate, based on 
figures compiled from leading papers, it is 
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safe to say that there were fully a half-million 
such bets—about one to every thirty voters. 

Judging from these reports it would seem 
that the favourite bet was the wheelbarrow, 
baby-coach, or push-cart wager. According 
to the terms of this, the loser is ‘compelled to 
push the winner in some hand vehicle 
through the main streets at the busiest hour. 
This bet was especially popular throughout 
New York State, and reached its climax in 
Rochester, where during the entire day the 
principal street was constantly crowded with 
wheelbarrows, boys’ express - carts, baby- 
carriages, etc. 

In Philadelphia Elmer Gregg hauled one 
of his Republican friends, T. Sours, a man 
weighing over 20olb., 
a distance of half a 
mile up a steep hill, 
while a large crowd 
looked on and 
cheered. 

Alfred Willis, a 
Democrat, of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, 
hauled Charles 
Whitman, a_ Re- 
publican, from the 
foot of Penn Square 
to the City Park and 
back again, as the 
result of a wager. 
The trip was made in 
a toy express waggon. 
Whitman, who weighs 
2oolb., sat content- 
edly in the little 
vehicle, waving a 
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stone Avenue, one mile, by William Woelkert, 
as the result of an election wager. Miss 
Metz is an ardent admirer of McKinley, and 
predicted his election to her friend Woelkert, 
who is a Democrat. A wager was made by 
which, if McKinley were elected, he was to 
wheel her over this course, and if he should 
be defeated she should wheel him over half 
of the course. By blowing a horn Miss 
Metz attracted the attention of people to 
the spectacle. 

A Chicago girl, Miss Ethel Elarton, 
cashier, and prominent in social circles, 
also enjoyed a similar ride in a wheel- 
barrow, propelled by William Breme, an 
ardent Bryan supporter. 

Four times the 
clumsy vehicle with 
its laughing rider and 
puffing victim swung 
round the block, 
bounded by Forty 
second Street, Evans 
Avenue, Forty - third 
Street, and Langley 
Avenue, and on each 
trip the crowd, poking 
fun and cheering for 
McKinley, became 
larger. So great did 
the jam finally be- 
come that traffic was 
actually blocked for 
several minutes while 
the police endea- 
voured to_ restore 
order. 

A bet of this same 
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McKinley banner 
and shouting to the 
crowd to follow him. 
The distance to the park and back was 
more than a mile. 

Most of these wheelbarrow processions 
were headed by brass bands and carried flags 
and banners with election inscriptions. It is 
a singular fact that the winners, as a rule, 
seemed oblivious to the fact that they were 
quite as much a part of the spectacle as the 
losers and were making themselves equally 
ridiculous. 

The victorious Republicans seemed indeed 
to immensely enjoy the excitement and de- 
risive cheers of onlookers. 

Even women had a share in the wheel- 
barrow bets and figured in several of the more 
startling. For instance, Miss Anna Metz, of 
Columbus, Ohio, was wheeled in a barrow 
from Ninth Street to High Street, on Living- 


A WELL-KNOWN RUSINESS MAN OF PHILADELPHIA, HAVING character, and _in- 
BACKED BRYAN, IS REDUCED TO ORGAN-GRINDING. 
From a Photo 


tended to be ludi- 
crous, has had a 
rather pathetic termination. It was made in 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, two months before 
the election, between Austin Gibbons, a 
Democrat, and John Rawlings, a Republican, 
the agreement being that the loser should give 
the winner a four-mile wheelbarrow mide. 
About a month before the election Gibbons 
had both hands blown off in an explosion. Of 
course, Rawlings wanted to call the bet off, 
but the loser insisted on paying, and as soon 
as hooks were made with which he could 
hold the barrow handles, when strapped to 
his shoulders, the ride was undertaken. 

The “hand-organ” bet ran the “ wheel- 
barrow” bet a close second in the race for 
popularity ; the ranks of the humble organ- 
grinders received some notable accessions 
from the most exclusive circles of society. 
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The intersections of streets in the busiest 
sections were the favourite places for the pay- 
ment of bets of this kind, the unfortunate 
victims industriously grinding the organ while 
their opponents collected and pocketed the 
coins donated by the crowds. 

For four long hours two leading Phila- 
delphia politicians, J. Morgan Sweeney and 
Samuel Mullen, made themselves conspicuous 
in this way. At seven o’clock in the evening 
they took their places in front of McBride’s 
Pleasure Palace, a 
popular dancing-hall. 
Sweeney played the 
organ and Mullen col- 
lected the money. A 
plaeard was posted on 
the organ, reading :— 

“T am Sweeney the 
Fool, Living at rot, 
Morris Street, Who 
Had No Better Sense 
Than to Bet on Bryan 
and Then Go Vote 
for Him.” 

On the afternoon 
after election Charles 
Clouser, of Reading, 
a registry assessor in 
the Fourteenth Ward, 
played an organ 
several hours on the 
principal thorough- 
fares of the ward as 
the result of losing a 
bet with a Republican 
on McKinley. He 
wore a flag on his hat, 
and on his back was 
a card: “I lost my 
bet.” Mr. Clouser 
borrowed the organ 
from an Italian, pay- 
ing him five dollars. 
A number of people dropped money in a tin 
cup held by the loser. His collections paid 
for the organ. 

One of the most arduous of hand-organ 
bets was that paid by Joseph Fisher to 
Joseph Goodrick, both residents of Phila- 
delphia. For eight hours Fisher, with an 
old-fashioned hand-organ strapped on his 
shoulders, was compelled to tour all the 
principal thoroughfares and make an entrance 
and play in banks, office buildings, and large 
business houses. 

Naturally he was not received with much 
favour, for all these buildings have strict 
rules against the entrance of mendicants. In 
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THE PEANUT AND TOOTH-PICK PENANCE. 
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several instances he was roughly jostled out by 
janitors and watchmen, and in two cases only 
escaped actual violence through the inter- 
vention of friends. 

The most popular betting novelty of the 
year was the “peanut and toothpick.” This 
brand-new idea seemed to catch the fancy of 
those in search of freak bets, and every large 
city in the country reports the performance 
of this back-breaking feat. A hill is chosen, a 
peanut and a toothpick are the properties, and 
the loser is compelled 
to roll the little nut 
up the hill with the 
two-inch toothpick, 
not being allowed 
under any conditions 
to touch the peanut 
with his fingers. 

Having been mis- 
taken in his con- 
fidence in  Bryan’s 
election, one of Phila- 
delphia’s _ legislators, 
Councilman George 
Rummey, rolled a 
peanut up the steep 
Green Lane Hill. He 
started off laughing 
with a crowd follow- 
ing, and things went 
very well for half a 
square. But when 
the unfortunate 
loser’s back began to 
ache, and the peanut 
was still several 
squares from the top 
of the hill, he began 
to lament. He 
reached the top 
during the afternoon, 
a sad and exhausted 
man. 

The same performance was gone through 
by Charles Mackenthun, a prominent Balti- 
more business man. Also in Pittsburg, where 
Walter Rinehart and a crowd of shout- 
ing friends followed Edward Kirk, who 
laboriously rolled a peanut with a toothpick 
the entire length of Meyran Avenue. People 
hurled taunts at him from all sides, but Kirk 
kept steadily at work until he had passed out 
of the avenue, having gone a distance of 
1,500ft. 

After these three principal bets came a 
multitude of smaller ones, which had a 
considerable following. Blacking the boots 
of the winning Republican was a great 
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From a) LOSER BLACKING THE WINNER'S BOOTS. 
favourite, and the street-arab proprietors of 
blacking kits reaped a rich harvest from the 
bettors who hired their outfits. 

A. H. Thomas, of Rochester, New York, 
was among the most unfortunate losers, 
and spent the two most miserable days of 
his life on November 7th and 8th. Mr. 
Thomas bet with James Burke, loser to go 
to business for two days in a clown’s suit. 
He lost, and, in consequence, was compelled 
to sit at his desk and manage the affairs of 
his publishing house in a rig which would 
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have been eminently suitable for a mas- 
querade party or a Christmas pantomime, 
but which looked wildly grotesque amid the 
sober surroundings of a typical business 
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office. Mr. Thomas was unmercifully jeered 
at by all of his customers and his employés, 
and swore never to offend again by the 
placing of a fantastic 
election bet. 
Compelled to paint 
the hated name of 
McKinley all over 
the walls of Jackson- 
ville buildings was the 
reward which Mr. A. 
R. Howard of that 
city received for his 
faith in the Demo- 
cratic standard- 
bearer's ability towin. 
Wearing a high silk 
hat and armed with 
brush and pot full of 
black paint, Mr. 
Howard sallied forth, 
and from early morn- 
ing till nightfall spent 
his day tracing the 














name of the successful 
yelled at, cheered, 
threatened with arrest, 
pletely exhausted 
when his day’s 
work was done, 
and could barely 
drag himself 
home. 

Another man 
who was placed in 
a very unpleasant 
position by the 
failure of Bryan 
to win was John 
W. Hamilton, of 
St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. This Demo- 
crat has a coach- 
man who is an 
enthusiastic Re- 
publican. As a 
result of an argu- 
ment a wager was 
made, the agree- 
ment being that if 
Bryan won the coach 
Hamilton and a party 
city in a carriage; while 
if McKinley won, the 
coachman was to take 
the place of honour 
and occupy the seat, 
while his employer 
stood between the 
shafts and pulled the 
carriage. As Bryan 
lost, Mr. Hamilton 
had to discharge his 
unique wager, which 
he did to the great 
delight of the coach- 
man, who thoroughly 
enjoyed his brief term 
of mastery. 

Even art entered 
into the wagers, and 
Frank R. Harris, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
artist, is now working 
busily on a portrait of 
President McKinley. 
It is not to be sold, 
and Mr. Harris will 
never realize a penny 
for his pains ; instead, 
he will have only the 
poor satisfaction of 
knowing that he has 
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discharged a bad wager. Mr. Harris bet his 
friend, Albert Williams, that Bryan would 
win, and agreed if he was mistaken to 


candidate everywhere ; 
pelted, abused, and 
Mr. Howard was com- 


sat 
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BRYANITE DRAWS HIS BLACK COACHMAN IN HIS CARRIAGE. (Photo. 
paint a portrait of the successful Republican 
candidate, carry it to Washington, and pre- 
sent it to President 
McKinley himself. 
Still harder to pay 
was the bet lost by Mr. 
E. M. Pought, of 
Arnold, Pennsylvania. 
For putting too much 
faith in Bryan Mr. 
Pought was compelled 
to exhibit himself as a 
museum freak for a 
whole week ; while a 
Republican orator 
called attention to his 
peculiarities, he had to 
stand the withering 
stare of hundreds of 
pairs of eyes, includ- 
ing friends, family, 
and neighbours. 
Frank Hansel, a 
society man of Pitts- 
burg, dressed in a cut- 
away coat, knicker- 
bockers, golf stock- 
ings, a very high collar, 
silk hat, and patent 
leather shoes, worked 
a whole day digging a 
ditch in Park Avenue. 
The hole was dug for 


man should pull Mr. 
of friends through the 
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BRYANITE ARTIST PAINTS PORTRAIT OF MCKINLEY 
PRESENTED BY HIMSELF TO THE PRESIDENT. 
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From a) DRESSED AS A CLOWN. 

the Pittsburg and Allegheny Telephone Com- 
pany, and many members of the swagger set 
were present to see that the work was done 
well. Hansel did not mind the audience, 
but kept steadily on until the hole was the 
regulation depth. 

The most gruesome and startling of all 
the bets occurred in Philadelphia, and Mr. 
George R. Williams was the chief figure. 
Mr. Williams is a loyal Democrat and did 
yeoman’s work for Bryan. Among those 
whom he sought to convert was Henry 
Rudolph, a stalwart Republican, whose home 
is at the Falls of Schuylkill. His arguments, 
however, availed not, for Rudolph was loyal 
to his party, and could see no possibility of 
its candidate’s defeat. As the election drew 
near the two men became more and more 
interested in the outcome, and finally, more 
fully to emphasize their faith in the success 
of their respective favourites, entered upon a 
novel wager. Williams predicted the election 
of Bryan, while Rudolph bet on McKinley, 
and it was solemnly agreed that the loser 
should permit the winner to bury him alive, 
the loser to pay all costs of the funeral. 
Bryan was defeated and Williams paid his 
wager in full. 
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Early in the evening Williams 
called at the rooms of the Wissa- 
hickon Republican Club, where he 
found all in readiness for his funeral. 
Crape streamed from the door, while 
in the parlour Rudolph and a score 
or more of his Republican friends 
were grouped about a plain deal 
casket. Into this Williams was 
placed, the lid put on, and carefully 
screwed down, after which the pall- 
bearers lifted the casket to their 
shoulders and bore it to a dense 
grove on “ Buckeye” Hill, a short 
distance away. There the coffin, 
with its nearly smothered occupant, 
was carefully lowered into a grave, 
which had already been dug, and the 
Republicans returned to the club- 
house, leaving Williams to his fate. 

It was then that the Democrat 
proved what a lively corpse he was. 
Exerting his strength to the utmost, 
he succeeded, after several trials, in 
forcing off the lid of the casket, and 
soon scrambled from the grave, after 
which he hurriedly made his way 
back to the club-house, where the 
entire party then sat down to an 
enjoyable lunch, the expenses of 
which were all paid by Williams. 

In Boston two Englishmen, John J. Murray 
and John Berry, restaurant-keepers, lost on 
Bryan, and each was compelled to blow a 
feather a distance of half a mile. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, furnished many 
amusing freak bets, which kept the city in 
conversation matter for several days after the 
election. 

Ex-Councilman Michael Hannan, Alle- 
gheny, carried a loaf of bread r4ft. long, 
baked by Gustave Hammier, and a band led 
the procession. 

D. J. Dimes, Diamond Street restaurant- 
keeper, won fifty dollars from John Labror, 
who had to carry Dimes from Sixth Street 
Bridge to Smithfield Street, and to an hotel in 
the Diamond. Dimes was in evening dress. 

John Willenpart played horse and hauled 
Charles Dittler about in a buggy up and 
down the hills and streets for an hour. 

One fellow was seen standing in the gutter 
with toothpicks. Another washed the feet 
of a Republican on City Hall steps, and 
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a dozen or more wheelbarrows were 
trundled about, decorated, carrying jubilant 
Republicans. 


So confident was pretty Rhoda Williams, a 
Trenton society girl, that Bryan would be 
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elected that she offered to dance on the State 
House steps if he were defeated. Rhoda 
shed bitter tears, but about dusk, accom- 
panied by some companions, she went to the 
State House and danced, to the great amuse- 
ment of onlookers. 

Miss Eva Howard and Miss Agnes Hobart 
paid an election bet by sawing a railroad tie 
into 2ft. lengths with a cross-saw, in the front 
yard of Miss Howard’s residence. They had 
their hands badly blistered. 

Michael Burns, an employé of the Hilton 
Bridge Construction Company, Aibany, New 
York, bet on Bryan with Henry Baker, a 
fellow employé, the penalty being that the 
loser should stand before the winner as the 
target for twenty-four dozen eggs. Eight 
dozen eggs of all ages had already been laid 
by by Baker, and the throwing took place 
early in December. 

Most of the bets, though ridiculous, were 
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single misstep would have plunged him to 
certain death. He succeeded in making 
the dangerous journey in safety, but after- 
wards admitted that he would not repeat the 
exploit for a thousand dollars. 

Among some other unfortunates who 
suffered in consequence of the necessity of 
paying off freak bets may be briefly men- 
tioned a Philadelphia broker, who had to 
impersonate a tramp and sleep all night 
in a public square; Tim Johnson, a 
Chicago politician, who had to pay for all 
the liquor which Lew Dockstader, the well- 
known minstrel, could drink in two weeks; G. 
N. Weingart, a Denver Democrat, who had to 
ride through the streets of the city mounted 
on a burro and having his face covered with 
gold paint; a Democratic drug clerk in 
Baltimore, who had to drink a quart of 
cod-liver oil ; Michael T. Fitzgerald, a Boston 
barber, who must shave several of his 
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harmless, but in several cases serious danger 
was incurred by the losers, and in one 
instance death will probably result. 

In spite of the cold, Isaac Brown, of Big 
Bend, Mercer County, Pa., attempted to 
swim across the Shenango River. He was 
almost drowned, and when rescued from his 
ice-bath developed pneumonia and is now 
hovering between life and death. 

At Bridgeton, New Jersey, Tucker Vanleer 
hopped on one foot across a trestle bridge, 
30ft. high, over the Cohansey River. A 


A STOCKBROKER, WHO HAD TO LIVE TWO DAYS AS A TRAMP, ASLEEP IN A PUBLIC SQUARE. 
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customers free of charge for a whole year; 
Archie Evans, of Westbro, who put on women’s 
clothing and pushed through the streets a 
baby-coach containing two negro children ; 
John P. Murphy, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, who walked through the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce barefooted; and 
Harry T. Cole, a 315lb. fat man, of Logans- 
town, Pa., who was forced to walk sixteen 
miles in four hours or forfeit twenty-five 
dollars, the feat being accomplished just four 
minutes ahead of time. 











SEA STORIES N22, 
TOLD BY A TRADER. 


By JoHN ARTHUR Barry. 


I. 
PROMOTED, VICE “JACK THE WHALER ”— 
DECEASED. 
OW, does any man want a 
good billet —a real, rosy 
chance ?” asked Captain 


who constituted the crew of 

the schooner Aér/, just then 
lying at anchor in a beautiful bay on the east 
side of Aoba, in the New Hebrides. 

“There you are,” continued the skipper, 
waving his arm comprehensively towards the 
shore, “a fine house to live in; wives by 
the dozen to pick an’ choose from; nothin’ 
much to do, an’ a climate as can’t be 
beat in the South Seas. Fifteen quid a 
month is the wages, 
and a_ percentage 
on every ton of 
stuff that’s got in. 
An’ what can the 
heart o’ man desire 
more ?” 

‘* Christian 
burial, captain,” 
replied a voice; “a 
thing which ain't 
to be found inside 
of a nigger.” 

“Tt was his own 
dashed fault en- 
tirely,” retorted the 
captain. “If he’d 
kept off the grog 
he’d been alive and 
kickin’ at this pre- 
sent minute. Any 
man as likes to live 
square and keep a 
sharp eye on the 
niggers can do as 
well—better a lot 
than I’m able to, 
even as master o’ 
this craft.” 

“Then why don’t 
you take the job, 
captain?” asked 
the same voice. 

“Less jaw, Bill 


“WHAT CAN THE HEART O MAN DESIRE MORE? 


Jones,” replied the latter, hotly. “You've 
got far too much o’ what the cat licks 
her face with. Now, lads, I'll give twenty 
pounds! ‘That’s the last penny. Old Jack 
the Whaler was only gettin’ the fifteen. But 
it’s an important station, and I know the 
firm want to keep it going, so I'll spring the 
other fiver an’ chance the row. 

“That’s right, AZister Scott,” he continued, 
presently, and with emphasis on the handle, 
as after a pause I came out from the group 
of men gathered at the break of the little 
poop, and signified that I would take his 
offer. “You're just the man I was hopin’ 
for. You've had a boat o’ your own, an’ 
ain’t got no business here afore the mast in 
mine. Only a few months, an’ with luck ye’ll 
be able to start again.” 

**A lot o’ luck!” 
croaked the irrepres- 
sible Jones, whilst the 
remainder of my ship- 
mates looked at me 
much as they might 

at one about to 
commit suicide. 

But I cared 
little. I was fairly 
young, confident 
in an extensive 
knowledge of 
other islands, 
and thought it 
curious if I 
couldn’t manage 
to rub along on 
Aoba, despite its 
bad name and 
the old sailor's 
blood not more 
than just dry on 
the veranda over 
yonder. Only a 
short time be- 
fore this I had 
owned as fine a 
schooner as the 
Alert, with 
which I had 
been trading be- 
tween Fiji and 
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the Solomons —some day I'll tell you how I 
lost her—and I felt it hard lines to have to 
begin again in the fo’c’s’le. So, as you see, at 
the five-pound rise I accepted the post so 
lately vacated by Jack the Whaler, clubbed 
and eaten a few days previously. ‘This had 
been the first news brought on board by 
old chief Teroa as we dropped anchor in 
the bay. And of course the store was 
looted —every article cleared out by those 
bad, wicked men from the interior.. Luckily 
he, Teroa, had managed to save the building, 
for which he hinted we owed him something 
more than gratitude. 

“ As thick in it as the others,” commented 
Gower to me, after. ironically complimenting 
Teroa on his intervention. “ Found _ poor 
old Jack tight I suppose, and the trade lying 
all about nohow, the niggers did, and weren’t 
able to resist the temptation. Curse it, you 
couldn't expect anythin’ else at the price! 
However, we've got lots of | stuff, Scott, 
an’ ’ll soon set you up again. . But you'll 
have to keep an eye liftin’. If they’ll eat a 
tough, dry morsel like old. Jack, they won’t 
think twice about goin’ for a young an’ fat 
‘un like you. Hang me if I don’t think 


” 


Teroa’s mouth’s waterin’ now ! 
This. was decidedly unkind of the captain 
after getting him out of his difficulty as I 


had done. And to punish him I affected to 
be.frightened and to reconsider my decision. 
Nor would I finally make up my mind until 
he offered me as a parting gift a fine Tranter’s 
revolver, with holster and belt, the possession 
of which I hinted might settle my doubts. 
After this he forbore chaff, and we loaded 
a boat with trade and pulled ashore, taking 
the precaution to have another one as a 
coverer full of armed men. 

But nothing could have been more cordial 
than our reception at the beach by crowds of 
natives, who willingly assisted the crew to 
carry the cases and bales of stuff up to the 
store. Nor was anybody guilty of having 
the bad taste to refer ever so distantly to its 
late owner, now in all probability part and 
parcel of themselves. The building was of 
very thick slabs well fitted together, and 
provided with massive doors and shuttered 
windows, the whole surrounded by an old 
palisade of sharp-pointed saplings. A coat 
of whitewash made from coral lime gave 
the house the look of a birthday cake, 
and, so far, I was well satisfied with it. 
The situation, too, could not be better 
—on.a sloping knoll commanding a fine 
view of the beach and the palm-fringed bay, 


whilst farther out still, like a dome of indigo, 
Vol. xxi.—25. 


loomed lofty Aurora Island. Close by to 
the left, but invisible by reason of dense 
plantations of cocoa and sago palms and 
bananas, lay the native village. At the back 
gentle hills ran gradually up to ‘the great 
mountain 3,ooeft. high, and everywhere about 
the former one could see patches of taro, 
yams, etc., surrounded by woven pig-proof 
hedges and stone walls. Never, I thought, 
as I stood on the veranda and looked 
around, had I in my Pacific travels seen any- 
thing more beautiful. A creeper had over- 
run the palisade and poured perfume on the 
fresh morning air from millions of small, 
pink, trumpet-shaped blossoms ; crotons, with 
leaves curiously striped in red, and black, 
and yellow, nodded to the sea-breeze ; and just 
behind the house flamed a clump of scarlet 
hibiscus mingled with prickly pandanus. 

Gazing at the peaceful scene and letting 
my eyes wander away to the deep blue of 
the water that kissed the snowy beach, both 
contrasting so sharply with the sombre back- 
ground of natural forest, relieved here and 
there by the lighter green of cultivation, it 
was difficult indeed to believe that one stood 
in cannibal-land surrounded by fierce savages 
thirsting for blood, and only kept at bay by 
the hope of presently finding another victim 
unprepared. Hard indeed to realize all this, 
until my glance presently fell on the great 
broad patch of brown that marked where the 
people of this island paradise had so lately 
clubbed my predecessor. 

“ The brutes!” growled Gower, coming out 


‘of the store from which a door opened on to 


the two-roomed living-house, “they might 
ha’ left the copra an’ stuff. Not a scrap! 
Downright mean that, I call it. You'll have 
to buy it all over again, for, o’ course, they'll 
come sneakin’ back with it presently.” 

Around the fence sat rows of the peculiarly 
light-skinned Aobans, male and _ female, 
chattering away to each other, the former 
dressed chiefly around their wrists and ankles 
with boars’ tusks and strings of shells; the 
latter wearing a double-tailed kirtle of plaited 
grass just big enough to swear by. : 

Gower was in a hurry to get away; so 
that evening he went on board, promising to 
return in a couple of months. Also, he 
declared his intention of asking the first 
warship he met to call and hold an inquiry 
into the murder of Jack the Whaler. 

I won’t deny that as the men, just about 
sundown, solemnly and silently shook hands 
with me and trooped off to the boat I felt. 
lonely. But I wasn’t going to show it, and 
said- “ good-bye ” cheerfully enough. 
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Old Jack, it appeared, had been a con- 
firmed bachelor and woman-hater, so that 
there was little show of comfort or cleanliness 
about the single room he made serve for all 
purposes. Except Teroa, all the natives had 
gone. But that grey old scamp hovered 
around cackling in “sandalwood” English 
about the wonderful things he was going to 
do for me presently ; and, on the strength 
of them, begged first a stick of “ bacca,” 
then a pipe; then, unsatisfied, he took a 
fancy to a knife, at which imposition 
on good nature I drove him forth with 
profanity into the night. Evidently he was 
taking my measure in view of future opera- 
tions. As to the length of his foot I was 
quite satisfied. In his younger days he had 
been “recruited” for Queensland, spent 
three years on the plantations, and learned 
more there than is fitting any savage should 
know and live. And when I noted how 
his bleary, bloodshot old eyes had snapped 
at sight of my well-stocked store-room I 
instinctively felt that the chances were he 
could, if he so pleased, tell a story in which 
those alleged hill-men who had swooped down 
on poor Jack would bear an extraordinary 
likeness to some 


of his subjects we 
had that day seen 


around us. 

Yes, decidedly 
it was lonely. The 
place was so still ; 
no noise on sea 
or land—there is 
no —_— surrounding 
reef at Aoba. 
Absolute _ silence 
everywhere on 
this first night as 

sat eating a 
supper of sardines 
and biscuits, 
washed down with 
gin and water, by 
the light of a 
couple of candles 
stuck in bottles. 
A rat ran across 
the floor and 
made me jump 
again as I caught 
its shadow. De- 
cidedly this 
wouldn’t do. _ I 
must have com- 
pany. The place 
was too quiet alto- 


“ME WIFEE you?” 
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gether. After a while I went outside again 
and sat on the veranda and smoked and 
watched the Aér?’s riding light, and thought 
with something like regret of my vacant bunk 
in her snug fo’c’s’le, of the fellows playing 
euchre and yarning, and of how Bill 
Jones was probably just now prophesying my 
speedy absorption into savage muscular and 
adipose tissue. Then I discovered that I 
was sitting nearly upon that dismal, dark- 
brown patch, and I shifted hastily away to 
the other end of the veranda, hating myself 
all the time for having to do so. In my 
ten years of life as a sort of second-class 
gentleman-adventurer I never remember my 
nerves being so much out of tune as they 
were that night. At last, getting sleepy, I 
went to bed, or rather lay down all standing, 
as we Say at sea, on a pile of mats and rugs, 
with my two revolvers handy, and never 
woke till sunrise. 

I knew the AZrt was to have sailed that 
night. All the same, when I rose, the bay 
looked miserably empty, lacking the schooner. 
Throughout the morning I was busy unpack- 
ing cases of axes, tomahawks, mirrors, clocks, 
tobacco, beads, and all sorts of “ Brummagem” 
stuff. Then I hada 
wash, put ona suit 
of white ducks, 
broad-leafed Pana- 
ma hat, and can- 
vas shoes, stuck 
a cigar in my 
mouth, and, quite 
tired of “ bach- 
ing,” went down 
to the village to 
look for a house- 
keeper. . The 
Aoban maidens 
are, perhaps, the 
prettiest and most 
graceful of all 
women in the 
Western Pacific. 
Thus it was pre- 
sently quite a 
matter of embar 
rassmment to pick 
and choose 
amongst the crowd 
of laughing, chat- 
tering, dark-eyed 
belles, who seemed 
to know intuitively 
what I wanted. 

“ Me wifee you? 
Missi make it all ee 
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same white Mary,” said one of the prettiest of 
the lot, with fine, regular features, beautiful 
teeth and eyes, and a complexion not a bit 
darker than a Spaniard—nay, much less so 
than many. 

“ Halloa!” I said, rather taken aback, “ is 
there a missionary here, then? And where 
did you learn to speak so finely, my pretty 
fair maid ?” 

Then I discovered that a missionary came 
over now and again from Espiritu Santo, 
twenty-five miles away, on a boat trip around 
these smaller islands. On one of these 
occasions he and his wife had taken Kuahua 
home with them, and she had stayed at the 
mission station for some time. Well, I 
cottoned to the giri at once, and ali the more 
so when I learned that she had only one 
relative—an uncle—in the whole tribe. I 
had seen too many married traders eaten out 
of house and home by hordes of hungry 
hangers-on, all claiming kinship, until at last 
the luckless one had to take to the beach 
stone-broke. No, certainly, I had no mind 
for that sort of thing. Nor much, indeed, to 
be tied up hard and fast to any island girl, 
no matter how good-looking she might be. 
But I knew enough of “ Missi” to be 
sure that, unless the thing was done 


properly and on the square, there’d be the 


deuce to pay. Some traders are always 
at loggerheads with the missionaries, not 
scrupling to tell them what they think of 
them in language more plain than polite. 
This I have found is a mistake. Missi— 
barring a few fads—is as often as not a real 
good sort, and when you've got him on your 
side you stand a better show to have your 
copra-house full than the other fellow who 
cuts up rough at religion. 

As luck would have it, I could talk the 
Mota Island dialect pretty fluently ; and as 
this is a sort of Pacific Volapuk—at least in 
many parts, of which I presently discovered 
Aoba to be one—I got on like a house 
afire. 

And the more I yarned to Kuahua the 
more I was attracted by her. Not even 
when I discovered that the uncle in question 
was that cunning old badger Teroa was I to 
be choked off. And, on her part, the girl 
seemed to have taken an equal fancy to me. 
By this time all the others, thinking, I sup- 
pose, that the matter was settled, had drawn 
away, leaving me and Kuahua sitting together 
on a log lying upon what was really the 
central green of the village, although so 
shrouded were the huts in thick foliage 
that only a bit of thatch was visible here 
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and there through the bananas and 
pandanus leaves. Still, everywhere around 
I could hear chucklings and low whisper- 
ings that assured me of many hidden 
watchers. You might think, perhaps, from 
her preliminary speech that Kuahua was 
a forward minx, and one only too apt to 
take the initiative. But when we dropped 
the “sandalwood talk” and started on Mota 
I found, on the contrary, that she was a 
modest little thing enough, and one, too, 
with an innate love of fun and chaff, that 
had prompted her to make that somewhat 
startling advance to the stranger. Well, I 
thought there was no use in beating about 
the bush. I looked forward presently to 
having a ship of my own again, and didn’t 
see why, like so many other skippers, I 
shouldn’t have a home and a wife and family 
to welcome me back after my trips. So I 
asked her to send her uncle up to the store, 
gave her a kiss in token of a bargain made, 
and strolled off again. 
II. 
I TAKE A PARTNER. 

I pipn’r know the etiquette of Aoba as 
regarded taking a wife from amongst the 
daughters of the land. But one thing I 
was sure of, knowing her precious uncle as 
I did, and that was that I should have to 
pay through the nose for her. And so it 
proved. ‘Teroa was at the store nearly as 
soon as I was. And the airs the old villain 
gave himself were wonderful to witness. 
You’d ha’ thought the place belonged to 
him. This wasn’t good enough, and that 
wasn’t of first quality, and so on till at last 
he got me wild, and I threatened to brain 
him with a tomahawk. ‘Then he became a 
little more moderate, and at last the deal 
was concluded for some two pounds’ worth 
of trade, which, of course, I debited to 
wages account in my books. 

After he had been gone an hour a whole 
crowd of girls arrived with Kuahua. She 
had dropped the kirtle she wore when I first 
saw her and now, in honour of the occasion, 
sported an old, dirty print skirt, put on wrong 
side foremost, and a dungaree jumper that it 
struck me might well have been the property 
of the late whaler. Her long, black hair 
was stuck full of orchids and flame flowers, 
and looked just then the best part of her, for 
they’d painted one side of her nose red 
and the other white, and her cheeks were 
streaky with black and yellow. However, 
I took delivery ; made a little speech, 
and handed out some two-pound tns of 
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“A WHOLE CROWD OF GIRLS ARRIVED WITH KUAHUA.’ 


treacle and a score or so of ship’s biscuits 


as my contribution to the wedding feast. 
And they all sat down in a circle and then 


and there started operations. First unscrew- 
ing the lid, one dipped her finger in the 
molasses and licked it clean, and by that 
time the tin was round again. They were all 
young things about the same age as Kuahua, 
fifteen or sixteen, and the noise they made 
was something astonishing, especially when 
one tried to come the double by dipping out 
of her turn. The biscuits they took away 
with them, and the empty treacle-tins I saw 
afterwards cut up for ornaments. 

As soon as they were gone I got Kuahua 
to wash herself; and having some ready- 
made stuff amongst the trade, I rigged her 
out till she looked as nice and pretty as ever. 
I also changed her name to Alice, her own, 
so far as the pronunciation went, being too 
much like the call of a crow to suit my 
fancy. I didn’t expect she could cook 
enough to keep herself warm—so very few 
native women can. But to my astonishment 
she fried a fish and some bacon and made 
some scones for dinner ina style that would 
have been hard to beat anywhere. And she 
bustled about, fixing things, and unpacking 
the bit of furniture and my few books 
like a born housewife, till I blessed Mrs. 


Missionary, whoever she might 
be, and realized that, apart 
from the question of looks, I 
had acquired a real treasure, 
and a dirt-cheap one at that. 
Nor did I think any the worse 
of her because more than 
once she returned to the 
question of our being properly 
married, “just like white 
people.” And I promised 
faithfully that the first time 
“ Missi” came around she 
shculd not only be married 
but christened into the bar- 
gain. At this she was so 
pleased that she came to me 
and put her arms about my 
neck and kissed me on the 
mouth, the first time she had 
done so of her own accord, 
and promised to be a good 
wife to me all the days of her 
life. And—well!—one can’t 
knock about the Islands for 
years without meeting all sorts 
of women from fair to precious 
bad, but I never remembered 
coming across one before like 
Alice. And it seemed absurd to think that 
a few weeks at a mission station could have 
knocked all the savagery out of her. Of 
course, my being able to talk to her was a 
big pull. But I still fancy she must have 
been what scientists call “a sport ”—must 
have thrown back to some remote ancestor 
—perhaps one of the crews of De Quiro’s or 
Torres’s ships. 

Presently, taking a sharp, three-cornered 
scraper, I went on to the veranda and 
worked away at the nasty brown patch. But 
the wood was soft, and I found that, no 
matter how deep I went, the stain showed 
the same, nay, brighter. Rising from my 
knees, I met Alice’s eyes fixed on me with a 
strange expression in them, and as they met 
mine the warm, rich blood rushed to her 
cheeks,-and she turned abruptly away. But 
I said nothing. Only, oddly enough, it 
struck me for the first time that, if what I 
suspected were true, then my newly formed 
family connection was not of the most 
reputable. 

That afternoon the stuff began to come in, 
and right up till dark there was a constant 
procession to and fro along the path from 
village to store. Much of the copra, tor- 
toiseshell, etc., had, I was certain, been 
under my roof before, and was now being 
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repurchased. Still I made no remark, and 
took all that was offered—at my own price. 
And long ere we finished the Aobans were 
quite satisfied that, though fair as fair went 
in such matters, I was by no means a softy 
or a new hand at the game. Of course there 
were growlers. But I formulated my scale 
of barter, and told them to like it or lump 
it, because it was fixed and _ changeless, 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians 
we used to read about at school. Jack 
the Whaler, I soon found, had given 
them spirits in the shape of gin, and 
there were frequent calls for ‘“ Squareface” 
—so named from the square-sided bottles 
that the liquor is generally put up in. My 
firm, however, had set its veto upon both 
strong waters and firearms. ‘Thus there was 
more grumbling. But, having a monopoly, 
I kept a tight hand on them all, and by 
sundown could say I had done a capital 
day’s work, both for myself by getting 
married, and for my employers by recovering 
at a quarter of its original cost most of the 
stolen produce. And how comfortable the 
house looked! What a contrast to last 
night ! 

On the table a nicely-cooked meal ready 
on a snowy cloth, white curtains draping 
the windows and pretty mats the walls, a fine 


kerosene lamp showing plenty of light, and, 
last but not least, Alice, as clean and dainty 
as a brown pigeon, waiting to pour out the 


tea. Never for years had I felt so contented 
and comfortable as when, after supper, the 
pair of us lay outside on the long canvas 
lounge-chair whilst I smoked and listened to 
her prattle, some of it childish enough, but 
some of it full of grave matter concerning 
mainly our two selves and the prices of 
produce. 

For a few weeks life was a pleasant dream, 
carrying only one trouble — old Teroa. 
For many reasons I did not wish to fall 
out with him; but felt that sooner or 
later we should come to _ loggerheads. 
And, one day, returning home from 
pigeon - shooting, and finding Alice in 
tears and her uncle, three parts drunk, 
rummaging in the store from which he had 
already helped himself to a liberal bundle of 
stuff, all tied up and ready to take away, I 
kicked him out of the yard and told him 
never to show his face near the place again. 
I also confiscated his plunder and the bottle 
of gin that he had abstracted from the single 
case I possessed. The old scamp, I found, 
had watched me off and then threatened to 
beat Alice and take her away from me. 


All this to make her give up the key 
of the store of which, at last, he pos- 
sessed himself by main force. It was a 
great solace to me, as I listened, to 
think that only that very day I had put on 
a pair of heavily soled Wellington boots. But 
Alice was desperately uneasy, and insisted 
that I should never go abroad, even for my 
morning dip, unarmed. 

Shortly after this we were fishing one 
moonlight night just outside the narrow 
opening that led into the bay, when a sound 
of loud singing fell on our cars, and a big 
double canoe came flashing along from the 
south’ard, a score of oars rising and falling 
as one, whilst the rowers sang, in Mota :— 

See, the Gospel ship is sailing 

Straight to Canaan’s happy shore ; 
Thousands she has safely landed, 

Still there’s room for thousands more. 

“ Missi! Missi!” shrilled Alice, and the 
passing canoe stopped instantly, a few strokes 
sending our own alongside it. 

A tall, thin, grey-bearded white man rose 
from a lounge-chair in the stern and greeted 
us as Alice introduced me. At first his face 
was hard and stern, and he viewed me with 
marked disfavour. But as the girl finished 
a rapid explanation he thawed and shook 
hands. He was, it appeared, on his way 
from Pentecost to Santa Maria Island, some 
fifty miles distant. “I have been far from 
well of late, Mr. Scott,” he said, “and 
perhaps may never return. So, if you'll 
come on board, I can marry you at once, 
as Kuahua—the best girl in this group or, I 
think, any other—tells me you are both 
anxious for a legal union.” 

This was a bit sudden, certainly. But as 
I never meant to back out, I came up to the 
scratch straightaway. 

Everything was done in due form, even to 
the ring, I luckily happening to have a tor- 
toise-shell one on my little finger that fitted. 
Then Missi prayed and the Santo boys sang 
a hymn, and then Missi (the Rev. George 
Cleveland was his name) at my request 
christened my wife—a ceremony that seemed 
to give her even more pleasure than the 
marriage one had done. Then the mis- 
sionary, standing up, as we all knelt, solemnly 
blessed us, and fervently prayed that long life 
and happiness might be our portion. And 
although the whole business was altogether 
out of my line, I can assure you I was rather 
impressed, whilst Alice simply blubbered 
aloud. 

We had by this time drifted well clear 
of the land ; there was no breath of wind ; the 
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full moon shone on us, making things as light 
as day where we floated in a sea of liquid 
silver ; in front of us rose the great mass of 
Aoba silent, lofty, and mysterious-looking, its 
deep gullies shadowed in profound blackness, 
whilst, here and there, protruding spurs and 
shoulders stood out a shimmering maze of 


“THE FULL MOON SHONE ON US WHERE WE FLOATED IN A SEA OF 
LIQUID SILVER.” 


soft, pale, green woodland under the moon- 
beams—a scene I have never forgotten. 

Now the missionary drew up a certificate 
of marriage, which Alice took with a pride 
there was no concealing, whilst the boys, 
many of whom knew her, offered their con- 
gratulations. And then, after some talk 
during which Mr. Cleveland, who seemed 
one of the real good sort, and not too fond 
of preaching and advising at a fellow, as are 
so many of his cloth, promised to give us a 
call if he ever returned—the oars of the big 
canoe cut the water again, and the boys 
striking up “ Jerusalem the Golden,” off they 
went like a shot. 

So I, Tom Scott, was married at last! 
And I swear to you that as I clasped my 
pretty little wife in my arms on the great, 
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white, quiet sea and listened to the words of 
the old hymn, sung though they were in a 
strange tongue, yet coming sweetly enough to 
us across the water, I somehow felt better and 
happier than I had done since I heard them 
so many long years ago as a child at church 
far away in dear old England. 


III. 

THE FATE OF OPPOSITION. 
But I soon had more stirring 
matters than my marriage to think 
about before the honeymoon was 
over. Coming out one morning I 
saw a schooner at anchor in the 
bay, and presently heard from a 
sub-chief named Matakisala — a 
good customer with whom I was 
on friendly terms—that she had 
landed a trader and stores. Teroa, 
it seemed, had promised the new 
arrival all sorts of fine things if he 
would only set up amongst his 
people. And, as earnest, the old 
villain had already with a gang of 
natives commenced to erect a house 
for the stranger. ‘This was serious 
news for me, more especially when I 
discovered that the vessel belonged 
to a Sydney firm which was in 
direct opposition to ours, so far 
as the Island trade was concerned. 
My employers were Brisbane mer- 
chants, and had worked up a good 
business with much trouble and 
perseverance against these people, 
in spite of the latter’s open disre- 
gard of the prohibition respecting 
drink, ammunition, and firearms 
which gave their agents a tremen- 
dous advantage over those of the 
more conscientious firm. So I well knew 
there were lively times ahead. Nor was I 
mistaken. Never a customer came near my 
store now. But all night long from the 
village proceeded the sound of drunken 
revelry and the discharge of guns. So, 
pocketing my dignity, I one morning strolled 
along the beach to the opposition shop, 
curious to see how matters were going. 

To my astonishment I found that the 
trader was a rank new-chum—a big, fat, puffy- 
faced, helpless sort of creature. And he had 
been giving out goods on fick! No wonder 
I couldn’t do any business! Cases of old 
muzzle-loading muskets, warranted to burst 
in a week ; others of “ Key” gin, kegs of 
gunpowder, together with all sorts of German- 
made rubbish, lay about in fine confusion. The 
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tsader— Lawler was his name—couldn’t speak 
a word of any of the ten thousand languages 
in the Islands. Nor had he even the cheap gift 
of “sandalwood” talk. So that a more poor 
lost sheep you couldn’t well imagine—sur- 
rounded as he was by crafty and treacherous 
savages. What sort of bowels the schooner’s 
captain must have had to go away and leave 
a man like that in such a position it beat me 
to conceive. 

As I arrived, it appeared that Lawler had 
shut down on any further tick. He wanted 
copra and shell first. So far he hadn’t got a 
pound of either. Old Teroa was bossing the 
show, sitting on the rough counter and 
demanding “Squareface.” He was for buy- 
ing a bottle at once, and proffered a bunch 
of bananas for it! But even Lawler wasn’t 
that far gone, and refused his modest deal. 
Then Teroa got nasty, and, giving me a 
vicious look, seized a bottle out of one of the 
cases that had been opened, and cleared 
with it. i 

I expected to see Lawler pursue an 
recover the thing, if not thrash the thief 
into the bargain. But judge of my surprise 
when the fellow only smiled and said: 
“Well, I suppose it won’t do to offend the 
chief. He’ll settle for it and the other goods 
he’s had all right.- Treat ’em civilly. That’s 
my plan. Kickin’ don’t pay hereabouts.” 
And he sniggered in a style that at once 
showed me how the land lay. However, 
opposition or no opposition, I wasn’t going 
to see him robbed right and left without 
making an effort to stop it. But I might as 
well have spared my breath. 

He knew this and he knew that. I had 
been too hard and strict with the natives, 
therefore they were all coming to his store. 
I had kicked the chief, thus ruining all 
chance of business for my firm, and so on 
and so on. 

“You come here givin’ me advice,” he 
concluded. ‘“‘ Well, if that ain’t a good ’un! 
Why, look at these, an’ then tell me as I ain’t 
goin’ the right way to work. The cheek o’ 
some folks!” And the poor fool produced a 
bundle of sheets of foolscap covered with 
the names of natives set against the amounts 
debited to them, and all nicely titivated off 
by lines ruled in red ink. Well, he got my 
monkey up properly; and after letting him 
know in very forcible terms what his fate 
would presently be, I walked away home and 
told Alice all about it. 

“ They'll kill him, Tom, pretty soon, now 
he won’t give them any more stuff,” said she, 
calmly. “That's why Teroa persuaded him 
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to settle here. Well, that’ll be so much the 
better for you, won’t it?” 

“ All very fine, Mrs. Scott” (she dearly 
loved the title), I replied. “ But hang it, he’s 
a white man! And you know we can’t 
stand by and look on, although he is such a 
confounded fool !” 

“Suppose we interfere,” replied my wife, 
sagely shaking her head, “we'll get our own 
goose cooked too” (she had already picked 
up some slang from me, and could twist it into 
Mota quite easily). “And once they smell 
blood, one white man won’t satisfy em. Bet 
your life on that, Tom! Then they’ll go for 
us. Matakisala won’t help us. He's just as 


bad as Teroa, although he séems so soft 
and nice that butter won’t melt on his 
It was he who killed Jack on-the 


tongue. 
veranda.” 

“Why, I always put that job down to 
Teroa,” I said, surprised. 

“Oh,” she said; “Teroa held his -arms 
whilst the other clubbed him. You never 
asked, or I would have told before. We 
girls heard all about it. This way it 
happened :— 

“*Good day,’ says Teroa, coming up where 
Jack sat over there peeling yams. ‘I got 
fine lot shell ; you come along down to my 
house and see.’ 

“Oh, go to blazes !’ says Jack, very cross. 
‘Your: shell no good—all bad colour and 
cracked.’ Then Teroa gammon to slip, and 
he fell on top of old Jack and held him tight. 
And then Matakisala come out of the bush, 
and one—two—poum ! poum! all over !” 

“Oh,” I said, “that was it, was it?” 

A couple of evenings after this, learning 
“from information received” that matters 
were coming to a crisis below there, I took 
one of the Winchesters, buckled on my 
revolvers and a belt of cartridges to fit the 
lot, and despite the entreaties of my wife 
went off like a silly ass to make one last 
attempt at saving my rival. 

Rather to my surprise there wasn’t a soul 
about the place. 

“Halloa,” said I, entering the store, “all 
your friends deserted you, eh ?” 

“Not much !” said he, with that aggravat- 
ing snigger of his. “They’ve only gone to 
get themselves up for a grand dance they’re 
to give me to-night.” 

“Oh!” said I, smelling a rat. “ Now, you 
take my tip and come home with me, or 
you'll be dead meat before the morning.” 

“Garn!” he grinned, in his nasty, flash, 
Sydney fashion. ‘“ What yer givin’ us? 
You’re the sort as makes mischief, you are, 
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maskeradin’ around, piled up to the teeth 


with guns an’ pistols.” 

“You won't come?” I said, desperately. 

“Not half a come,” said he. “Think I’m 
scared, like you ?” 

“Then God help you,” I replied, solemnly, 
“for I can’t! Listen to the brutes howling, 
and the drums 
beating as a 
signal for your 
slaughter.” 

* Oh, give us 
a rest!” he 
exclaimed, im- 
patiently. 
“They're Only 
preparing for 
the dance.” 

But as he 
spoke he came 
to the door and 
looked out, and 
I thought I 
detected an un- 
easy note in his 


voice. It was 
nearly dark 
now. And 


from the vil 
lage, about five 
hundred yards 
away, we could 
see advancing 
a yelling, danc 
ing crowd, amidst which here 
and there glittered newly 


lit torches, whilst ever the 

i y io : » oO . 

big upright drums _ before eee ee 
the council-house boomed Seen 


monotonously. 

“T must go an’ meet ’em, I suppose,” said 
Lawler, but in rather a doubtful tone. 

“If you do you'll never come back alive,” 
I replied. 

“Won't you keep me company, too?” he 
asked, in a mocking sort of voice that yet 
held a tremor in it. 

“Not to-night, thanks,” I said. ‘“ How- 
ever, there’s still time for you to clear if you 
know when you're well off.” 

But he shook his head, and, diving into 
the store, returned with a bottle in each hand 
and advanced towards the mob, now lit up 
by dozens of torches, whilst I slipped into 
the scrub and peered from behind a tree. 
There was just a doubt, and I thought I'd 
like to make sure. Before, however, he got 
close up to the crowd he must have seen 
something that frightened him, for I saw him 






HIM.” 
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run back 
The next minute they 
were upon him ; there was a shriek or two, 
and a scuffle as of a lot of dogs worry- 


suddenly drop the bottles and 
towards the store. 


ing a ’possum; then the crowd divided 
and disclosed something white that, even as 
I looked, writhed feebly along the ground. 
The rifle was 
at my shoulder 
with finger 
pressing the 
trigger ; and in 
another second 
I should have 
made a fool of 
myself, when I 
saw Matakisala 
rush up and 
drive a big 
spear clean 
through the 
prostrate body, 
pinning it to 
the earth. Then, 
whilst a mob of 
boys slung it 
to poles and 
carried it away 
towards the 
village, the rest 
with shouts of 
triumph rushed 


i 





to the store. 
The tree be- 
hind which I stood was 


close to the end of the 
building that faced the bush. 
The house had been slung 
together in a hurry to protect 
the “trade,” and was com 
posed mainly of reeds and palm-leaves. And 
as I now ran past this end to gain the denser 
shelter of a big clump of bananas, and so by 
a roundabout route home, a thought struck 
me and, returning, I lit a match and applied 
it to the reeds. Already the interior I could 
hear was full of savages, and my heart leapt 
as I remembered the gunpowder and made 
hot-foot for cover. But so dry were the 
walls that they flamed up like kerosene, 
giving such a vivid and sudden light as 
disclosed me to some of the Aobans as 
they streamed out from the store in dismay. 
Yelling with rage, a score or so of them 
gave chase and, almost before I knew it, 
they were at my heels. ‘The bush was thick, 
and, fearful of getting surrounded, I turned a 
little and steered for the beach. Here it was 
lighter, and soon arrows began to sing by 


THEY WERE 
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me, whilst presently what I had apprehended 
came to pass, and many black figures ap- 
peared on the beach ahead. Knowing the 
bush paths so well they had taken short cuts 
and were now between me and the station. 

I didn’t want to shoot. But, as I am a 
poor runner and was nearly winded, I saw 
there was no help for it. Already one 
arrow had grazed my shoulder in token 
that my pursuers meant business, and I 
could hear others, now with a bullet or 
two, coming thicker and thicker. So, turning, 
I fired a couple of shots at the nearest 
niggers. But the starlight was bad to aim by, 
and I missed. ‘The crowd in front was 
approaching, and matters, I thought, looked 
none too well for trader number two. Just 
then the burning store flamed up fiercer than 
ever, and seizing my chance as the savages 
showed up against the red glow, I dropped 
on one knee and gave them _half-a-dozen 
plumbers that made them scatter shrieking 
for the shelter of the scrub, whilst almost like 
an echo of my shots came a fusillade ahead. 
Flash after flash streamed from the dark belt 
of bush bordering the beach; and as I soon 
turned my fire on that mob they, too, 
presently broke and fled. 

“Come along, Tom!” cried a well-known 
voice, as I toiled through the sand. “Get 
up here, and you'll run better.” 

“Why, Mrs. Scott,” I panted, as, joining 
her, we both made tracks for the station, 
“what brought you out shooting on a night 
like this ?” 

“ Good thing I did come, I think,” replied 
Alice, skipping along in front. “If I hadn’t 
you'd never have reached home.” 

“Tut, tut,” I replied, severely, for it’s bad 
policy to encourage any woman in too good 
an opinion of herself. “I was getting along 
nicely when you made all that noise.” 

She laughed, and was about to speak when 
a tremendous report, followed by another, 
seemed to shake the island to its foundations. 
My wife squealed and ran back to me, and I 
was pleased to be able to carelessly remark : 
“Only poor Lawler’s powder, Mrs. Scott, and 
I hope some dozen or so of your gentle 
countrymen with it.” 


IV. 
AN AOBAN HONEYMOON. 
I was glad when at last, unmolested, we 
gained the house, for I felt weaker than I 
cared to admit, the arrow wound having bled 
freely. At first Alice turned a sort of nasty 
slate colour when she saw the ragged tear, 


and examined it eagerly and minutely for a 
Vol. xxi.—26 
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minute or two. Then, as the blood came 
back to her face, she said: “My word, 
Tom! I thought fora bit it was dead-man- 
arrow. Suppose it was, you snuff out like a 
candle. But it’s only a fish one—all right !” 

The Aobans, it seems, lay their war arrows 
in a piece of putrid human body till the 
barbs get thoroughly impregnated with the 
poison. A scratch from a point so prepared 
is held to be venomous enough to insure a 
most painful death. Fishing arrows, such as 
Alice pronounced my wound to be made by, 
are of course innocuous, and as soon as it 
was dressed with Friar’s balsam and ban- 
daged, except for a slight stiffness it felt as 
right as ever. 

Down in the village they were kicking up 
an awful row, yelling and wailing and 
drumming. 

“TI suppose we'll have ’em here presently,’ 
I said. 

“ Not to-night,” replied Alice, unconcern- 
edly getting tea ready. “Eat t’other fellow 
first. My people never like dark. ‘Too many 
wicked spirits go about. Come early 
to-morrow morning. I think, Tom, we'd 
better get off in a boat. No use stopping 
here. We can take a canoe and go over to 
Missi’s place. I know the way all right.” 

* And leave the store and trade and every- 
thing to those cannibals yonder? No, Mrs. 
Scott, I’m blowed if I do!” I replied, 
angrily. 

* All ritee,” said Alice, with resignation, 
and dropping into “ sandalwood,” which 
she knew I hated to hear her at. ‘“ Aoba 
mans kaikai (eat) us plenty morrow. Plenty 
angry Teroa. Maté, maté (kill), you--me. 
Burn Tomkotta—Alice all ee same rat!” 
And she pointed to the thatched roof. My 
face fell as I followed her uplifted finger. 
Decidedly she had put it on our weak point. 
Still, I couldn’t make up my mind to abandon 
so much property without a struggle. And 
after a good deal of argument I brought 
Alice round to the same view of the question. 
At least she agreed with all I said. But I 
could easily see that she was quite hopeless. 
Still, she went to work willingly enough to help 
me strengthen the place to the best of our 
ability. That fatal mass of reeds and grass 
overhead, covering the whole building, dry 
as tinder, and resting on a network of split 
bamboo equally dry, appeared, however, to 
paralyze all our efforts. And her prediction 
as to the Aobans burning us out like rats 
and then killing and eating us seemed in a 
fair way of fulfilment: A single fire-stick 
thrown from the scrub that ran right up to 
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the back of the house would set everything 
in a blaze. 

After we had done all we could by way of 
carrying water from the little spring, boring 
loopholes in the slabs, and strengthening 
bars and bolts, Alice went to bed and slept as 
calmly as a child. It was not so on my side. 
I knew that we could save our skins even now 
if 1 but said the word. There were lots of 
canoes on the beach, and nothing would be 
easier than to steal one whilst the savages 
were absorbed in their horrid ceremonies, 
whose wild accompaniments of yells and 
drummings fell on my ear throughout the 
night as I prowled about restless and uneasy, 
not at all appreciating this rude break in our 
honeymoon. 

Just before sunrise the fun commenced 
with a volley of bullets and shot that rattled 
against the slabs and sent Alice flying for her 
rifle. Then a blazing 
lump of matting 
wrapped in a stone 
was flung on the roof. 
To our delight a very 
heavy dew had fallen 
over night saturating 
the surface of the 
thatch, and the fire 
merely fizzled and 
went out. Of course 
we knew that this 
was only a_ respite 
till the sun grew 
stronger. Still it en- 
couraged us. Another 
bit of good luck now 
happened. Seeing a 
suspicious shaking 
amongst the tall 
crotons that grew 
along inside the yard 
fence I, out of mere 
curiosity, took a 
snap-shot at the 
place. Whereupon 
out sprang that 
treacherous devil, 
Matakisala, stood 
upright for a mo- “OUT SPRANG 
ment, and then 
plunged over full length, pulling at the 
tough-stemmed weeds with his fingers, and 
sticking his toes in the soil till he dragged 
himself nearly to the spot on the veranda 
where he had clubbed the poor “ Whaler.” 
And just there he died, apparently in great 
agony, shot through the spine. 

There was a tremendous lot of noise and 





smoke on their side, but no damage done 
exccpt to themselves and the rotten old 
muskets into which they put half a fistful 
of powder for a charge, with, generally, the 
effect of sending the marksman head over 
heels. Three or four I picked off through 
exposing themselves in this way. Alice, too, 
at the front of the house potted others by 
firing at the smoke ; and presently their first 
enthusiastic opening cooled down con- 
siderably. But they yelled and shrieked out 
threats to us in Mota of what they would do 
in the sweet by-and-by ; and at intervals a 
flaming test-message dropped on the yet 
damp thatch. As for the round bullets, 
moulded out of soft lead, they simply 
flattened against the ironwood slabs like so 
many bits of dough. And to our delight the 
day kept dull and the sky overcast. Once or 
twice I caught a glimpse of Teroa and shot 
at him without effect. 
They now set the 
low stockade on fire, 
and the palm palings 
burned away in no 
time, leaving only a 
line of smoking black 
embers in place of 
the beautiful flower- 
ing creeper. This 
was a foolish move 
on their part, des- 
troying shelter from 
which they might 
have annoyed us. 
But they wanted to 
see something going, 
and their yells of 
delight at the 
achievement were 
deafening. 
Matakisala lay 
stretched out face 
downwards, his 
brawny, tusk-banded 
arms extended, and 
the stiff ridge of hair 
the Aobans affect, 
reaching from brow 
MATAKISALA." to crown, sticking 
out like the old- 
fashioned pompon on a soldier’s hat. From 
below his narrow girdle of matting a dark 
stream slowly oozed, and already the ants 
were busy with him. Particularly friendly 
he had seemed, all the time doubtless watch- 
ing for a chance to work the “Whaler” 
oracle on me. Nor had I forgotten the 
way he skewered that poor fool Lawler. 
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At this moment I caught sight of a bit of 
Teroa’s ragged, grey beard poking round the 
trunk of a hibiscus sapling. I was about to 
fire when a sudden idea struck me, and I 
called Alice across to my side. 

“Mrs. Scott,” I said, “you’re not a very 
good shot, but do you think you could make 
a hole in that lovely uncle of yours if you 
got a chance ?” 

“T’d try hard, Tom,” she said, indignantly. 
“ He’d soon do the same for me. And you 
didn’t say I couldn’t shoot last night.” 

“All right, then, my dear,” I replied, 
“you watch through that corner while I 
open the shutter so as to give my other 
voice a show. If I could only patter your 
lingo we'd have the old rat sure. Do you 
ever talk Mota amongst yourselves ?” 

“ Very seldom, except to strangers,” replied 
Alice ; “ Missi and a few of the ships’ men 
and traders.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “I’m going to try what 
I can do, anyhow. Keep your eye on that 
lump of rock there. If I have any luck 
you'll see Teroa make a run for it presently, 
and then you pot him.” 

It was a long time since I had. practised 
my ventriloquial powers, and by disuse one 
is apt to lose the hang of the thing altogether. 
But now, essaying a preliminary attempt, to 
my great satisfaction I found that I could 
throw my voice into the bedroom and 
round the house in such wise as startled 
Alice half out of her wits. But, when I 
rapidly explained, her admiration knew no 
bounds, although she still seemed to think 
there was something uncanny about the 
matter. 

Then, opening the shutter very quietly, I 
sent a call from behind the rock, imitating 
Alice’s voice as much as possible, and ending 
in the long-drawn, peculiar wail that with the 
natives is a sign of pain or trouble :— 

“Uncle! Oh, my uncle, come and fetch 
me. I’m frightened and want to get away— 
O—oh!” 

The old savage’s head popped fully into 
sight at this, and I could distinctly make 
out his amazed look as he stared at the big 
boulder whence the voice seemed to proceed. 

“Come, oh, my uncle,” I wailed again. 
“My leg’s hurt by a bullet and I can’t walk 
—O—oh!” 

“Where are you?” shouted Teroa, drop- 
ping on his belly amongst a lot of thick 
brush. Alice translated, and I quickly 
replied in Mota: “ Here, here, behind the 
stone. Come and carry me away, oh, my 
uncle ! ” 


“Ves, yes, I come,” replied Teroa, this 
time in Mota, “not to carry but to kill, oh, 
wicked one!” And at that he crawled out 
of the bush on all fours, going rapidly, 
gripping a short, broad-bladed knife between 
his teeth, and looking for all the world like 
a big yellow pig with a white head and a 
bone in its mouth. 

The distance might have been twenty 
yards ; he was already more than _ half-way 
across, and I had caught up my own rifle, 
when bang went Alice’s from the corner, and 
Teroa rolled over and over as does a rabbit 
shot at too short range. 

“Well done, Mrs. Scott,” I shouted, firing 
again as he rose to his knees and tried to 
make off on one leg, dragging the other after 
him in such fashion as showed a broken 
thigh-bone. The second shot hit him in the 
shoulder, and bowled him over motionless. 
Then there was a rush of a dozen men, who 
caught him up and carried him off, losing 
three of their number in doing so. 

This business got the besiegers’ backs up 
properly, and a regular hailstorm of bullets 
and arrows came at us, mingled with burning 
lumps of mat and sennit that stuck all over 
the roof. Suddenly I noticed a cloud of 
dark smoke float away over the tops of the 
trees. 

“We're done, old woman!” I exclaimed, 
as wild yells of triumph emphasized the fact. 
“It’s caught at last !” 

“Look! look, Tom!” shrilled Alice, in 
answer, from the front of the house. ‘‘ There’s 
a ship—a big, big one !” 

Rushing across the room I peeped out 
and saw the finest and most tantalizing sight 
the world could show me just then—a British 
man-o’-war letting go her anchor in the bay, 
the red cross flag fluttering at her peak 
halliards. Directly I clapped eyes on her 
I knew her for the Scy//a—a heavily armed 
cruiser sent out from England to take the 
place of an old-fashioned corvette, and a 
share in the dual control with France over 
the New Hebrides. 

If they could only be brought to under- 
stand the extreme tightness of the hole we 
were in! But perhaps, and most likely, they, 
complete strangers as they were, would think 
that all the row was merely made by natives 
fighting amongst themselves. Had Gower 
and the AZrt, I wondered, met the warship 
and, as he promised, sent her to inquire 
about the murder of Old Jack? But all that 
would take time, and we—Alice and I—had 
none whatever to spare. Already a large 
circular opening had burnt in the thatch and 
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was smouldering overhead, whilst thick smoke 
began to fill the house. And all around us 
the savages were yelling like demons, darting 
from tree to tree and firing incessantly. 

“Tt’s a case, Mrs. Scott!” I exclaimed to 
Alice, who was busy 
chucking at the fire 
ineffectual dippers 
of water, which re- 
turned on our heads 
in a black stream. 
* We'll have to run 
the gauntlet to the 
beach —make a bolt 
for it. And a jolly 
poor show we'll 
stand! You buckle 
on this revolver and 
take your rifle, and 
come when I give 
the word.” 

Before opening 
the door, however, 
and venturing on 
our terribly forlorn 
rush down the half- 
mile of rough 
scrubby country 
between us and the 
sea, we commenced 
a heavy fusillade to 
clear, if possible, 
the dodging niggers 
in front of the 
house. Lumps of 
burning thatch were 


now falling plenti “ WE'LL HAVE TO MAKE A BOLT FOR IT.” 


fully into the living 
rooms, and I knew we could not delay 
much longer. 

Suddenly, pausing for a minute to refill 
the magazine of my rifle, my gaze instinct- 
ively seeking the warship, I saw that she had 
her boats in the water; and even while I 
looked a cloud of white smoke curled from 
her bows, followed by a thunderous explosion 
louder than that of Lawler’s gunpowder. The 
next minute I thought an earthquake had 
burst at the rear of the house, whilst a thick 
rain of rocks and branches and leaves and a 
human limb or two came showering down 
through the burning roof. Running to the 
back window I saw in place of the clumps of 
trees and underbrush that had offered such 
fine cover for our foes only the big pit that a 
6in. shell makes at a mile range into soft 


soil. . 





It was a lovely bit of practice, indeed, 
and as I learned later was due to Gower 
-—himself an ex-R.N. gunner—who, at once, 
guessing pretty nearly the state of affairs, had 
begged permission, and with his own hands 
laid the piece. He 
had, it seemed, left 
the Art at Anei- 
tyum, and, at the 
request of the man- 
o’-war’s captain, 
come along as pilot 
and prosecutor in 
one. 

“Thank the 
Lord,” said he, as 
ten minutes later 
he came charging 
up the hill with the 
Scylla’s bluejackets. 
“Thank the Lord 
the store’s safe, any- 
how! But it was 
touch and go!” 

So it was, without 
a doubt. The 
sailors, however, 
soon had the roof 
off, and a temporary 
one fixed of old 
sails and tarpaulins. 
Teroa was picked 
up still alive, but 
he died that night. 
And the Aobans 
had received a 
lesson that I don’t 
think they’ll 
ever forget. The little picnic I’ve been 
telling you about happened over seven years 
ago, but I’ve never had one of them look 
crossways at me since. People said I’d be 
sorry for staying and settling on the place. 
But I never have been. I’m my own boss 
now, with a couple of smart boats, each 
bigger than the Aért; no end of a 
plantation, a fine house (iron-roofed, though), 
the best wife in the Western or any other 
Pacific, and a family of youngsters all steps 
and stairs, and a shade lighter-coloured than 
myself. And sometimes Mrs. Scott remarks 
thoughtfully as she watches them — she 
speaks “real” English now, and only nags 
at the servants in “sandalwood”: “Tom, 
my dear,” she’ll say, “that was a regular 
bobbydazzler of a honeymoon we had in 
the old house, wasn’t it?” 
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that particular 
line. Some 
individuals 
experience a 
great delight 
in establish- 
ing records in 
order to gain 
the wide- 
spread noto- 
riety which 
generally __re- 
sults from the 
performance 
of such re- 
markable 
feats, while 
others be- 
come record- 
breakers 
unwittingly, 
though _ their 
efforts may often be 
quite as extraordinary 
and equally interest- 
ing. 

It is an honourable 
achievement for a boy 
whose school life has 
extended over a period 
of nearly eleven years 
never to have missed 
a single attendance 
throughout the whole 
of that time. Yet this 
is the unique record 
possessed by Master 
Abel Roberts, of Llan- 
gollen. He was ad- 
mitted into the infant 
department of the 
Board School in that 
town in 1888, when he 
was only three years of 
age. From the infants’ 
school he duly passed 
into that of the seniors. 
Altogether for ten 
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the age 
Scarcely a day 
new and 
achievement is accomplished, 
completely eclipsing any others 
that may already be extant in 


of records. 
passes but 
startling 





MASTER ABEl. ROBERTS, WHO HOLDS THE 
RECORD FOR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
From a Photo. by Lettsome & Sons, Llangollen. 


years and nine months he was present both 
morning and afternoon with unerring regu- 
larity and punctuality, not even being com- 
pelled to absent himself from his school 
duties on one single occasion through illness. 
Evidently great rivalry exists between the 
scholars of that school regarding their 
regular attendance, since another boy 
boasted a similar record for six years. 
Many of our members of Parliament 
have occasionally treated the House to 
abnormally long discourses, but it is 
doubtful whether any constituent has yet 
rivalled the celebrated speech of Dr. 
Otto Lechter, a member of the Austrian 
Parliament, who on one occasion spoke 
for no less 
than twelve 
hours off 
the reel. 
Dr. Otto 
Lechter _ re- 
presents the 
constituency 
of Brunn, 
in Moravia, 
and his 








From a) 





COUNT LECHTER, AFTER DELIVEKING HIS RECORD SPEECH 
OF TWELVE HOURS. 


COUNT LECHTER BEFORE DELIVER 
ING HIS SPEECH, 
From a Photograph. 


party, which comprises 
Progressive Germans, 
were in a large mi- 
nority in 1897. An 
important subject 
was in debate, and 
Dr. Lechter rose to 
: expound the views 
SE of his party thereon 
and to defend their 
interests. He com- 
menced his speech at 
nine o'clock in the 
evening, and spoke to 
a full House through- 
out the whole night 
until nine o’clock 
the following morn- 
ing. During the twelve 





( Photograph. 

















































MRS. ANNE FLETCHER, 


hours he was speaking he never 
once sat down or stopped, except 
to take, now and again, a sip of 
black coffee. His speech was one 
of the most brilliant that have 
ever been delivered in the Austrian 
Parliament, and was described as 
never once failing in interest or 
power throughout the whole time, 
neither did he repeat a single sen- 
tence. 

In the little village of Langton 
Spilsby there resides a hale and 
hearty old woman whose matri- 
monial name is Mrs. Anne Fletcher, 
but who is familiarly known among 
the villagers as the “Century of 
Babies.” ‘That is not to say that 
Mrs. Fletcher is the happy possessor 
of such a huge colony of infants, 
but is due to the unique fact that 
she has carried over one hundred 
babies to be baptized. Curious to 
relate, not one of these children is 
her own progeny, since she is child- 
less. She is passionately fond of 
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WITH HER HUNDREDTH 
From a Photo. by] GODCHILD. (Nainby, Alford. 
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children, however, and she somewhat atones 
for her own loss by becoming godmother to 
the little ones of her more fortunate neigh- 
bours. The baby she is shown nursing upon 
her knee in our illustration is her one- 
hundredth godchild. 

Captain John Whitmore Bennett has 
travelled 30,000 times across the English 
Channel. Until his recent retirement he 
was the oldest commander of the cross- 
Channel services from Folkestone and 
Dover, his term of service having extended 
over a period of fifty-three years. He first 
joined the fleet of boats sailing under the 
flag of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
between Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne. 
After sixteen years’ connection with this 
company he relinquished his position to join 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, 
and initiated their steamboat service between 
Dover and the Continent. He can relate 
many interesting reminiscences, especially in 
connection with Royal personages travelling 
between this country and the Continent, and 
on one occasion he carried the German 
Emperor ashore when he was a little boy. 





CAPTAIN JOHN WHITMORE BENNETT, WHO HAS CROSSED THE CHANNEFI 
Prom a Photo. by) 30,000 TIMES. (Amos, Dover. 
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Hans Angeli and Rittmeister Eugene 
Baron Forgatsch accomplished a notable feat 
in August, 1898, when they swam down the 
River Danube from Vienna to Presburg, in 
Hungary. The distance represents about 
thirty-eight English 
miles, and these two 
intrepid swimmers 
covered the journey 
in seven hours. They 
were unaccompanied; 
they never left the 
water; and neither 
did they take any 
refreshment in the 
way of food or drink 
from the time they 
plunged into the river 
at Vienna until they [| FS 
nrgedanat ———— >= 
Presburg. It would 
be almost impossible 
to devise a less expensive method of travel- 
ling than this, especially when one emulates 
the example of these two record-breakers, 
who carried their clothes on their backs in a 
patent waterproof bag invented by Angeli. 

Another swimmer who has_ probably 
achieved more wonders in the water than 
any aquatic champion since the days of the 
late Captain Webb is Montague A. Holbein, 
the famous long-distance cyclist. He scored 
first honours 


HANS ANGELI, WHO SWAM 38 MILES IN SEVEN HOURS. 
From a Photograph. 





and strong when he once more donned his 
clothes. 

A month later Holbein defeated his 
Thames record by another marvellous swim 
in the Solent, where he covered forty-six 
miles in twelve hours. 
He dived into the 
water near the Spit 
Fort at Portsmouth, 
at twenty minutes to 
eight in the morning, 
and although the 
water was choppy 
and a disagreeable 
wind was _ blowing 
against the tide the 
swimmer soon settled 
determinedly down 
to his task. Not 
once during the 
whole journey did he 
evince any signs of 
fatigue or exhaustion, and at the end of 
twelve hours his friends, who had accom- 
panied him in the boat, had great difficulty 
to persuade him to leave the water. Had 
it not been for the rapidly approaching 
darkness Holbein undoubtedly would have 
continued on his way for another hour or two. 
His performances, however, in the Thames 
and the Solent rank as two of the finest 
feats in the annals of aquatics, while they are 
rendered still 
more remarkable 








on July 25th, 
1899, when he 
swam forty-three 
miles in the 
Thames ina 
little under 
twelve and a half 
hours. He en- 
tered the water 
at Blackwall Pier 
earlyin the morn- 
ing, and, with 
the advantage of 
the strong ebb 
tide, swam down 
the river until he 
had __ progressed 
two miles beyond 
Gravesend. Tak- 
ing advantage of 
the turn of the 
tide he swam on the flood back to Black- 
wall, but just failed to reach the pier owing 
to the unfortunate failure of the tide. 
Although he had been in the water for so 
many hours without a rest he was quite fresh 








From a Photograph. 


by the fact that 
they are the 
longest distances 
ever covered by 
swimming. Hol- 
bein’s ultima 
thule is to emu- 
late Captain 
Webb in swim- 
ming across the 
English Channel 
from Dover to 
Calais; and judg- 
ing from the won- 
derful stamina he 
displayed in the 
successful accom- 
plishment of the 
foregoing efforts, 
there seems every 
possibility of the attempt being crowned with 
success, providing wind and weather are pro- 
pitious to such an event. 

Another traveller who aspires to make 
himself famous by creating the record of 




















MR. G. M. BOYNTON, WHO IS WALKING ROUND THE WORLD. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette, Ltd., Dublin. 


having walked round the world is George 
Melville Boynton. He started from San 
Francisco early on the morning of August 
13th, 1897, and he is still tramping. He 
started attired in a paper suit of clothes and 
with no money in his pockets, his object 
being to live on the hospitality of the in- 
habitants of the various countries through 
which he passed. The estimated distance is 
31,000 miles, and he is to accomplish the 
task within a stated time. This remarkable 
feat of pedestrianism is the outcome of a 
wager. If Boynton succeeds, a sum of 
50,000d ols. will be paid over to charities in 
San Francisco by the other parties to the 
wager. Boynton reached England some 


months ago, and, after touring the country, 
left for the Continent. Judging from the 
present rate of progress there seems every 
prospect of the globe-trotter fulfilling the 
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wager. It is to be hoped that he will—for 
charity’s sake. 

Another young man who suddenly attracted 
public notice last year as the result of a remark- 
able achievement was Master A. E. J. Collins, 
who ruthlessly upset cricket records by scoring 
628 runs not out in a single innings. This 
manimoth score was recorded in a school 
match at Clifton. Mr. A. E. Stoddart, the 
well-known Middlesex amateur, hitherto pos- 
sessed the unique record of having scored 
the largest number of runs in one single 
innings, his contribution being 485 not out, 
scored for Hampstead against the Stoics in 
1885. Great though this achievement was, 
it was completely eclipsed by young Collins’s 
effort, and it will be a difficult record for any 
other cricketer to defeat. Altogether Collins, 
whose portrait we are enabled to reproduce 
through the kind permission of his mother, 
was batting seven hours, his rate of scoring 
therefore averaging about ninety runs per 
hour. 

It is a moot point whether any pastime 





MASTER A. E. J. COLLINS, WHO MADE THE RECORD SCORE 
oF 628 NoT ouT. 
From a Photo. by W. H. Midwinter & Co., Bristol. 
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renders such 
opportunities to 
the record- 
breaker as cy- 
cling. One of 
the latest and 
greatest attempts 
to obtain distinc- 
tion in this direc- 
tion is the en- 
deavour of Mr. 
Edward Hale, the 
veteran cyclist, 
who successfully 
achieved the task 
of riding one 
hundred miles 
every day for 
twelve months, 
Sundays ex- 
cepted. Some 
little while ago 
an American 
essayed the task 


of riding _ fifty 
miles per day 
for the same 


period, but such 
a performance 
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and durability of 
the cycle is appa- 
rent. 

We have heard 
of those zealous 
swimmers who, 
sooner than miss 
their morning dip 
in the Serpentine, 
have sallied forth 
in the depth of 
winter armed 
with pickaxes and 
similar weapons 
in order to break 
the ice, but it is 
doubtful whether 
their enthusiasm 
could equal that 
of the late Mr. 
Joseph Pollard, 
formerly swim- 
ming master of 
the South Shields 
Swimming Club. 
For more than 
nineteen and a 
half years he had 
indulged, with un- 
erring regularity, 





sinks into insig- 
nificance in com- 
parison with this 
latest effort. Mr. 


on the various high roads 
of the United Kingdom 

a quite unprecedented 
ride. Mr. Hale performed 
his task upon an Acatene 
chainless cycle, and the 
same machine fulfilled his 
requirements for the whole 
year. It will be observed 
in our photo. that the 
machine is fitted with two 
handle - bars; the upper 
one is for easy riding on 
good roads and with a 
back wind; while the other 
—the dropped pattern— 
is for fast work and hill- 
climbing. Mr. Hale ex- 
perienced absolutely no 
ill-effects from his feat. 
As an example of physical 
endurance the ride is re- 
markable, while the high 


standard of excellence 
Vol. xxi.—27. 


Hale started on July 31st, 
1899, and completed the twelve months on 
July 30th, having cycled over 30,000 miles 





MR. EDWARD HALE, WHO RODE 30,000 MILES IN ONE YEAR. 


From a Photograph. 
North Sea. 


MK. JOSEPH POLLARD, WHO BATHED, SUMMER AND 
WINTER, 7,119 TIMES. 
From a Photo. by J. Downey & Sons, South Shields. 





in a morning 
bathe in the 


He commenced his unique 
record on September 29th, 1877, and con- 
tinued it till May 5th, 1897. 


This represents 
something like 7,119 dips, 
and during the whole of 
that time he only missed 
forty mornings, his ab- 
sence on those occasions 
being due to illness, one 
attack of which he con- 
tracted in his attempt to 
swim from Newcastle to 
South Shields against a 
heavy wind, when he was 
fifty-three years of age. 
During one period of that 
time he held a record of 
over 3,000 consecutive 
bathes. His time for 
bathing from April 1st to 
October 3 1st was 6. 30 a.m., 
and from November 1st 


to March 31st seven 
o'clock, so that, more 
- often’ than not, in the 


winter he was bathing in 
the dark. 
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HE “Terrace,” consisting of 
eight gaunt houses, faced the 
sea, while the back rooms 
commanded a view of the 
ancient little town some half- 
mile distant. The beach, a 
waste of shingle, was desolate and bare 
except for a ruined bathing-machine and a 
few pieces of linen drying in the winter sun- 
shine. In the offing tiny steamers left a 
trail of smoke, while sailing craft, their canvas 
glistening in the sun, slowly melted from the 
sight. On all these things the “ Terrace ” 
turned a stolid eye, and, counting up its gains 
of the previous season, wondered whether 
it could hold on to the next. It was a 
discontented “Terrace,” and had become 
prematurely soured by a Board which refused 
them a pier, a band-stand, and illuminated 
gardens. 

From the front windows of the third story 
of No. 1 Mrs. Cox, gazing out to sea, sighed 
softly. The season bad been a bad one, and 
Mr. Cox had been even more troublesome 
than usual owing to tightness in the mouey 
market and the avowed preference of local 
publicans for cash transactions to assets in 
chalk and slate. In Mr. Cox’s memory 
there had never been such a drought, and 
his crop of patience was nearly exhausted. 
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He had in_his earlier days attempted to do 
a little work, but his health had suffered so 
much that his wife had become alarmed for 
his safety. Work invariably brought on a 
cough, and as he came from a family whose 
lungs had formed the staple conversation of 
their lives, he had been compelled to abandon 
it, and at last it came to be understood that 
if he would only consent to amuse himself, 
and not get into trouble, nothing more would 
be expected of him. It was not much of 
a life for a man of spirit, and at times it 
became so umbearable that Mr. Cox would 
disappear for days together in search of work, 
returning unsuccessful after many days with 
nerves shattered in the pursuit. 

Mrs. Cox’s meditations were disturbed by 
a knock at the front door, and, the servants 
having been discharged for the season, she 
hurried downstairs to open it not without a 
hope of belated lodgers: invalids in search 
of an east wind. A stout, middle - aged 
woman in widow's weeds stood on the door- 
st 

“Glad to see you, my dear,” 
visitor, kissing her loudly. 

Mrs. Cox gave her a subdued caress in 
return, not from any lack of feeling, but 
because she did everything in a quiet and 
spiritless fashion. 


said the 
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“T’ve got my Uncle Joseph from London 
staying with us,” continued the visitor, follow- 
ing her into the hall, “so I just got into the 
train and brought him down for a blow at 
the sea.” 

A question on Mrs. Cox’s lips died away 
as a very small man who had been hidden 
by his niece came into sight. 

“My Uncle Joseph,” said Mrs. Berry ; 
“Mr. Joseph Piper,” she added. 

Mr. Piper shook hands, and after a _per- 
formance on the door-mat, protracted by 
reason of a festoon of hemp, followed his 
hostess into the faded drawing-room. 

“And Mr. Cox?” inquired Mrs. Berry, in 
a cold voice. 

Mrs. Cox shook her head. ‘“He’s been 
away this last three days,” she said, flushing 
slightly. 

“Looking for 
visitor. 

Mrs. Cox nodded, and placing the tips of 
her fingers together, fidgeted gently. 

“Well, I hope he 


work?” suggested the 


Her glance was so fiery that Mr. Joseph 
Piper was unable to allow the remark to pass 


unchallenged. 

“JZ never pawned a clock,” he said, 
stroking his little grey head. 

“That’s a lot to boast of, isn’t it?” de- 
manded his niece ; “if I hadn’t got anything 
better than that to boast of I wouldn’t boast 
at all.” 

Mr. Piper said that he was not boasting. 

“It'll go on like this, my dear, till you’re 
ruined,” said the sympathetic Mrs. Berry, 
turning to her friend again ; “ what'll you do 
then ?” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Cox. “ I’ve had 
a bad season, too, and I’m so anxious about 
him in spite of it all. I can’t sleep at nights 
for fearing that he’s in some trouble. I’m 
sure I laid awake half last night crying.” 

Mrs. Berry sniffed loudly, and, Mr. Piper 
making a remark in a low voice, turned on 
him with ferocity. 

“What did you say ?” she demanded. 





finds it,” said Mrs. 
Berry, with more 
venom than the re- 
mark seemed to 
require. “Why, 
where’s your marble 
clock ?” 

Mrs. Cox coughed. 
“Tt’s being mended,” 
she said, confusedly. 

Mrs. Berry eyed her 
anxiously. “Don’t 
mind him, my dear,” 
she said, with a jerk 
of her head in the 
direction of Mr. 
Piper, “ he’s nobody. 
Wouldn’t you like to 
go out on the beach a 
little while, uncle ?” 

“No,” said Mr. 
Piper. 

“T suppose Mr. 
Cox took the clock for 
company,” remarked 
Mrs. Berry, after a 
hostile stare at her 
relative. 

Mrs. Cox sighed and shook her head. It 
was no use pretending with Mrs. Berry. 

“He'll pawn the clock and anything else 
he can lay his hands on, and when he’s 
drunk it up come home ‘to be made a fuss 
of,” continued Mrs. Berry, heatedly ; “ that’s 
you men.” 
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“WOULDN'T VOU LIKE TO GO OUT ON THE BEACH A LITTLE WHILE, UNCLE?” 


“T said it does her credit,” said Mr. Piper, 
firmly. 

“IT might have known it was nonsense,’ 
retorted his niece, hotly. “Can’t you get 
him to take*the pledge, Mary ?” 

* T couldn’t insult him like that,” said Mrs. 
Cox, with a shiver; “you don’t know his 
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pride. He never admits that he drinks ; he 
says that he only takes a little for his indiges- 
tion. He’d never forgive me. When he 
pawns the things he pretends that somebody 
has stolen them, and the way he goes on at 
me for my carelessness is alarming. He 
gets worked up to such a pitch that some- 
times I almost think he believes it himself.” 

“Rubbish,” said Mrs. Berry, tartly, “ you’re 
too easy with him.” 

Mrs. Cox sighed, and, leaving the room, 
returned with a bottle of wine which was 
port to the look and red-currant to the taste, 
and a seed cake of formidable appearance. 
The visitors attacked these refreshments 
mildly, Mr. Piper sipping his wine with an 
obtrusive carefulness which his niece rightly 
regarded as a reflection upon her friend’s 
hospitality. 

“What Mr. Cox wants is a shock,” she 
said ; “ you’ve dropped some crumbs on the 
carpet, uncle.” 

Mr. Piper apologized and said he had got 
his eye on them, and would pick them up 
when he had finished and pick up his niece’s 
at the same time to prevent her stooping. 
Mrs. Berry, in an aside to Mrs. Cox, said that 
her Uncle Joseph’s tongue had got itself dis- 
liked on both sides of the family. 

“ And I'd give him one,” said Mrs. Berry, 
returning again to the subject of Mr. Cox and 
shocks. “He has a gentleman’s life of it 
here, and he would look rather silly if you 
were sold up and he had to do something for 
his living.” 

“It’s putting the things away that is so 
bad,” said Mrs. Cox, shaking her head ; 
“that clock won’t last him out, I know ; he'll 
come back and take some of the other things. 
Every spring I have to go through his pockets 
for the tickets and get the things out again, 
and I mustn’t say a word for fear of hurting 
his feelings. If I do he goes off again.” 

“If I were you,” said Mrs. Berry, emphati- 
cally, “I'd get behind with the rent or 
something and have the brokers in. He'd 
look rather astonished if he came home and 
saw a broker’s man sitting in a chair——” 

“ He’d look more astonished if he saw him 
sitting in a flower-pot,” suggested the caustic 
Mr. Piper. 

“T couldn’t do that,” said Mrs. Cox. “I 
couldn’t stand the disgrace, even though I 
knew I could pay him out. As it is, Cox is 
always setting his family above mine.” 

Mrs. Berry, without ceasing to stare Mr. 
Piper out of countenance, shook her head, 
and, folding her arms, again stated her opinion 
that Mr. Cox wanted a shock, and expressed 





a great yearning to be the humble means of 
giving him one. 

“If you can’t have the brokers in, get 
somebody to pretend to be one,” she said, 
sharply ; “that would prevent him pawning 
any more things at any rate. Why, wouldn’t 
he do?” she added, nodding at her uncle. 

Anxiety on Mrs. Cox’s face was exaggerated 
on that of Mr. Piper. 

“Let uncle pretend to be a broker’s man 
in for the rent,” continued the excitable lady, 
rapidly. ‘When Mr. Cox turns up after his 
spree, tell him what his doings have brought 
you to, and say you'll have to go to the work- 
house.” 

“TI look like a brokers man, don’t I?” 
said Mr. Piper, in a voice more than tinged 
with sarcasm. 

“ Yes,” said his niece, “that’s what put it 
into my head.” 

“It’s very kind of you, dear, and very kind 
of Mr. Piper,” said Mrs. Cox, “ but I couldn’t 
think of it, I really couldn’t.” 

“Uncle would be delighted,” said Mrs. 
Berry, with a wilful blinking of plain facts. 
“He’s got nothing better to do; it’s a nice 
house and good food, and he could sit at the 
open window and sniff at the sea all day 
long.” 

Mr. Piper sniffed even as she spoke, but 
not at the sea. 

“And I'll come for him the day after to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Berry. 

It was the old story of the stronger will: 
Mrs. Cox cfter a feeble stand gave way 
altogether, and Mr. Piper’s objections were 
demolished before he had given them full 
utterance. Mrs. Berry went off alone after 
dinner, secretly glad to have got rid of Mr. 
Piper, who was making a self-invited stay at 
her house of indefinite duration; and Mr. 
Piper, in his new vd of broker’s man, 
essayed the part with as much help as a clay 
pipe and a pint of beer could afford him. 

That day and the following he spent amid 
the faded grandeurs of the drawing-room, 
gazing longingly at the wide expanse of beach 
and the tumbling sea beyond. The house 
was almost uncannily quiet, an occasional 
tinkle of metal or crash of china from the 
basement giving the only indication of the 
industrious Mrs. Cox; but on the day after 
the quiet of the house was broken by the 
return of its master, whose annoyance, when 
he found the drawing-room clock stolen and 
a man in possession, was alarming in its 
vehemence. He lectured his wife severely 
on her mismanagement, and after some hest- 
tation announced his intention of going 
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through her books. Mrs. Cox gave them to 
him, and, armed with pen and ink and four 
square inches of pink blotting-paper, he per- 
formed feats of balancing which made him a 
very Blondin of finance. 

“‘T shall have to get something to do,” he 
said, gloomily, laying down his pen. 

“Yes, dear,” said his wife. 

Mr. Cox leaned back in his chair and, 
wiping his pen on the blotting-paper, gazed 
in a speculative fashion round the room. 
“ Have you got any money ?” he inquired. 

For reply his wife rummaged in her 
pocket, and after a lengthy search produced 
a bunch of keys, a thimble, a needle-case, 
two pocket-handkerchiefs, and a halfpenny. 
She put this last on the table, and Mr. Cox, 
whose temper had been mounting steadily, 
threw it to the other end of the room. 

“T can’t help 
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until he heard the front-door close behind 
her, and then stole softly upstairs to have a 
look at the fell destroyer of his domestic 
happiness. 

Mr. Piper, who was already very tired of 
his imprisonment, looked up curiously as he 
heard the door pushed open, and discovered 
an elderly gentleman with an appearance of 
great stateliness staring at him. In the 
ordinary way he was one of the meekest of 
men, but the insolence of this stare was 
outrageous. Mr. Piper, opening his mild blue 
eyes wide, stared back. Whereupon Mr. Cox, 
fumbling in his vest-pocket, found a pair of 
folders, and putting them astride his nose, 
gazed at the pseudo-broker’s man with 


crushing effect. 
“What do you want here?” he asked, at 
length. 


“* Are you the father of one of the 
servants ? ” 





it,” said Mrs. 
Cox, wiping her 
eyes. “I’m sure 
I’ve done all I 
could to keep a 
home together. I 
can’t even raise 
money on any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Cox, who 
had been glanc- 
ing round the 
room again, 


looked up 
sharply. 

“ Why not?” 
he inquired. 


“ The broker’s 
man,” said Mrs. 
Cox, nervously ; 





“1’m the father 
of all the servants 
in the house,” 
said Mr. Piper, 
sweetly. 

“ Don’t answer 
me, sir,” said 
Mr. Cox, with 
much pomposity; 
“you're an eye- 
sore to an honest 
man, a vulture, a 
harpy.” 

Mr. Piper pon- 
dered. 

“ How do you 
know what’s an 
eyesore to an 
honest man?” 
he asked, at 
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Mr. Cox leaned 
back in his chair. “ This is a pretty state of 
things,’ he blurted, wildly. ‘“ Here have I 
been walking my legs off looking for work, 
any work so long as it’s honest labour, and 
I come back to find a broker’s man sitting 
in my own house and drinking up my 
beer.” 

He rose and walked up and down the 
room, and Mrs. Cox, whose nerves were 
hardly equal to the occasion, slipped on her 
bonnet and announced her intention of 
trying to obtain a few necessaries on credit. 
Her husband waited in indignant silence 


order, or what- 
ever you call it?” he demanded. 

“ T’ve shown it to Mrs. Cox,” said Mr. Piper. 

“ Show it to me,” said the other. 

“T’ve complied with the law by showing it 
once,” said Mr. Piper, bluffing, “and I’m not 
going to show it again.” 

Mr. Cox stared at him disdainfully, 
beginning at his little sleek grey head and 
travelling slowly downwards to his untidy 
boots and then back again. He repeated 
this several times, until Mr. Piper, unable to 
bear it patiently, began to eye him in the 
same fashion. 
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“What are you looking at, vulture?” 
demanded the incensed Mr. Cox. 

“Three spots 0’ grease on a dirty weskit,” 
replied Mr. Piper, readily, “a pair o’ bow 
legs in a pair of somebody else’s trousers, 
and a shabby coat wore under the right arm, 
with carrying off,” he paused a moment as 
though to make sure, “ with carrying off of 
a drawing-room clock.” 

He regretted this retort almost before he 
had finished it, and rose to his feet with a 
faint cry of alarm as the heated Mr. Cox 
first locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket, and then threw up the window. 

“Vulture !” he cried, in a terrible voice. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the trembling Mr. Piper. 

Mr. Cox waved his hand towards the 
window. 

* Fly,” he said, briefly. 

Mr. Piper tried to form his white lips into 
a smile, and his knees trembled beneath him. 

“Did you hear what I said?” demanded 
Mr. Cox. “What are you waiting for? If 
you don’t fly out of the window I'll throw 
you out.” 

“Don’t touch me,” screamed Mr. Piper, 
retreating behind a table, “it’s all a mistake. 
All a joke. I’m not a brokers man. Ha! 
ha!” 

“Eh?” said the other; “not a broker’s 
man? What are you, then?” 

In eager, trembling tones Mr. Piper told 
him, and, gathering confidence as he pro- 
ceeded, related the conversation which had 
led up to his imposture. My. Cox listened 
in a dazed fashion, and as he concluded 
threw himself into a chair, and gave way to a 
terrible outburst of grief. 

“The way I’ve worked for that woman,” 
he said, brokenly, “to think it should come 
to this! The deceit of the thing; the 
wickedness of it. My heart is broken; I 
shall never be the same man again—never ! ” 

Mr. Piper made a sympathetic noise. 

“Tt’s been very unpleasant for me,” he 
said, “‘ but my niece is so masterful.” 

“TI don’t blame you,” said Mr. Cox, 
kindly ; “ shake hands.” 

They shook hands solemnly, and Mr. 
Piper, muttering something about a draught, 
closed the window. 

“You might have been killed in trying to 
jump out of that window,” said Mr. Cox; 
“fancy the feelings of those two deceitful 
women, then.” 

“ Fancy my feelings!” said Mr. Piper, with 
a shudder. “ Playing with fire, that’s what I 
call it. My niece is coming this afternoon ; 
it would serve her right if you gave her a 
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fright by telling her you Aad killed me. 
Perhaps it would be a lesson to her not to be 
so officious.” 

“Tt would serve ’em both right,” agreed 
Mr. Cox ; “only Mrs. Berry might send for 
the police.” 

“TI never thought of that,” said Mr. Piper, 
fondling his chin. 

“I might frighten my wife,” mused the 
amiable Mr. Cox; “it would be a lesson 
to her not to be deceitful again. And, 
by Jove, I'll get some money from her to 
escape with ; I know she’s got some, and if 
she hasn’t she will have in a day or two. 
There’s a little pub at Newstead, eight miles 
from here, where we could be as happy as 
fighting-cocks with a fiver or two. And while 
we're there enjoying ourselves my wife’ll be 
half out of her mind trying to account for 
your disappearance to Mrs. Berry.” 

“Tt sounds all right,” said Mr. Piper, 
cautiously, “ but she won’t believe you. You 
don’t look wild enough to have killed 
anybody.” 

“T’ll look wild enough when the time 
comes,” said the other, nodding. “You get 
on to the White Horse at Newstead and 
wait for me. I'll let you out at the back 
way. Come along.” 

“But you said it was eight miles,’ 
Mr. Piper. 

“Eight miles easy walking,” rejoined Mr. 
Cox. “Or there’s a train at three o’clock. 
There’s a sign-post at the corner there, 
and if you don’t hurry I shall be able to 
catch you up. Good-bye.” 

He patted the hesitating Mr. Piper on the 
back, and letting him out through the 
garden, indicated the road. Then he re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and carefully 
rumpling his hair, tore his collar from the 
stud, overturned a couple of chairs and a 
small table, and sat down to wait as patiently 
as he could for the return of his wife. 

He waited about twenty ‘minutes, and then 
he heard a key turn in the door below and 
his wife’s footsteps slowly mounting the 
stairs. By the time she reached the drawing- 
room his tableau was complete, and she fell 
back with a faint shriek at the frenzied figure 
which met her eyes. 

“ Hush,” said the tragedian, putting his 
finger to his lips. 

“Henry, what is it?” cried Mrs. Cox. 
“What zs the matter?” 

“ The broker’s man,” said her husband, in 
a’ thrilling whisper.: ‘We had words—he 
struck me. In a fit of fury I—I—choked 
him.” 


? 


said 
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“ Much ?” inquired the bewildered woman. 

“ Much?” repeated Mr. Cox, frantically. 
“T’ve killed him and hidden the body. Now 
I must escape and fly the country.” 

The bewilderment on Mrs. Cox’s face in- 
creased ; she was trying to reconcile her 
husband’s statement with a vision of a trim 
little figure which she had seen ten minutes 
before with its head 
tilted backwards study- 
ing the sign-post, and 
which she was now 
quite certain was Mr. 
Piper. 

“Are you sure he’s 
dead ?” she inquired. 

“Dead as a door- 
nail,” replied Mr. Cox, 
promptly. “I’d no 
idea he was such a 
delicate little man. 
What am I to do? 
Every moment adds to 
my danger. I must fly. 
How much money have 
you got?” 

The question ex- 
plained everything. 
Mrs. Cox closed her 
lips with a snap and 
shook her head. 

“Don’t play the 
fool,” said her hus- 
band, wildly; “ my 
neck’s in danger.” 

“T haven’t got any- 
thing,” asseverated 


Mrs. Cox; “it’s no 
good looking like that, Henry. I can’t make 
money.” 


Mr. Cox’s reply was interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the hall-door, which he was 
pleased to associate with the police. It gave 
him a fine opportunity for melodrama, in 
the midst of which his wife, rightly guessing 
that Mrs. Berry had returned according to 
arrangement, went to the door to admit her. 
The visitor was only busy two minutes on 
the door-mat, but in that time Mrs. Cox was 
able in low whispers to apprise her of the 
state of affairs. 

“That’s my uncle all over,” said Mrs. 
Berry, fiercely ; “ that’s just the mean trick I 
Should have expected of him. You leave 
‘em to me, my dear.” 

She followed her friend imto the drawing- 
room, and having shaken hands with Mr. 
Cox, drew her handkerchief from her pocket 
and applied it to her eyes. 
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“She’s told me all about it,” she said, 
nodding at Mrs. Cox, “and it’s worse than 
you think, much worse. It isn’t a broker’s 
man— it’s my poor uncle, Joseph Piper.” 

“ Your uncle /” repeated Mr. Cox, reeling 
back ; “the broker’s man your unci2 ?” 

Mrs. Berry sniffed. “It was a little joke 
on our part,” she admitted, sinking into a 
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chair and holding her handkerchief to her 
face. ‘Poor uncle; but I daresay he’s 
happier where he is.” 

Mr. Cox wiped his brow, and then, leaning 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, stared at her 
in well-simulated amazement. 

“* See what your joking has led to,” he said, 
at last. “I have got to be a wanderer over 
the face of the earth, all on account of your 
jokes.” 

“Tt was an accident,” murmured Mrs. 
Berry, “and nobody knows he was here, and 
I’m sure, poor dear, he hadn’t got much to 
live for.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to look at it in that 
way, Susan, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Cox. 

“T was never one to make mischief,” said 
Mrs. Berry. “It’s no good crying over spilt 
milk. If uncle’s killed he’s killed, and there’s 
an end of it. But I don’t think it’s quite 
safe for Mr. Cox to stay here.” 
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“Just what I say,” said that gentleman, 
eagerly ; “ but I’ve got no money.” 

“ You get away,” said Mrs. Berry, with a 
warning glance at her friend, and nodding to 
emphasize her wcrds; “leave us some address 
to write to, and we must try and scrape 
twenty or thirty pounds to send you.” 

“ Thirty?” said Mr. Cox, hardly able to 
believe his ears. 

Mrs. Berry nodded. “You'll have to 
make that do to go on with,” she said, 
pondering. “And as soon as you get it you 
had better get as far away as possible before 
poor uncle is discovered. Where are we to 
send the money ?” 

Mr. Cox affected to consider. 

“The W ite Horse, Newstead,” he said, 
at length, in a whisper; “better write it 
down.” 

Mrs. Berry obeyed; and, this business 
being completed, Mr. Cox, after trying in 
vain to obtain a shilling or two cash in hand, 
bade them a pathetic farewell and went off 
down the path, for some reason best known 
to himself, on tiptoe. 


For the first two days Messrs. Cox and 
Piper waited with exemplary patience for the 
remittance, the demands of the landlord, a 
man of coarse fibre, being met in the mean- 
time by the latter gentleman from his own 
slender resources. They were both reason- 
able men, and knew from experience the 
difficulty of raising money at short notice ; 
but on the fourth day, their funds being 
nearly exhausted, an urgent telegram was 
dispatched to Mrs. Cox. 

Mr. Cox was alone when the reply came, 
and Mr. Piper, returning to the inn-parlour, 
was amazed and distressed at his friend’s 
appearance. ‘Twice he had to address him 
before he seemed to be aware of his 
presence, and then Mr. Cox, breathing hard 
and staring at him strangely, handed him the 
message. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Piper, in amaze, as he 
read slowly: “ Wo—need—send—money— 
Uncle — Joseph — has — come — back. — 
Berry.” “What does it mean? Is she 
mad ?” 

Mr. Cox shook his head, and, taking the 
paper from him, held it at arm’s length and 
regarded it at an angle. 

“How can you be there when you're 
supposed to be dead ?” he said at length. 

“ How can I be there when I’m here?” 
rejoined Mr. Piper, no less reasonably. 

Both gentlemen lapsed into a wondering 
silence, devoted to the attempted solution of 
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their own riddles. Finally Mr. Cox, seized 
with a bright idea that the telegram had got 
altered in transmission, went off to the post- 
office and dispatched another, which went 
straight to the heart of things :— 

“ Don’t— understand —is— Uncle— Joseph 
—altve?” 

A reply was brought to the inn-parlour an 
hour later on. Mr. Cox opened. it, gave one 
glance at it, and then with a suffocating cry 
handed it to the other. Mr. Piper took it 
gingerly, and his eyebrows almost disappeared 
as he read :— 

“ Yes—smoking—in—drawing-room.” 

His first strong impression was that it was 
a case for the Psychical Research Society, 
but this romantic view faded in favour of a 
simple solution, propounded by Mr. Cox with 
much crispness, that Mrs. Berry was leaving 
the realms of fact for those of romance. 
His actual words were shorter, but the 
meaning is the same. 

“T’ll go home and ask to see you,” he 
said, fiercely ; “that'll bring things to a head, 
I should think.” 

* And she'll say I’ve gone back to London, 
perhaps,” said Mr. Piper, gifted with sudden 
clearness of vision. “You can’t show her 
up unless you take me with you, and that'll 
show ws up. That’s her artfulness; that’s 
Susan all over.” 

“She’s a_ wicked, 
gasped Mr. Cox. 

“T never did like Susan,” said Mr. Piper, 
with acerbity, “ never.” 

Mr. Cox said he could easily understand 
it, and then, as a forlorn hope, sat down and 
wrote a long letter to his wife, in which, 
after dwelling at great length on the lament- 
able circumstances surrounding the sudden 
demise of Mr. Piper, he bade her thank Mrs. 
Berry for her well-meant efforts to ease his 
mind, and asked for the immediate dispatch 
of the money promised. 

A reply came the following evening from 
Mrs. Berry herself. It was a long letter, and 
not only long, but badly written and crossed. 
It began with the weather, asked after Mr. 
Cox’s health, and referred to the writer’s ; 
described with much minuteness a strange 
headache which had attacked Mrs. Cox, 
together with a long list of the remedies 
prescribed and the effects of each, and 
wound up in an out-of-the-way corner, in a 
vein of cheery optimism which reduced both 
readers to the verge of madness. 

“Dear Uncle Joseph has quite recovered, 
and, in spite of a little nervousness —he was 
always rather timid—at meeting you again, 


untruthful woman,” 
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has consented to go to the White Horse to 
satisfy you that he is alive. I daresay he 
will be with you as soon as this letter— 
perhaps help you to read it.” 

Mr. Cox laid the letter down with extreme 
care, and, coughing gently, glanced in a 
sheepish fashion at the goggle-eyed Mr. 
Piper. 

For some time neither of them spoke. Mr. 
Cox was the first to break the silence and— 
when he had finished — Mr. Piper said 
“ Hush.” 

“ Besides, it does no good,” he added. 

“It does me good,” said Mr. Cox, re- 
commencing. 

Mr. Piper held up his hand with a startled 
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” 


*“*Bout—’bout five minutes,” he stam- 
mered. 

“We were so glad dear uncle wasn’t hurt 
much,” continued Mrs. Berry, smiling, and 
shaking her head at Mr. Cox; “but the idea 
of your burying him in the geranium-bed ; 
we haven’t got him clean yet.” 

Mr. Piper, giving utterance to uncouth 
noises, quitted the room hastily, but Mr. Cox 
sat still and stared at her dumbly. 

“Weren’t you surprised to see him?” 
inquired his tormentor. 

“Not after your letter,” said Mr. Cox, 
finding his voice at last, and speaking with an 
attempt at chilly dignity. “ Nothing could 
surprise me much after that.” 
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gesture for silence. The words died away 
on his friend’s lips as a familiar voice was 
heard in the passage, and the next moment 
Mrs. Berry entered the room and stood 
regarding them. 

“T ran down by the same train to make 
sure you came, uncle,” she remarked. “ How 
long have you been here ?” 

Mr. Piper moistened his lips and gazed 
wildly at Mr. Cox for guidance. 
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Mrs. Berry smiled again. 

“Ah, I’ve got another little surprise for 
you,” she said, briskly. ‘“ Mrs. Cox was so 
upset at the idea of being alone while you 
were a wanderer over the face of the earth, 
that she and I have gone into partnership. 
We have had a proper deed drawn up, so 
that now there are two of us to look after 
things. Eh? What did you say?” 

“T was thinking,” said Mr. Cox. 





The Breakdown Train. 


By E. S. VALENTINE. 








PON the great highways of 
transit in this kingdom, and 
£ indeed upon every important 
3 ji] railway in the world, there 
runs from time to time a train 
which takes precedence of all 
other trains. Everything—-even the Royal 
express—must give way to it, for without it, 
in the peculiar emergency by which it is 
called forth, all on the line would be chaos 
and confusion. It is called the Breakdown 
Train (or Wrecking Train), and it runs 
between its own head-quarters and the scene 
of an accident on the line. It is a com- 
bination of travelling workshop, store, and 
magazine of tools, as well as a travelling 
ambulance capable of affording first aid 
to the injured. 

In this era of universal railway travelling 
a breakdown on a busy railway is little short 
of a public calamity, even though unaccom- 
panied by serious loss of life and property. 
To the breakdown train belongs the function 
of repairing the calamity; it speeds to the 
rescue ; every engine, every carriage, every 
truck, every item of rolling-stock is shunted 
to let it pass, because each minute that it is 
delayed adds to the twin streams of pent-up 
traffic which is disorganizing the railway. 

In order to gain a glimpse of the working 
of the breakdown train let us suppose that 
one dark, stormy night there flashes into a 
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large passenger station such a message as 
this :-— 

“Serious accident at Stark Junction. 
Locomotive 45 and five carriages down the 
embankment. Numerous passengers.” 

Two copies of this telegram are instantly 
sent, one to the locomotive superintendent 
or his foreman in charge of the “locomotive 
shed,” and the other to the “traffic inspector ” 
of the district. ‘To the locomotive depart- 
ment of every large station are attached a 
breakdown train and gang, which are main- 
tained in a constant state of efficiency. 
Provision is made for action at the briefest 
notice, day or night. A list of the names 
and addresses of the foreman in charge of 
the breakdown vans and of the skilled men, 
twelve in all, who constitute the breakdown 
staff, hangs up, framed and glazed, on the 
wall of the office. If a larger force is 
thought necessary it is made up from the 
ordinary staff connected with the locomotive 
department. 

In a few minutes the men are summoned 
from their beds, and are seen hurrying to- 
wards the van, dressing as they run. The 
breakdown train is already prepared for the 
journey. Sometimes it consists of seven 
vehicles, but never under five, the fewer the 
better, so long as it is replete with equip- 
ments. In the former case the train is made 
up of two tool-vans, one riding-van, one 
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laden with wood “packing,” the breakdown 
crane, and two “runners” or waggons which 
are employed to protect each extremity of the 
crane, One supporting the “jib,” while the 
other is burdened with the “ balance-blocks.” 

And now to the rescue! We are already 
at full speed down the line, and the 
riding-van, wherein the wreckmen are 
congregated sipping coffee, presents an 
animated scene. In a corner sits a young 
surgeon drinking coffee with the rest, 
and discussing with the foreman the pro- 
bable cause of 
the accident, 
character 
can as yet only 
be approximated 
from the _ brief 
despatch in the 
foreman’s hands. 
In the old days 
the breakdown 
gang had no 
riding-van ;_ they 
had to ride on 
the trucks or on 
the engine or 
hang on how and 
where they could. 
The present van 
is capable of hold- 
ing forty men. 
One end is fitted 
with cupboards, 


whose 
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opened disclose flags, fog-signals, signal and 
roof lamps used for lighting and protecting 
the train, as well as train signal-lamps, ready 
trimmed for lighting, and four train-lamps. 
A stove occupies the centre of the van, to 
which an oven is attached, so that, if 
necessary, the men may cook their food. 
* Box-seats ” are constructed around the 
sides of the riding-van, which serve as 
receptacles for various tools, such as wood 
** scotches,” small “ packing” shovels, ham- 
mers, bars of many kinds, and a large variety 








which when 
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of what our mentor describes as “ sets.” 
This “set” plays a very important part in 
the labour of clearing the line or rescuing 
imprisoned victims of a railway disaster. 
It is used for cutting shackles or bolts, and 
is a piece of sharpened steel resembling the 
head of an axe without the handle, from one 
to three pounds in weight. A piece of hazel, 
commonly called a “set-rod,” is wrapped 
round it, and the two ends form the handle. 
The set is held on anything which it is 
required to cut, and with the blows of a heavy 
hammer in the hands of those accustomed 
to such work it will quickly sever any bolt 
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or shackle. Shovels, hammers, chisels, bars, 
and other implements are also ready to hand 
in this van. One cupboard contains the hand- 
lamps needed by the official staff, each lamp 
having the name or the initials painted there 
on. Still another cupboard is labelled “Ambu 
lance.” The foreman opens the doors and 
reveals two tourniquets, half-a-dozen com- 
pressor bandages, scissors, forceps, adhesive 
plaster, lint for dressing, splints for broken 
limbs, antiseptic fluids, sal volatile, needles, 
sponges, basins, while an ambulance-stretcher 
is folded away in one of the lockers. 

Another locker contains the necessary food 
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and provisions, bread, butter, tea, coffee, 
sugar, and last, but not least, tobacco. This 
hasty inventory omits many articles of 
importance, but we must move rapidly on to 
the next van, merely noting the curious fact 
that the greater number of the tools which 
have handles are painted a bright vermilion, 
so as to be easily distinguishable in the dark 
or in the confusion which attends a wreck on 
the line. 

By the light of a powerful lantern we 
examine the tool-van, passing through, in order 
to do so, a small compartment at the end of 
the riding-van, which forms a great contrast 
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to the body of the vehicle. It is reserved 
for the directors or officials of the road who 
may wish to proceed to the scene of the 
breakdown, but at present it is devoid of 
occupants, owing to the lateness, or rather 
earliness, of the hour. The breakdown train 
cannot stop even for a director, but officials 
have often been known to leap aboard at the 
last moment on the occasion of some import- 
ant mishap. 

The tool-van glitters and bristles like an 
armoury. The floor is divided into little 
streets and squares, as may be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, formed by rows of 
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jacks, ramps, and pyramids of chains, each 
placed with due regard to neatness and to 
prevent confusion and intermingling. The 
upper portion of the sides of the van is 
looped around with strong cables of rope or 
chain for haulage purposes, and is also 
arranged and fastened with occasional lash- 
ings to be easily loosened ready for use. 

A couple of sets of strong ladders are 
lashed to the roof. These are fitted with 
socket ends, and when, in event of a col- 
lision, waggons are piled up to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet, they are of the utmost 
service in scaling the wreck. The lower 
sides of the van are devoted to an array of 
single and double hooks, and huge iron 
loops for the jacks. The remaining space in 
the van is filled up by bars, levers, and other 
appliances, all arranged in an orderly fashion. 
Order seems to be the guiding motto in the 
breakdown train. There are in this van no 
lockers, for the reason, as your guide informs 
you, miscellaneous articles get out of ken 
when hurriedly thrown in, and are afterwards 
urgently needed. At one end of the van 
there is an 8in. vice, secured to a bench, 
specially constructed, so as to ve portable if 
required ; and a tool-rack, containing files, 
chisels, and hammers, every article being 


within easy reach. Before taking leave of this 
section of the breakdown train let us not fail 
to notice the hue of the paint on the inside 


of the van. It is a clear white, the object 
being to throw every article into greater relief, 
for every jack, every lever or wrench, is painted 
of a ruddy vermilion. The object is, of 
course, to indicate its locality when in a half- 
buried state. Otherwise after the confusion 
and strenuous toil of a breakdown, especially 
at night, a number of the tools would be lost 
or mislaid. 

The next vehicle carries the 15-ton steam 
crane with which, at some point or other, 
most railways in this country are now 
equipped, although the hand-crane is more 
generally employed. A_properly-designed 
breakdown crane is the most suitable, and 
probably the most powerful, appliance known 
for clearing away obstacles with dispatch. 
The crane may not be of more than six or 
eight tons’ lifting capacity, but the class of 
lifting usually dealt with does not exceed 
this weight, 90 per cent. of the work on 
English railways being under five tons. The 
hand-cranes are simply constructed with 
single and double motions, jibs capable of 
elevation to a moderate extent, and with a 
radius of about 2oft. 

The many purposes to which they can be 
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so readily applied render them, within their 
own limits, more popular than the larger 
cranes. ‘The balance-box of the crane is 
movable, and when in use is heavily weighted 
with a number of blocks of cast-iron. In 
addition to this, when a heavy weight is 
being raised, the crane is secured to the per- 
manent way by means of four clips, which 
are attached to each corner of the crane and 
clip the head of the rails. The crane itself 
is commonly worked by five men. The 
frame of the crane is iron, and the waggon 
which supports it is also of iron, weighing 
altogether from fifteen to thirty tons. Next 
to the crane is another runner on which rests 
the jib of the crane. The latest form of the 
crane is a combination with the locomotive, 
such as is in use by the North London 
Railway. 

Having thus described, in a somewhat 
imperfect fashion, the breakdown train and 
its principal contents, let us hasten on to 
the scene of the disaster. The waving of 
red lanterns and the explosion of fog-signals 
apprise us that we are approaching the 
fatal spot. Scarcely has the riding-van suffi- 
ciently diminished its speed than, lanterns 
and torches in hand, the breakdown gang is 
swarming along the metals, the foreman at 
their head. This personage, who is also an 
official of the line, is a heavy-set, intelligent 
man of fifty. In railway circles he is credited 
with being a specialist in breakdowns, and to 
his ingenuity and skill are due many of the 
technical improvements which have in recent 
years marked this important branch of the 
service. Whether the accident bea collision, 
a derailment, or due to damaged machinery, 
however dense the wreckage or appalling 
the results, he is said never to lose his head 
or fail to accurately gauge the disaster, and 
instantly sets to work to apply a remedy. 
“ Nothing,” he remarks, “is so requisite as 
a cool head.” His first idea is to clear one 
road ; he attacks with discretion at one point 
to ease another. 

We will pass over the pitiful human details 
of the accident which has occurred. It will 
be enough to say that in the present instance 
a locomotive and five carriages have plunged 
headlong down a steep bank, leaving three 
other carriages derailed close to the main 
line. The blackness of the night, the howling 
of the tempest mingling with the groans of 
the wounded and dying, the shouts of the 
workmen, the dark forms rushing hither and 
thither, women wringing their hands in an 
agony of supplication for help to those who 
are unable to render any—this is but a 
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rough picture familiar to the average break- 
down gang. With their advent come lights ; 
flaming, spluttering torches are set up on 
the summit of the dééris. A number of 
the wreckmen immediately attack the work 
of extricating the survivors from the wreck, 
while others bend their trained energies to 
the clearing of the line. The foreman makes 
room to get his crane, jacks, and ramps at 
work. In event of a collision he makes 
huge bonfires of the matchwood ; some of 
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the crippled waggons he replaces on the 
line, bandaging them together to make them 
fit for travel. Such vehicles as can no longer 
travel he pitches to one side to deal with them 
at a more convenient time. If the waggon 
has become partially embedded he raises it 
by means of the jack; and if not too far 
distant from the rails replaces it by means 
of the ramp. In such manner does the 
master railway wreckman fight and bore his 
way through the outer mass of ruin until he 
reaches the heart of the difficulty, sparing 
neither himself nor his men until the line is 
clear. 

The breakdown gang is under his sole 
charge, and he will brook interference from 
no one, and rightly so. With more than one 
person giving orders confusion becomes 


worse confounded, and grave risk is run of 
adding to the effects of the disaster by 
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killing or maiming some of the breakdown 
staff, whose work, as it is, is often of a suffi- 
ciently dangerous character. _ As an instance 
of this, some years ago, while one goods 
train was running over a junction, the driver 
of another goods train, approaching the same 
junction from the other line, ran past the 
distant and home signals set to protect the 
first train, cutting nght through the latter. 
Waggons from both trains—overturned, up- 
turned, on their sides, mounted upon one 
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another—lay in a great heap, blocking all 
lines. As a preliminary step the foreman 
decided to pull the heap apart. While he 
was getting the engine in position and having 
his favourite hauling-chain affixed thereto he 
directed two of his gang to go in amongst 
the waggons and undo any couplings they 
could find. The men crawled in out of 
sight; but no sooner was the chain fixed 
than someone (not the foreman, you may be 
sure) told the driver to go ahead. The men 
inside heard the order given, and shouted out 
in terror, “ Let us get out of this first.” The 
order to the driver was, of course, promptly 
countermanded, or the two men would have 
stood little chance among the plunging 
waggons and the crashing timber when once 
the engine began to pull on the hauling- 
chain. 

It is wonderful to observe the special 
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faculties developed by the expert. At a 
single glance the expert in railway break- 
downs recognises precisely what tools or 
appliances will be required in the case of 
each defaulting vehicle. There were said to 
have been experts in the old coaching days, 
before the advent of railways, whom a “spill 
on the road” made masters of the situation. 
A certain coachman, in the early days of 
steam locomotion, is said to have thus drawn 
the line between coach and railway accidents. 
“Tt is this way, sir,” said he. “If a coach 
goes over and spills you in the road, why — 
there you are! But if you goes and gets 
blown up by an engine—where are you?” 
And occasionally there are accidents so 
disastrous in their results as almost to baffle 
the eye even of the expert, and make it 
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immediately in front of the wheel of the 
waggon which it is intended to replace on 
the rails. Either two or four of these ramps 
can be used at the same time for a waggon, 
according as may best suit its position on the 
road. As soon as the weight of the carriage 
gets upon the lower end of the ramp it 
presses the teeth into the sleeper and so 
compels it to keep its position. If the 
waggon has overturned the “snatch-block” 
is the most useful appliance. A third imple- 
ment is the “clip,” which fits on the 
rail. The rail, indeed, is the great fulcrum 
and base for the operations. The waggons 
and engine at the base of the embankment 
are pulled back to the line by means of two 
snatch-blocks, one secured to the waggon and 
the other fastened to the draw-bar of the 
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puzzling to know how to begin to extricate 
order out of chaos. 

In the present instance, however, after the 
work of rescuing life and limb from the 
carriages which have been precipitated down 
the embankment, putting out the engine 
fires, and removing the glass and splinters, 
for every window-pane has been broken, the 
duties of the wreckmen are immediately con- 
cerned in replacing the three derailed vehicles 
on the line. A screw-jack is employed to 
lift up the end of each waggon separately, 
alter which the principal implement is 
the ramp. The ramp is constructed to fit 
the rail at one end and the sleeper at the 
other. It has two spikes or claws at the end 
which is affixed to the sleeper, which are 
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crane, which is firmly secured to the rails. 
The rope passing through both blocks draws 
the waggon within reach of the jib of the 
crane, which takes the waggon up bodily and 
places it on the rails. 

In all this work, varied and _ intricate, 
laborious and often exciting, each master 
wreckman has his favourite appliances, jacks, 
hauling-chains, ropes, etc., whose special 
virtues he extols, often at the expense of 
the apparatus in use on rival lines. But 
however it is done, the line, in nearly all 
wrecking cases, is cleared in what seems 
to an outsider an incredibly short space of 
time. The traffic is resumed; day breaks 
upon a peaceful landscape. We revisit the 
scene of last night’s disaster, but the rays of 
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the morning sun reveal no indication of any- 
thing unusual having occurred. Of the wreck, 
ruin, and confusion not a trace now is to be 
seen, so thoroughly have the wreckmen 
accomplished their task. The huge engines 
pitched over like child’s toys, their plates rent 
and torn asunder, revealing the very bowels 
of each iron monster ; carriages reduced to 
flimsy matchwood, weakly strung upon a 
quivering metal harness ; twisted ironwork 
and bent axles—of all this and more, if there 
has been a collision of the “telescope ” 
variety, there remains now only the recol- 
lection. 

The valiant breakdown gang has gone home 
to bed, after a hard night’s work. In winter 
each member of the gang dons a top-coat 
provided by the company, and in addition to 
“what time they may make” a bonus of two 
shillings is given to each on every occasion 
he is called upon to perform “main line 
breakdown work.” 

Some singular accidents occur from time 
to time, but railway history repeats itself, and 
each extraordinary mishap serves as a pre- 
cedent, and furnishes its own moral to the 
professional wreckman. For example, a few 
years ago at Kelthorpe sidings two engines 
collided, and became so involved and wedged 
together that it required the strength of two 
others of even greater strength and size to 
pull them apart. The 
Farlingham ‘Tunnel was 
once blocked up from 
rail to roof by a collision. 
While trying to find a 
path through the wreck- 
age the foreman and 
several of the breakdown 
gang were nearly choked 
with pepper. It appeared 
that this condiment had 
been spilt from the broken 
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casks which held it, until it lay ankle deep 
on top of the dééris, like snow crowning an 
Alpine summit. 

A curious accident, and one not easy to 
manage, happened two or three years ago 
right before the eyes, so to speak, of the 
breakdown gang. A large locomotive at 
St. Pancras suddenly took it into its head 
to plunge down a lift-way into an adjacent 
subterranean workshop. It was, in the 
strictest sense, a clean dive, and there the 
locomotive lay, literally wriggling on its buffer, 
until the breakdown gang, with the aid of 
their steam cranes, hauled it out hind-fore- 
most. 

From America the most astonishing and 
appalling accidents are constantly reported. 
In that country of magnificent distances the 
wrecking train plays an even more important 
part than it does with us. But the work is 
the same; and in their appliances and 
equipments they differ but little from us. 
And it is doubtful if they have on any of 
their railways a man of greater ability and 
experience than Mr. Weatherburn, of the 
Midland Railway, to mention only one of 
the veterans of whom our railway system 
may well be proud. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the 
crew of the wrecking train bear a_ close 
analogy to our firemen on land and the 
lifeboatmen of our coasts. 

It is, in brief, the Rail- 
way Salvage Corps ; upon 
its courage, industry, 
celerity, and judgment 
depend not only human 
life and property, but the 
free current of commerce 
and business communi- 
cation in which millions of 
money may be, and often 
are, closely involved. 


HEAD OF THE BREAKDOWN 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
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EARS and years after the 
charming young Prince mar- 
ried Cinderella his father died, 
% and he became King and she 
i Queen, and the two reigned 

long and happily, her first 
sorrow coming upon her when he, too, died. 
Nothing could induce her to marry again, 
and she lived to be very, very old—so old 
that all who knew of her wonderful adven- 
ture with the little glass slipper had either 
become too old to remember it, or were no 
longer living. And then, at last, it came to 
be her turn to die. 

Something occurred at the moment of her 
death which spread alarm through the palace. 
Hovering about her bed, a dark and vaporous 
figure was seen. Those who should have 
watched by her side through the night fled 
from the room in terror, to gather together in 
a remote part of the building to talk of the 
phantom, as they conceived it to be, that was 
haunting the chamber of their departed 


mistress. 
Vol. xxi.—29. 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 


A FAIRY 





By CHARLES SMITH CHELTNAM. 


What they had seen was, in truth, the 
shadowy form of Orientalla, a fairy, who had 
taken under her protection the Queen who 
was to succeed Cinderella, and to whom she 
purposed giving the little glass slipper which 
had brought so much good fortune and hap- 
piness to her predecessor. As soon as the 
affrighted servants were all out of the room 
she opened a splendid coffer that stood near 
the bed, and soon found what she was 
seeking—the beautiful little fairy slipper of 
glass which Cinderella had dropped from her 
foot when escaping from the ball at which 
the charming young Prince had fallen in love 
with her, and by the aid of which he was 
enabled to recover her and make her his 
wife. 

But, by some unaccountable lapse of 
memory, the fairy Orientalla had forgotten 
that the Princess she wished to favour had 


feet far too large to be contained in 
Cinderella’s tiny slipper, and she was 
extremely vexed with herself for her 


oversight. She determined, however, that 
the trouble she had taken should not be 
fruitless, and at once set off to scour the 
world in search of somebody, Princess or 
peasant, whom the slipper would fit. 

East, west, north, and south she journeyed 
during a whole year, exploring even China 
unsuccessfully, though there, as everybody 
knows, ladies’ feet are made small, because 
a tiny foot is regarded as an_ essential 
to beauty. 
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At last she grew so tired of her vain search 
that she took her way back home. She was 
quite disheartened and felt almost inclined 
to destroy the glass slipper as no longer of 
any use ; in fact, she was only restrained from 
doing it by the reflection that such a pro- 
ceeding would have been nothing else than 
an admission of her weakness as a fairy. 

One day, as she was guing to see the new 
Queen, whom, of course, she had no reason 
for neglecting, she noticed, on the side of a 
grassy hill, not very far from the palace, a 
small cottage, sheltered from the winter winds 
and rain by the wide-spreading boughs of 
some very aged oaks—the dwelling-place of 
a poor girl of fifteen, who had neither mother 
nor father and lived there quite alone. She 
was very pretty and modest, was this poor 
girl, and passed her time in spinning flax, 
which she cultivated and prepared with her 
own little brown hands—rising with the dawn 
and going to bed as soon as the evening 
star, after casting on her a friendly look, 
said “Good night” to her through her 
rose - garlanded casement. 

She associated 
very little with <irls 
of her own age, 
rarely quitting her 
cottage— indeed, was 
hardly ever seen 
abroad, if it was not 
at the village foun- 
tain. It was not 
because she was 
ashamed to show 
her face that she led 
this retired life ; for 
not a girl in all the 
country round was 
prettier than she, 
with her eyes the 
colour of the summer 
sky, and her hair in 
which the sun 
seemed to have lost 
some of his golden 
rays. 

As Orientalla 
approached the cot- 
tage she was seized 
with intense thirst, 
for the day was hot 
and the hill steep 
from which she had 
descended. On the 
threshold of the 
little house she 
found its little mis- 
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tress—“ Susanne of the Poppy-fields,” as she 
had come to be called, because, in the season 
when the fields in front of her home were 
scarlet with the glowing hues of that gorgeous 
flower, she loved to be in the midst of them, 
clothed as it were in their splendour. 

“Can you give me something to quench 
my thirst, my dear?” asked the fairy. 

“] have no water that is quite fresh, for I 
have not yet been to fill my pails at the 
fountain, my good woman,” replied Susanne ; 
“but if you will come with me into my little 
fruit-garden I will pluck for you the most 
beautiful peach that ever grew on an 
espalier.” 

“Oh, yes, I will come with you,” said the 
fairy, resting on her little guide’s arm—for 
she had made herself to appear quite like a 
very old and infirm woman that day. “ Your 
fruit-garden is a very small one, my dear,” 
she added, on reaching it. 

“Tt’s large enough for me, as_there’s 
nobody else here to eat the fruit that grows 
init,” Susanne said, cheerfully. 

“But you have only one peach hanging on 
your tree!” 

“To that you are 
quite welcome,” re- 
piied Susanne, pluck- 
ing the juicy fruit 
and holding it to 
the fairy’s mouth. 

Never did lips 
taste a more deli- 
cious peach. The 
fairy ate it with 
delight, promising 
herself to pay for it 
with more than its 
weight in gold; but 
no thought of stay 
ing at the cottage 
to try on the glass 
slipper entered her 
mind until, with the 
passing of a light 
gust of wind, she 
suddenly caught 
sight of Susanne’s 
foot—a foot of ideal 
grace—the foot of a 
peri—the foot of a 
fairy: the foot of a 
second Cinderella ! 

Throwing _ herself 
on her knees on the 
grass, she produced 
the little glass slipper 
from her pocket with 
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one hand and with the other placed the slip- 
per on Susanne’s tiny foot. The slipper fitted 
it as perfectly as if it had been made for it ! 

“ My pretty maiden,” she said, “ keep this 
little shoe, and every year, on the return of 
this day, if you put it on, thinking of me, 
every wish of yours shall be gratified all 
through that day.” 

Saying that, the fairy kissed her on the 
forehead and disappeared, leaving her in 
doubt as to whether all she had heard and 
seen was more than a dream. But when she 
looked down at her feet and saw on 
one of them the beautiful little slipper 
she ceased to doubt, and walked about 
her fruit-garden thinking—thinking of 
what she could desire to have. 

“1 know,” she said to herself, at last. 

“T wish I had a pretty ribbon to tie up 
my hair.” 

She had hardly done speaking ere a 
beautiful poppy-coloured ribbon fell 
upon her arm. Delighted, she hurried 
indoors and bound up her golden-hued 
hair with it; but when she had done 
this, and saw the effect it produced, she 
said, sadly :— 

“T look better with a rose from my 
garden or some poppies from the hill- 
side. I should have done more wisely 
to have wished for something more use- 
ful—a cow, for instance, to stand in 
my empty stable.” 

Turning her eyes to the window as 
she spoke, what was her astonishment 
at seeing the most beautiful cow 
imaginable, with silky coat and great, 
soft velvet eyes, cropping the green 
sprays of the creepers that covered the 
front of her cottage! She hastened to 
receive her guest—the best cow in the 
world—and, talking kindly to it and 
caressing its shining neck, led it gently 
to its stall. 

“But, dear me!” she meditated, 
“now that I have a cow, I ought to 
have a big field of clover for it to 
feed in.” 

And the wished-for field of clover, all green 
_ rose, lay stretched in the sunlight before 
rer. 

“Oh, it’s enchantment!” she cried, clapping 
her hands with delight. “ How happy I shall 
be when, little by little, with the sale of the 
milk of my beautiful cow, Iam able to buy 
myself a shelf-ful of pretty painted plates and 
dishes, to ornament my dresser, and some 
nice linen, smelling of lavender, to fill my 
wardrobe, and frocks of many colours to go 
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to church in on Sundays and to dance in of 
an evening at fair-time. And when my back- 
yard is filled with fowls and ducks and 
pigeons I shall feel as proud— as much a 
Queen—as the farmer’s wife of Bois-au-Loup ! 
And when my friend Jacques, the school- 
master’s son, comes to see me in the midst of 
all this, shall I not be the happiest girl in the 
world ?” 

Wonder upon wonder! On going back 
into her cottage she found the shelves of her 
dresser laden with beautiful Delft-ware and 
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“WONDER UPON WONDER!” 


dishes and plate of glittering pewter. Her 
wardrobe was filled with sweet-smelling linen 
and dresses of every sort for all times and 
seasons. 

While she was examining her treasures she 
was attracted by unusual sounds at the back 
of her house—to discover there a crowd of 
fowls of all kinds, clucking and quacking 
their astonishment at finding themselves 
so suddenly brought together! She called 
them about her with petting cries and 
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barley amongst 


scattered handfuls of 
them. 

At the same moment her friend Jacques, 
the schoolmaster’s son—who was making 
holiday—appeared, having come to enjoy a 
pleasant chat with her ; that being his idea 
of spending his holiday in the most agreeable 
way possible. He was a very sensible as 
well as a learned youth—and one of the best- 
hearted in the world, into the bargain ; but 
all his learning, added to all his other good 
qualities, did not prevent him from being 
dumfounded by the sight that met his eyes. 
Wholly bewildered and just a little alarmed, 
he hesitatingly asked her the meaning of the 
great change that had come to her. 

“ All has come from the good fairy ! 
cried, falling on her knees in gratitude. 

And then she spent all the rest of that, to 
her, most precious day in relating to him the 
circumstances of the fairy’s visit, and all that 
had come of it. 

“ Heavens!” she cried, at last, on seeing 
the sun go down, “ you have made me forget ! 
One year must pass now before I can get 
anything more I may wish to 
have !” 

“Well,” he said, after a 
moment’s consideration, “‘I don’t 
know what more you can want.” 

On thinking over all that had 
come to her she clearly saw that 
she already had a hundred times 
more than she had ever, before 
that day, dreamed of possessing. 

“ Nothing is worth having that 
does not bring us happiness we 
have not, or that does not add to happi- 
ness we already possess,” said her friend 
Jacques, who was wise beyond his years. 
“Contentment is better worth having than 
millions,” he added, “and he who wishes 
for nothing more than he has got is as rich 
as a King.” 

The year passed delightfully for her, all 
her thoughts given to the smiling task of 
deserving the happiness promised by her 
friend Jacques. 

When the anniversary of the good fairy’s 
eventful visit came round, as soon as it 
was dawn she earnestly prayed to Heaven 
to inspire her, so that she might not 
express any but’ good wishes. Jacques, 
who had read many, many books, had told 
her about wonderful countries that daring 
travellers had explored or discovered, and 
of amazing sights and adventures that had 
rewarded them. And sometimes, in the 
excitement which the recital of these 


” 


she 
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things caused him, he had been prompted 
to exclaim :— 

“Ah! travellers have great advantages 
over us home-stayers !” 

“Yes!” she cried, sharing his enthusiasm, 
“T should like.to travel and see some of the 
wonderful sights about which you have told 
me—great cities, thronged with people, 
mountains so high that they touch the sky, 
forests filled with birds that flash in the air 
like flowers with wings ! ” 

Hardly were the words out of her lips 
than she was suddenly carried away into 
space by a multitude of tiny-winged fairies 
and laughing elves, who promised her a 
thousand joys only known to travellers and 
never thought of by her. So sudden was 
her carrying off that she had not time to put 
on either her hat or cape. She even let her 
Cinderella slipper fall from her foot ; but her 
attendant elves picked it up and brought 
it with her, respectfully packed in a magnolia- 
blossom, which held it nicely. 

First of all she was taken to see all the 
chief cities of the world, where, naturally, 


“SHE WAS TAKEN TO SEE ALL THE CHIEF CITIES OF THE WORLD.” 
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everything appeared marvellous to her in- 
experienced eyes ; but she speedily grew 
oppressed — and just a little frightened, 
perhaps—by the hurry and noise with which 
the life of the crowding populations was 
carried on, so different from the peaceful 
methods of living with which only she had 
till then been acquainted. 

So she desired to be taken elsewhere ; 
and, in a breathing-space of time, her fairy 
attendants transported her to China, to 
India, to Africa, as she changed her wishes. 
But her impressions of these lands were 
not, upon the whole, delightful—the peoples 
she saw in them for the most part repelled 
and terrified her ; and, as the sun declined, 
she was overtaken by an unendurable dread 
of finding herself at night in some dark, 
fear-inspiring part of the world, and, with 
all her heart, wished herself safe back in 
her own secure cottage. In a moment 
she found herself there! 
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“Ah!” she said, “ when this day which I 
have so stupidly wasted comes round again 
I shall know better than to wish to be taken 
so far from my pleasant little home.” 

Jacques, as I have said, was wise beyond 
his years, but his experience of life did not go 
beyond that of the villagers amongst whom 
he had lived from the hour of his birth ; 
hence he was led, quite naturally, to accept 
the general belief that the expressions 
“Happy as a King,” “ Happy as a Queen,” 
were perfectly correct ; and Susanne believed 
it as much as he. 

So, when the next day for wishing arrived 
the wish she formed was to be made a Queen, 
with Jacques to be with her as King, though 
she hardly expected it to be realized. 

Realized her wish was, however, and 
instantly she found herself with Jacques, 
beth crowned monarchs, on a_ splendid 
double throne in the midst of a resplendent 
Court—crowned, not with fresh-gathered roses 














“UTTERLY BEWILDERED.” 
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or daisies, but with heavy diadems of gold 
and glittering jewels that weighed oppressively 
upon their brows. 

Susanne’s first experience of Court life was 
the passing of two hours in being dressed by 
twenty ladies, who wrangled all the time over 
their rights to do this or that portion of 
the dressing, and all wanting to make out 
that she owed her beauty entirely to their 
taste and skill. Whether it was to make her 
look better, or to make her look less well, she 
could not discover—she was made to wear a 
trained dress that entirely hid her pretty 
feet and caused her infinite discomfort by 
squeezing her waist. Then her arms were so 
loaded with jewellery as to prevent her raising 
either of her hands to her head; while she 
who was used only to smell the scents of 
the fields—of wild thyme, sweetbrier, or 
lavender—was so drenched with perfumes as 
to make her almost faint. 

When she asked to see her friend Jacques 
she was told that he was presiding at a 
council of Ministers, or giving audience to 
foreign Ambassadors, or otherwise engaged in 
State affairs. 

At length came the reception-hour. A 
crowd of her subjects of the highest rank, 
from all parts of the kingdom, were assem- 
bled to pay homage to her, and utterly 
bewildered her by their flattery—those 
who had nothing to do and nothing to 
say being the most wearisome : 
and to all she had to listen 
and smile graciously, for fear of 
giving them offence—making 
promises of advancement to 
some who had no 
need of any more 
than they already 
possessed, and doing 
nothing for others 
who needed all the 
assistance they could 
get. 

It was past six 
o’clock before 
Jacques could come 
to see her—by which 
time she had been 
thrice dressed and 
re-dressed; but, 
even then, he had 
barely time to kiss 
the tips of her fingers 
before he, too, was 
hurried away, to be 
got into another suit 
of clothes to dine in. 
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At the gorgeous dinner-table there was a 
great crowd, but neither gaiety nor charm. 
Seated far apart, both Susanne and Jacques 
were obliged to say to their neighbours what 
they did not think, and listen to what they did 
not want to hear. It was a real punishment, 
and not the first or last they had to endure. 

After dinner there was an official reception, 
at which the chief talk referred to rumours of 
war and rebellion—terrifying to both Susanne 
and Jacques. What was worse was that the 
rumours were well-founded, and it was not 
long before Susanne learned that everybody 
in her kingdom was discontented—even the 
Queen. 

“ Ah,” she sighed, as she lay down in a 
magnificent bed, raised upon a dais of gold 
and hung with velvet curtains lined with 
satin, “ why cannot I go to rest on my rustic 
bed of sweet-smelling broom twigs ?” 


SHE "LAY DOWN IN A MAGNIFICENT BED.” 
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But her sigh was uttered too late, and she 
could do nothing but resign herself to bear 
her troubles as well as she could during the 
year that was before her. 

A terrible year for her it proved to be, 
every day of it filled with mortifications and 
disappointments—the crown she was com- 
pelled to wear, a veritable crown of thorns ! 

She had to witness with terror three or four 
rebellions of a starving people. She was 
forced to sell her jewels to pay the cost of a 
foreign war. She trembled every hour for the 
life of Jacques; for she had learned that, in 
a kingdom such as hers, there is always in 
the mind of the people an insane idea that 
when the King is assassinated or driven out 
of his country the people have nothing more 
to do than to cross their arms to earn their 
living. 

Poor Susanne had to the full realized the 
vanity of human wishes, and that being 
“happy as a King” was nothing but the idle 
notion of poor, ignorant people, who think 
that if they were only richer everything in the 
world would be delightful to them. As to 
her golden crown, it so fretted her forehead 
that she would joyfully have given twenty 
such, had she had them, for one made of 
roses out of her own little garden, or for a 


circlet of the wild poppies that made the 
fields so gay on which her cottage window 
looked out in the bright summer-time. 

So she counted every day—every day— 
till the happy one arrived when she could 
break away from the oppressive grandeur of 
her queenly state, by once more wishing for 


something she had not. At the first gleam 
of dawn she sprang from her great, unrestful 
bed, and raising her little glass slipper to 
her lips, kissed it with all her heart before 
putting it on her foot. And then she wished, 
with a longing more intense than she had 
ever felt before :— 

“Oh, that I were, once more, in my 
lovely cottage on the hill-side with my friend 
Jacques to come and talk with me as often 
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as he is able—and my beautiful cow—and 
my yardful of pretty fowls and ducks and 
pigeons — my gay field of sweet-smelling 
clover—my flowers and my fruits—my vine 
and my bubbling spring !—there only I wish 
to be a queen!” 

In a moment her wish was realized, and 
she found herself in the midst of the only 
happiness which, she now knew, was worth 
having, her brow invisibly circled by the only 
diadem of abiding brightness in the world— 
contentment. Then Jacques, who had been 
transported home with her, said :— 

“What a fine school we’ve been in. Its 
teaching is a vast deal more instructive than 
any to be had at my father’s, though his is 
the best in all the country. I had always 
been wanting to see the world, as it is called, 
and I’ve seen it. A lot of things I didn’t 
know a year ago I now know better than I 
could have learned them from books—that 
grandeur is oftener pleasanter to see than to 
bear ; that the cottage in which one is happy 
is better than the palace in which one is 
miserable. So, I am sure, I can ask for no 
greater good fortune than to be permitted to 
live quietly here in my village with you, my 
beautiful Susanne.” 

“Oh, how happy I am to see you so 
wise,” she cried, throwing her arms about 
his neck. 

“T congratulate you, my dear children,” 
said the fairy Orientalla, appearing to them 
at that moment. “You could not possibly 
have better used the power I gave you. 
Cinderella’s slipper, for which you have now 
no further need, I take back for the use of 
others, who probably will not get so much 
good from it as you have derived.” 

In all the country round there was not a 
soul who did not rejoice in the happiness of 
Susanne and Jacques when their wedding-day 
came ; telling plainly of the esteem in which 
they were held by all who knew them, 
including even the girl with the largest feet 
in the village. 





The Complete Art of Barrel-Rolling. 


By ALDER ANDERSON. 


a certain well-known history is 

to be credited, who entered in 

his journal the fact that the 

majority of the inhabitants 

had red hair, because the first 

person he met on entering the town had 
auburn locks. Reasoning from analogous 
premises, it is not impossible that more than 
one visitor to Paris last autumn may have 
carried away the impression that the art of 
trundling a barrel was held in higher esteem 
there than any other. If of a sour dis- 
position, and inclined to philosophize out of 
season, such a person would probably fortify 
his impression by sundry profound reflections 
on the egregious folly of a crowd that could 
find amusement in so ridiculous a spectacle, 
and would think how much cleverer the folk 
were in the particular little corner of the world 
he came from. Oh, those frivolous Parisians ! 
As a matter of fact, barrel-rolling has only 
just been granted the freedom of the cor- 
poration of French sportsmen, or, rather, has 
The recogni- 


been admitted on probation. 
tion of its merits it owes to so-called mere 


chance. It came about in this wise. 

The principal annexe of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, at Vincennes, failed to attract the public 
that brings the golden manna to expectant 
showmen. In despair, and to avert black ruin, 
the exhibitors put their heads together and 
argued late and long. They must find some- 
thing to “draw.” Necessity, the mother of 
Invention, was present, and thus did the 
sport of barrel-rolling see the light of day. 
It may be said at once that it gives every 
indication of growing up to be a healthy, 
vigorous man. 

To trundle an empty barrel, tipped at an 
angle, as shown in the illustration, may 
appear to you the simplest feat in the 
world until you try it. You then discover 
that in this, as in most other things, there 
are finesses you would never have suspected. 
Once started on its career—its mad career, 
to use an unhackneyed expression—by a 
vigorous hand, there is nothing like your 
barrel for giving a practical demonstration of 
the law of inertia, which says that a body in 
motion will move for ever unless checked. 
Mr. Pickwick’s hat in a gale of wind was as 
nothing to it. Woe betide anything that 
gets in the way of the rolling barrel and 
rashly tries to check its movement. It leaps, 


it dances, it almost seems to fly—it frequently 
seems to be trying to roll the roller. If 
left .to itself, however, entirely, it falls 
ignominiously on its side, and is thereupon 
at once disqualified. 

To adequately describe such a race, not 
only has the entire vocabulary of queer terms 
possessed by the sporting reporter to be 
drawn upon, but many new expressions 
must be coined to render the impressions 
experienced by the spectator, as man and 
barrel in unison come bounding down the 
straight together. 

After the race was over I engaged one of 
the champions in conversation, but he was 
flushed—with success doubtless—and the 
explanations he gave me were for the 
most part couched in language that was 
more forcible and picturesque than polished 
or precise. Thus much was clear, however. 
He looked upon that day’s performances as 
likely to mark an epoch in history, and was 
convinced that the eyes of all lovers of sport 
in Europe were at that moment fixed on 
Vincennes. He showed me the peculiar 
turn of the wrist necessary, and if he had 
been able to employ English would doubtless 
have added that only a hand of steel ina 
velvet glove could keep a barrel in the path 
it should go. When I left him he shook me 
so vigorously by the hand that I distinctly 
felt the steel, though I cannot conscientiously 
say I detected the slightest trace of velvet on 
the palm that pressed mine. 

But barrel-rolling is not merely a sport ; it 
is learnt, in the first place, as a matter of 
business. A day or two after the race I set 
out on an expedition, for it well merits the 
name, to visit the barrel-rollers in their home. 
The haunts of the tourist have to be left far 
behind and the Paris of play exchanged for 
the Paris of work, honest toil that broadens 
the back and hardens the muscles. 

Not unnaturally the barrels of Paris group 
themselves round the terminus of the line 
of railway that leads to Bordeaux. On the 
quays down by the river-side they lie by the 
hundred, and barges are ceaselessly adding 
to their number, though the enormous ware- 
houses on the other side of the roadway seem 
to be audibly complaining that they are 
already as full as they can hold. Barrel- 
laden drays clatter noisily over the cobbles, 
one after the other. The whole neighbour- 
hood literally reeks of barrels. If the poets 
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nowhere 


hold 


here or 
should 


be not rank impostors, 
Bacchus and his merry train 
high revel. 

But these are not the barrels we saw 
capering at Vincennes. These barrels are 
full, and no more staid object in creation is 
to be found than a full barrel. A_ barrel, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is really full of 
spirits only when it is empty. A little farther 
away from the river we shall come on the true 
racing barrel in endless variety. Large barrels, 
medium barrels, and small barrels ; new barrels 
and old barrels ; barrels that are fat-paunched, 
and barrels long and lean; high- priced 
barrels, low-priced barrels, and barrels that 
look as if they might be dear at any 
price. It would be difficult to meet more 
wccommodating people than the owners. 


READY FOR THE START. 
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If you cannot afford, or do not want to 
purchase a barrel, you can hire it by the 
day, week, or month, or on the three years’ 
system. What, perhaps, will strike you as 
more wonderful than anything else is 


the fact that there are actually people here 
ready and eager to buy barrels from you. 


Last year, for instance, there was so much 
wine in the South of France that, for a time, 
it seemed there would not be barrels enough 
to contain it, and the price of hire went up 
from a farthing to a penny a day. Should 
you, however, possess a barrel and wish to 
receive money for it, you need not take so 
long a journey to effect your purpose. When 
barrels do not come to him, Mahomet, the 
buyer, goes to them. 

Like all the peripatetic professional men 
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THE RACE—THE UMPIRE IS ON A CYCLE. 
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and dealers in odds and ends who perpetuate 
the customs of the past in Paris streets, the 
barrel-buyer has his special chanting cry. 
Sooner or later you are sure to hear his 
rather plaintive wail, modulated on two notes 
only, “ Zonneaux ; des tonneaux, des ton- 
neaux ! Marchand de tonneaux.” He is 
frequently a man of a certain commercial 
status, may own a and cart, has 
his name and address possibly printed 
in the Paris Directory, pays cash for 
his acquisitions, and is of a well-fed, sleek 


horse 


THE UMPIRE STOPS A MAN WHO HAS LET HIS BARREL FALL. 


have only time to 
work here.” 

Such, in slightly 
varying terms, was 
the answer I re- 
ceived in half a 
score of similar 
establishments. 
One stout fellow 
asked me to look 
at him and say 
whether I did not 
think he could roll 
a barrel as well as 
any man living if 
he chose to make a 
public exhibition 
of himself. There 
was a bitterness in 
his tone I was at a 
loss to account for 
at the moment. 

I had more 
success with two 
men who stopped 
the cart they were driving in order to 
rearrange its load of casks. “ My friend,” I 
said to one of them, with as much suavity as 
a person of British blood and breeding can 
honestly muster, “ I am looking for a needle 
in a haystack—in plain words, for one of the 
champion barrel-rollers. Can you tell me 
where to find him? If so, I shall be 
eternally grateful.” The man looked at his 
colleague and his colleague looked at me. 
“ Evidently an eccentric, harmless, necessary 
Angliche,” their eyes said as clearly as eyes 








appearance that augurs well for 
the profit he makes on his dealings. 
As soon as you or your deputy have 
agreed with him on the price he 
whips the barrel up from the cellar 
and has it roped on to his cart in a 
trice. Upon his dexterity in effecting 
this operation he prides himself not 
a little, and it really is surprising to 
see the address with which he will 
guide a heavy cask through a crowd, 
now fast, now slow, now coming 
suddenly to a dead stop to avoid a 
catastrophe. These are the men with 
whom barrel-rolling is a matter of 
their daily occupation. 

“Can you tell me where I can find 
the champion of the world of barrel- 
rollers ?” I asked, politely, entering a 
barrel-maker’s. 

“Never heard of him. No time 
to think of nonsense like that. We 
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can. ‘“ Why not humour him and earn his 
gratitude ?” 

“You have been hunting in the wrong 
places. Look among the chineurs who 
deal in old barrels, not among the men who 
make new ones.” 

Then I understood the reason of my 
previous insuccess. I had inadvertently run 
into the lion’s den. Every old barrel put 
into circulation again means a new barrel the 
less sold. New 
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a true chineur every inch of him, I felt 
assured. Unfortunately he wanted to get in- 
formation from me, and I could not persuade 
him that my visit had not something to 
do with a twenty-four hours’ barrel race 
from Paris to Melun, rumour of which 
had agitated the whole district. “Think, 
then,” he said, with unnatural solemnity, 
“Paris to Melun! Twelve leagues, twenty- 
four hours! Something like a_ race, 
that! What is 





a 
barrels and old 
barrels are mortal 
enemies. 

“Take the first 
turning on the 
right, the second 
on the left, the 
third on the right 
again, and then 
go down a pass- 
age you will see 
in front of you. 
It will take you 
right among the 
chineurs.” 

I warmly 
thanked the 
good Samaritan, 
compounded my 
eternal gratitude 
by a present 
modest payment 
in cash, and, by 
dint of much 
asking, eventually 
found myself in 
the promised 
land. But, alas! 
the whole adult male population was absent, 
pursuing its daily avocations. There was a 
large crop of children that showed me the 
race of chineurs is not likely to die out ; but 
the children’s guardians, the wives of chineurs 
to a woman, could give me but scant in- 
formation beyond each expressing the loyal 
conviction that her own particular “man” 
was as good a barrel-roller as was to be found 
in the world. 

I wanted something more precise than this, 
and in my perplexity a man at last appeared, 
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the racing in the 
Exhibition to 
that? It is in 
the street, in the 
road, you can see 
what a man is 
worth.” 

As by a refrain, 
each phrase was 
punctuated by 
“Paris to Melun! 
Twelve leagues, 
twenty-four 
hours ! ” 

“Tell me, my 
friend, what are 
the qualifications 
of a good barrel- 
roller? It takes 
long practice to 
become pro- 
ficient, no 
doubt ?” 

“Never  be- 
come proficient if 
you have not got 

(Photo. it in you,” was 
the curt answer. 

“You mean that the good barrel-roller, like 
the poet and the dramatist and other trans- 
cendent geniuses, is born, not made ?” 

“T say that he must have the vocation. 

foila |” 

A dog-shearer by the Seine bank once gave 
me exactly the same answer to a similar 
question. It is clearly as hopeless for the 
ordinary man to dream of ever emulating a 
roller of barrels or a clipper of poodles as it is 
for him to write sonnets. 

Another career closed for the ambitious ! 
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Curiosities. 
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enware baths at the place of manufacture, ready for 
dispatch. Ifthere be truth in the saying that “‘ clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” then this Midland bath- 
factory may be said tocontemplate the improvement 
of public morals. We are indebted to Mr. C. S. 
Sargisson, ‘* Glenthorn,” Strensham Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham, for this interesting contribution. 


A BUILDING MADE OF SOAP. 

Messrs. Edward Cook and Co., Ltd, the well- 
known soap specialists, send a photograph of one of 
their exhibits, which, contrary to all custom, took the 
shape of a house entirely made of soap. The main 
structure of the building is made of the firm’s well- 
known “‘ Mottled Soap,” the fire stove of ‘‘ Primrose 
Soap,” the very window-panes being composed of 
Transparent Glycerine Soap. The building, which is 

THE RED INDIAN se 

AND 

“THE STRAND.” 

Mr. Colin M. 
Black, of Bankhead, 
Balerno, Midlothian, 
writes: ‘* I send you 
a small photograph 
I took of a North 
American Indian 
reading a copy of 
THE STRAND MAGa- 
ZINE while lunch was 
being prepared. I 
don’t know whether 
it is any use asa 
* Curiosity,’ the words 
of the magazine not 
being properly legible. 
The photograph, 
which is genuine, 
however, was taken 
up the Winnipeg 
River, a considerable 
distance from book- 
stalls !” 





WHAT ARE THEY? 

This is not a Turk- 
ish cemetery or a 
collection of sentry- 
boxes ; neither does it - 
represent the seaside seats of a Continental watering- 26ft. long by 13ft. high, is a copy of King John’s 
place, stored for winter. It is merely a stock of earth- Palace at Old Ford. This historic building re- 
mained until 1867, 
when it was des- 
troyed by fire. Its 
replica in soap was 
exhibited in London 
at the Grocers’ Exhi- 
bition of 1900. When 
all the parts of this 
marvellous building 
had been carefully 
prepared and fitted at 
the factory it took 
fourteen men fifty-five 
hours to build the 
completed castle 2 
Sulu. 
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PATHOS IN POTS. 

It isa far cry from an East Indian village to the 
yard of a Birmingham dealer in old metal, and the 
battered pots of brass—crushed flat for easier stowage 

—now lying in bales or in confused heaps, as in the 
illustration, have travelled long over burning plain 
and wide sea to find a strange resting-place, before 
being passed on to be re-melted and re-wrought into 
a thousand different shapes for ten thousand different 
purposes. The illustration shows a heap of Indian 
cooking-pots and other domestic utensils, made of 
brass of a poorer quality than it is possible to cast 
in this country; but ‘it speaks of suffering inde- 
scribable and destitution in its profoundest cegree. 
All over the famine-stricken portion of our East 
Indian dominion the starving and destitute villagers 
have been compelled to sell their meagre possessions, 
even to their very cooking- pots, in order to buy 
such small quantities of rice as the price of their 
household utensils would fetch; and hundreds of 
tons of this brass-ware have found their way into 
the English old-metal market. Threepence a pound 
is the outside of what the original sellers would 


A SIGNBOARD WITH A MORAL, 

The above photograph is that of a notice- 
board in the garden attached to ‘‘ The 
Woodenbridge Hotel,” Woodenbridge, Co. 
Wicklow, and the wording of same is de- 
cidedly unique. The inscription reads as 
follows: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen will not, 
and others must not, pull the flowers in this 
garden.” Mr. Charles Warren Russell, of 
39, Mountjoy Square, Dublir, kindly sends 
this interesting curiosity. 


A REMARKABLE APPLE TREE. 

**T send you a photograph of an apple 
tree, blown down in a gale of wind, which 
bloomed and bore fruit for three years, 
being only attached to the stem or trunk 
by a piece of bark. The tree was subse- 
quently removed to make room.” Thus Mr. 
L. A. Simpson, of London Road, Bognor. 





obtain for their pots 
and other common 
metal-ware, including 
the ankle and wrist 
bangles which formed 
such poor ornament 
as their women-kind 
could afford. Hence 
the photograph, which 
at first sight is neither 
picturesque nor other- 
wise interesting, must 
be recognised by the 
thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic observer as 
representing one of 
the most pathetic 
sights in this country 
at the present time. 
To Mr. Darby Staf- 
ford, of ** Glenthorn,” 
Strensham Road, 
Moseley, Birming- 
ham, we are indebted 
for this very 
interesting photo- 
graph. 
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A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 

The following is an extract from a letter received from Corporal 
F. Bly, of the 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, and explains the 
remarkable photograph reproduced above : ‘* As I was advancing 
with my company over some rocky ground I felt a sudden sharp 
pain in my stomach, as if 1 had been struck with a hammer. Fora 
moment I thought I was wounded, and said so to a comrade near 
me. I looked about me, but could find nothing. We lay down and 
the pain soon ceased, and in the excitement of the battle I soon 
forgot all about it. Early next morning I was surprised to dis- 
cover a small hole in the lower left-hand pocket of my jacket, and, 
upon looking further, was astonished to find my purse had a bullet 
sticking in it. I was surprised, I can tell you, and thankful 
too, for had my purse not been where it was, that Mauser 
would have let daylight into my stomach, and the medical 
officer says it would undoubtedly have proved fatal.” The 
photograph. submitted shows the purse and coins (Kruger 
money). The half-sovereign 
that was struck by the bullet 
is plainly distinguished at 
the top of the purse, and 
beneath is the well - aimed 
Mauser bullet. The half- 
crown, two shilling-pieces, 
and the sixpence were un- 
touched, but the edge of 
the two-shilling piece on the 
right-hand corner of the 
photograph is slightly bat- 
tered. We _ congratulate 
Corporal Bly on his narrow 


escape, and thank Mr. H. J. 


Porter, of the Post Office, Bury St. 
Edmunds, for sending the photograph. 


“IT PUZZLED HIS FRIENDS.” 

**Inclosed is a- photo.. of something 
I took while out for a walk. It has so 
puzzled my friends that I thought I 
might send it to you for ‘ Curiosities.’ 
When I saw it in the distance I could 
not make out what it was. It is really 
nothing more than a tree blown down 
by the wind, and is more than _ roft. 
high. The photo. shows the base of 


the trunk with only the roots exposed to 
view, the trunk itself lying hidden in a 


straight line directly behind.” From the 
Kev. C. W. Millard, Laurel Cottage, 
Ashbourne. 

A FOE TO PORCUPINES. 

Mr. Byron Harmon, of 1,318 So. Ist 
Street, Tacoma, Wash., U.S.A., sends an 
amusing yet pathetic photograph of a 
dearly loved pet that has recently met with 
an untimely end through its unaccountable 
hatred of porcupines. It will be seen in the 
adjoining photograph that the dog’s jaws 
and nose literally bristle with the quills of 
a porcupine he kas just been fighting with, 

and itis a remarkable fact 
that, though the animal had 
met with similar receptions 
on previous occasions, he was 
not in the least deterred from 
fighting his dangerous ene- 
mies again. Not long ago, 
however, the quills thus ac- 
quired were so numerous and 
dense that it was found im- 
possible to withdraw them, 
and the plucky fighter has 
since departed to a land 
where quills and porcupines 
alike are unknown. 





CURIOSITIES. 


A BEE STOMACH-PUMP. 

The next photograph was taken inside the bee- 
house in our contributor’s garden. The bees are on 
the window-pane. The bee A has over-eaten itself 
with honey; the bees B and C have thrust their 
probosces, or rather tongues, down A’s throat, and 
are sucking out honey ; D and E are looking on. A 


the squadrons chosen for active service, and made the 
campaign in the officers’ waggon. Afterwards she was 
taken to Natal, and eventually returned home safe with 
the regiment in November, 1898. The photograph 
shows her wearing the D.S.O. and the Mashona medal, 
to which honours she is no doubt fully entitled. We 
are indebted for this photo. to Mr. Oliver Grey, 3, 
Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 


A MONUMENT TO DEPARTED TEETH. 

Mr. J. E. Dawson, of 149, Machon Bank Road, 
Sheffield, says: ‘*I send you an original photo. of an 
obelisk of extracted teeth, which I saw exhibited in a 
chemist’s window, and by whose permission was allowed 

: : to take a photo. of it. It is made up of 1,838 separate 
takes the operation very calmly. It must be left to teeth which have all been extracted by the same hand, 
our readers to decide whether kindness or greeci- _and on the shield the inscriptions are: ‘‘ In Memory of 
ness prompted this action on the part of the re- Old Akers,” ‘* Wearied Grinders at Rest,” ‘*‘ Not Lost, 
lieving bees. Naturalists will probably incline to _ but Gone,” ‘* Left with Wood,” ‘* Anno Domini 1900.” 
the latter notion. We are indebted for this ex- The pedestal is painted to imitate red granite. It 
tremely interesting photograph to the Rev. R. W. stands 4 ft. in height. 








DOLPHINS AT PLAY. 

Mr. J. F. Baker, of 134, Hampton Road, Forest Gate, 
sends a pretty snap-shot of dolphins at play. The sight is 
by no means a rare one to travellers on the ocean, but it is not 
often that so excellent a snap-shot is obtained of the graceful 
creatures as they gambol in their native element. 


THE PET OF THE 7rn (QUEEN'S OWN). 

Most regiments have their pet animals. The 7th (Queen’s 
Owu) Hussars are the proud possessors of a fine tortoiseshell 
cat. It was during the rains of December, 1896, that Snow- 
ball strayed into the officers’ mess near Buluwayo. She had 
evidently belonged to some white man who had been killed 
by the natives or had fled at the coming of the enemy. In 
the following year, when the Hussars went to assist the 
B.S.A. Police against the Mashonas, Snowball accompanied 
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THE CARVED ROCKS OF ST. MALO. 
These curious rocks form part of the 
coast-line of Brittany, a few miles beyond 
St. Malo. The carvings, which cover the 
face of the rocks for a space of about a 
hundred yards, are the work of a priest, 
who has operated upon his rugged material 
with brush and knife and produced a result 
little short of marvellous. The snap-shot 
shows two of his most elaborate achieve- 
ments—a trio of figures representing ‘‘ La 
France et Ange et l’Ennemi,” and an 
altar-shaped tomb upon which a monk lies 
in state. An inscription above a small 
door let into the rocks solicits contribu- 
tions ‘‘ for a good work.” Miss H. M. 
Glover, of 31, York Street Chambers, 
Bayswater Square, W., sends this photo- 
graph. 
A SCOTTISH “KERN DOLLY.” 
This photograph represents the curious 
effigy known as the “‘kern dolly,” which 
was once invariably conspicuous at Scot- 
to represent a female figure—possibly the goddess 
Ceres if it is, as claimed, a survival of Pagan custom— 
decorating it with gay ribbons, lace, and any brilliant 
material. It figured thus at the harvest feast, or 
‘*kern ” supper, and was afterwards hung up in some 
house to be kept until next harvest came round. This 
photo. was kindly supplied by Miss A. Swan, Market 
Square, Duns, N.B. ---- 
A CHARGER'S GRAVE. 
The next photo. is that of the grave of the Earl of 
Warwick’s horse, Black Saladin, which the Earl 
killed with his own hand during the Battle of Barnet, 
April 14, 1471, so as to give his followers courage to 
continue fighting. Lord Sython, describing the 
scene, says: ‘*The Earl kissed the destrier on his 
frontal, and Saladin, as if conscious of the coming 
blow, bent his proud head humbly and licked his 
lord’s steel-clad hand. And when, covering the 
charger’s eyes with one hand, the Earl’s dagger 
descended bright and rapid, a groan went through 
the ranks. But the effect was unspeakable! The 
men knew that to them and them alone their lord 
intrusted his fortunes and his life, and they were 
moved to more than mortal daring.” This grave may 
be seen at any time in, the grounds of the Warwick 
Hotel, East Barnet Road, New Barnet, Herts. The 
photo. is sent by Mr. W. B. Finchett, New Barnet. 








tish harvest festivals, and is still to be seen where old 
customs are valued. According to strict tradition, 
the “*kern dolly ” was made from the last handful of 
corn cut on the farm, which was reaped by the 
harvesters throwing their sickles at it ; the winner 
presented it to one of his girl friends. The women 
then ‘dressed ” it, spreading and tying it as shown 
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